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THE  ORIGIN  OF  LIFE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  has  been  good  enough 
to  offer  me  at  an  early  date  the  opportunity  to  express  my  views 
upon  the  subject  of  those  researches  which  have  recently  so  much 
attracted  the  attention  not  merely  of  the  scientific  world  but  even 
of  the  world  at  large.  Whether  these  experiments  have  the 
right  to  command  all  the  interest  they  have  evoked  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  myself  feel  rather  diffident  to  answer.  But  that 
they  have  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  compels  me  now  to  give  utterance  to  what  I  do  and  do  not 
think  can  legitimately  be  inferred  from  the  facts  I  have  observed ; 
I  feel  it  all  the  more  beholden  in  me  to  ex]5ress  my  indebtedness 
for  the  exceptional  appreciation  with  which  my  efforts  for  some 
time  past  have  been  met  from  friends,  and  from  all  quarters. 
Ido  not  think  these  experiments  prove  “spontaneous  generation,” 
if  by  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  appearance  of  life  from  the 
absolutely  lifeless.  Such  a  phenomenon,  if  it  has  ever  taken 
place,  and  if  it  is  even  taking  place  around  us,  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  certainly  not  to  that 
of  those  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds  not  to  accept  it. 
There  may  be,  as  they  will  again  and  again  affirm — no  matter  to 
how  high  a  temperature  we  may  get — some  secret  source  of 
energy.  No  matter  how  far  we  may  trace  the  first  beginnings  of 
life,  whether  it  is  to  the  minutest  microscopic  cells,  or  to  the  atom 
itself,  they  would  still  maintain  that  the  problem  was  not  solved, 
and  that  in  the  atom  itself  is  to  be  found  the  principle  and  the 
wurce  of  vital  energy,  and  if  this  could  be  carried  further  they 
'vould  fall  back  upon  the  electron  or  even  on  the  mther.  In  this 
respect  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  true,  be  met  by  any 
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contradiction.  But  their  argument  is  of  the  nature  of  a  meta¬ 
physical  objection  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  asserts  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  admit 
of  no  answer,  just  as  they  admit  of  no  proof,  unless  that  proof 
bo  metaphysical,  and  unconvincing  so  far  as  its  scientific  aspect 
goes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  a  quagmire  if  even  in  that 
quagmire  I  should  discover  what  is  true.  The  risk  is  too  great 
and  our  time  is  too  short.  There  may  bo  charms  in  groping  in  a 
bog,  or  in  getting  muddled,  but  for  my  part  1  prefer  to  keep  out 
of  it,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  my  investigations  go. 

By  spontaneous  generation  I  mean  the  development  of  what  \ve 
have  a  right  to  think  is  living  from  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
had  a  right  to  think  was  not.  The  development  of  living  organ¬ 
isms  from  inorganic  matter  would  be  without  question  quite  a 
case  in  point.  No  doubt  that  inorganic  substance  may  contain 
embedded  in  it  some  germ,  or  germs,  till  hitherto  unknown,  and  of 
a  nature  quite  distinct  from  any  we  have  yet  had  reason  to  regard 
as  living ;  the  substances  employed  may  by  their  very  nature,  as 
it  is  here  claimed — or  more  accurately  suggested — have  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vital  process,  in  an  elementary  form,  as  a  part  and  parcel 
of  their  being.  It  is  so  with  the  dynamically  unstable  substances 
which  of  their  own  account  manifest  radio-activity.  These 
dynamically  unstable  bodies  have  to  some  extent  some  of  the 
properties  of  life — they  disintegrate,  they  decay,  in  their  mani¬ 
festations  of  that  activity,  but  although  this  is  merely  analogy, 
and  we  must  remember,  as  Darwin  has  well  said,  “Analogy  is  a 
deceitful  guide  ”  ;  still,  if  that  analogy  has  prescribed  or  suggested 
results  which  have  since  been  verified,  its  utility  should  have  a 
greater  claim  to  our  attention  than  to  be  passed  over  with  in¬ 
difference  and  ignored.  The  products  of  radio-active  bodies  mani¬ 
fest  not  merely  instability  and  decay  but  growth,  sub-division, 
reproduction,  and  adjustment  of  their  internal  functions  to  their 
surroundings,  a  circumstance  which  1  think  will  be  found  to  be 
equivalent  to  nutrition.  Whether  we  are  to  regard  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  strictly  speaking,  as  living  things  is  the  point  which 
remains  to  be  decided.  We  have  to  define  their  properties,  and 
we  have  also  to  define  life. 

Now’  their  properties  are  as  simple  as  they  are  well  known, 
but  before  they  are  recapitulated  here  it  would  be  well  to  repeat 
in  outline  one  or  two  of  the  particulars  which  have  led  me  to 
take  up  the  line  of  argument  I  have  ventured  to  pursue. 

By  the  action  of  radium  upon  bouillon,  when  sterilised  so  far 
as  such  experiments  permit,  microscopic  bodies  appear,  already 
more  than  once  described.  In  the  first  instance,  they  are  not 
as  micro-organisms  generally,  or  I  should  say,  always  are. 
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more  or  less  of  the  same  size  so  long  as  they  are  of  the  same 
kind;  ordinary  bacilli,  provided  they  are  of  the  same  type,  are 
found  to  be  also  of  the  same  dimensions.  They  do  not  show 
signs  which  indicate  that  they  have  one  and  all  sprung  in  a 
process  of  continuous  growth  from  ultra-microscopic  forms.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  products  now 
produced  by  radium.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  spring 
—that  in  each  case  they  have  sprung — from  the  invisible,  and 
grown  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be  seen.  We  find  no  such 
indication  with  ordinary  bacteria.  If  these  have  not  the  marks  of 
manufactured  articles  they  afford  at  least  the  signs  of  not  having 
sprung  spontaneously  into  existence.  They  bear  the  stamp  of 
an  inheritance  of  many  varying  qualities  from  a  long  and  probably 
varying  line  of  ancestors,  of  probably  countless  generations,  which 
have  at  last  made  them  what  they  are.  But  the  “radiobes” 
undergo  many  developments.  After  six  or  seven  days,  and  at 
times  even  less,  they  develop  nuclei;  but  later  still  they  cease 
to  grow,  and  then  begin  to  segregate  and  multiply.  These  are 
some  of  the  qualities  w’hich  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  they 
are  assimilative,  and  automatic,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  life¬ 
less  things. 

Their  growth  is  no  indication  of  vitality,  for  crystals  not  merely 
grow%  but  grow'  to  such  dimensions  that  in  this  point  no  living 
microscopic  organism  has  any  chance  to  rival  them;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  do  stop  growing  at  some  stage  or  another,  else  we  should 
have,  as  someone  has  insisted,  diamonds  as  large  as  Mount  Etna 
or  the  Himalayas.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
point;  when  crystals  reach  their  maximum  dimensions,  do  they 
then  throw  off  their  superfluous  particles  and  disintegrate  them¬ 
selves?  In  other  words,  do  they  show  the  cyclic  process,  pass 
into  higher  forms,  and  then  decay,  which  is  the  test  and  the 
guarantee  of  life?  There  are  critics  who  will  criticise  without  in 
the  least  trying  to  understand.  Some  indeed  are  merely  literary 
hacks  w'ho  pose  before  the  w'orld  as  judges  of  everything  and 
anything  they  can  get  the  chance  to  talk  about.  The  stoppage 
of  growth  at  a  particular  size,  and  of  reproduction  by  fission  or 
sub-division,  and  then  the  total  disintegration  of  the  cell,  or 
I  whatever  w’e  may  choose  to  call  it,  after  its  steady  regular  growth 
up  to  that  point,  is  not  merely  suggestive  of  vitality,  but  in  a 
certain  sense,  as  it  seems,  it  is  vitality  itself.  It  is  an  indication 
of  self-nutrition  and  a  very  clear  as  well  as  an  assuring  one.  The 
sub-division  or  fission  which  accompanies  the  cessation  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  mechanism  of  adding  to  its  size,  shows  the  stage 
when  there  is  a  balance  between  the  accumulation  of  energy  and 
its  expenditure.  The  bodies  obtained  by  M.  Stephane  Leduc  in 
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1902,  by  the  action  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  on  gelatine,  or  bv  f 
allowing  metallic  salts  to  crystallise  in  gelatine  and  other  colloidal 
solutions,  do  not  exhibit  all  these  primary  or  elementary  proper¬ 
ties  of  living  things,  they  do  not,  in  fact,  manifest  more  than  a 
resemblance  in  appearance  to  the  cells  or  unit  forms  of  life 
Their  properties  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  inference  that  : 
they  are  living  things,  nor  even  that  they  possess  to  any  f 
marked  extent  any  of  the  qualities  that  are  associated  with 
organic  matter  as  it  manifests  vitality.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ‘  ‘  radiobes  ”  (as  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  designate  them),  if  they  are  crystals,  sub-divide  I 
by  cleavage  under  the  influence  of  internal  strain,  as,  for  I 
instance,  South  African  diamonds  are  found  occasionally  to  f 
do.  It  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  segregation  whether 
it  is  like  a  fission  or  a  cleavage.  Photographs  show  this  most 
distinctly  as  it  occurs  within  fourteen  days  or  so.  The  sub-  I 
division  is  clearly  not  of  the  nature  of  a  cleavage.  Neither  is  it.  | 
as  has  also  been  suggested,  at  all  likely  that  these  sub-divisions  I 
resemble  those  obtained  by  Professor  Butschli  of  Heidelberg,  by  1 
the  action  on  soluble  salts  of  such  substances  as  olive  oil,  and  the 
bodies  obtained  by  emulsion  of  these  bodies  in  wmter  which  be-  || 
have  in  some  ways,  or  by  their  sub-divisions,  much  as  if  they  1 
were  elementary  forms  of  living  things.  || 

But  here  again  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub-divisions  that  |j 
we  must  rest  our  assurance  as  to  wdiat  these  sub-divisions  mean.  | 
The  sub-divisions  are  quite  different  from  anything  w’e  should  | 
ex{)ect  mere  surface  tension  to  effect.  | 

A  close  examination  of  the  mode  of  segregation  at  once  shows  | 
that  the  “  cell,”  if  we  may  call  it,  becomes  divided  into  segments.  | 
much  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  yeast  cells  are  w'ell  known  to  I 
do.  A  sharp  corner,  which  is  not  unusual  in  the  part  so  segre-  | 
gated,  seems  incompatible  with  the  proposed  theory  of  some  over-  I'i 
balance  in  the  force  of  surface-tension  over  the  internal  forces 
which  tend  to  keep  the  body  intact.  I\Iany  minute  bodies  sub¬ 
divide,  but  they  thus  sub-divide  in  different  ways.  And  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  found  to  do  this  is  as  important,  if  not 
far  more  so,  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  do  so  actually  divide. 
Thus  it  may  again  and  again  be  urged  that  there  are  many  micro-  | 
scopic  particles  which  are  known  to  pass  through  some  of  the  per-  | 
formances  which  our  ‘  ‘  radiobes  ’  ’  also  do ;  but  we  have  no  know-  | 
ledge  of  any  bodies  which  can  do  them  all  except  those  bodies  | 
which  w^e  know  are  living  things.  If  a  bacteriologist  were  told  i 
that  the  objects  of  his  observations  were  not  strictly  living  things  | 
because  Butschli  had  obtained  bodies  certainly  quite  lifeless  which 
could  perform  many  of  the  actions  which  his  bacteria  do— because  I 
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Leduc  had  obtained  other  bodies  which  possess  many  other  proper¬ 
ties  which  his  bacterial  bodies  have;  that  Le  Bon,  Schron, 
Quincke,  Lehmann,  Ostwald,  and  a  host  of  others  had  also  ob¬ 
served  minute  so-called  liquid  and  organic  bodies,  some  of  which 
are,  accurately  speaking,  crystals — that  therefore  microbes  must 
be  crystals,  he  would  reply,  and  very  rightly  so,  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  scarcely  valid,  and  that  here,  at  least,  analogy  was  a 
deceitful  guide.  But  the  argument  would  not  be  worse  than 
that  of  those  who  would  assert  that  because  certain  things 
are  not  bacteria  they  therefore  must  be  crystals.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  products  of  radium  and  bouillon 
I  are  like  the  microscopic  crystals  described  by  those  already 
f  mentioned,  and  also  by  Schenck  in  his  admirable  little  work 
(  which  has  just  recently  been  published.^  But  the  bodies 
j  there  described,  some  of  which  I  have  many  times  ob- 
i  served,  1  have  never  thought  of  classifying  or  identifying  with 

I  the  “plastide  particles”  in  bouillon  that  I  have  styled  “radi- 
obes.”  The  two  are  totally  distinct.  One  type,  the  smaller  one, 
behave  like  bubbles,  or,  more  accurately,  like  oily  drops,  possess¬ 
ing  no  indication  whatsoever  of  an  internal  structure  other  than 
that  which  we  may  associate  with  crystalline  forms.  The  larger 
ones  are  much  too  large,  and  show  no  signs  of  disintegration,  but 
give  the  beautiful  characteristic  figures  of  crystals  under  the 
polariscope.  Even  the  comparatively  small  ones  give  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  some  slight  polariscope  effects.  But  they  are 
obviously,  to  anybody  who  has  seen  them,  quite  different  from 
those  which  are  brought  about  in  the  culture  medium  under 
the  influence  of  radium.  They  do  not  stain — at  least  I  have 
not  found  them  to  do  so — as  the  radium  bodies  do,  and  they 
do  not  manifest  any  of  the  properties  which  have  so  attracted 
our  attention  with  the  latter.  The  two — at  least  so  far  as  I 
can  judge — are  totally  distinct — as  distinct  as  coal  is  from 
[X)tatoes. 

It  will  be  urged — in  fact  it  has  been  urged — that  these  bodies,  if 
living,  must  be  the  result  of  imperfect  sterilisations,  and  that  the 
experiments  of  Pasteur  completely  proved  that  when  sterilisations 
are  properly  carried  out  life  does  not  spring  from  lifeless  matter. 
This  sounds  very  simple,  very  clear,  and  very  forcible.  But  has  it 
really  any  bearing  on  the  question  as  to  whether  radio-activity  cat) 

I  afford  the  internal  energy  of  vital  processes?  Pasteur’s  experi¬ 
ments  were  on  sterilised  media  not  acted  upon  by  sources  of 
activity  such  as  those  which  now  form  the  subject  of  discussioji. 
They  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 


(1)  Kristallininche  Flussifjkeitcn  und  Flus-^iyc  Kri<tcdh. 
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whether  radio-activity  can  afford  the  energy  in  dynamically  un¬ 
stable  groupings  placed  in  suitable  surroundings,  and  which  mi^ht 
afford  in  more  complex  aggregations  the  flux,  so  to  speak,  which 
constitutes  the  principle  of  life.  I  argue  now  for  possibilities,  and 
I  say  without  fear  or  hesitation  that  whatever  may  be  the  aspect 
we  should  take  of  this  conception ,  the  bearing  of  Pasteur’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  point  is  as  remote  as  it  is  on  the  question  whether 
there  are  living  bodies  in  Venus  or  in  Mars.  It  is  a  matter  about 
which  I  feel,  without  misgiving,  that  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley 
would  have  thought  as  strongly  as  myself  that  their  efforts  had 
no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  point  at  issue. 

Having  cleared  our  minds  on  the  subject  of  these  previous  ex¬ 
periments  of  thirty  years  ago,  we  may  turn  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  these  new  experiments  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  my  previous  work  on  phosphorescence  I  was 
induced  to  try  whether  the  molecular  groupings  which,  it  was 
supposed,  w’ere  formed  during  phosphorescence,  by  exciting 
sources,  could  also  be  produced  in  other  organic  bodies,  whether 
they  become  luminous  or  not  so  long  as  they  are  similarly  acted 
upon. 

The  first  attempt  was  to  bring  about  the  condensation  or  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  complex  aggregate  round  a  nucleus,  itself  the  seat  of 
electro-magnetic  disturbances,  as  in  radio-active  particles,  that 
might  set  up  an  aggregation  of  molecules,  probably  of  an  unstable 
kind,  in  its  vicinity. 

The  most  promising  step  to  take  appeared  to  be  to  introduce 
some  radium  salt  into  a  tube  containing  glycerine  and  then 
suddenly  to  cool  the  liquid  by  immersion  in  liquid  air.^  The  liquid 
would  thus  have  every  opportunity  of  condensing  round  the  ions 
embedded  in  the  glycerine  from  the  radium,  and  perhaps  also  the 
aggregates  contemplated  w'ould  have  a  similar  opportunity  of  being 
formed,  by  the  intense  electro-magnetic  pulses  set  up,  or  possibly 
by  some  catalytic  actions.  Crystals  of  glycerine  were  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  but  it  was  found  that  the  radium  was  not  necessary,  the  low 
temperature  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  form.  On  being 

(1)  These  experiments  were  made  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  in  October, 
1904,  and  were  exhibited  to  a  host  of  people  in  Cambridge  at  the  time.  By  a 
coincidence,  M.  R.  Dubois,  an  eminent  physiologist,  shortly  afterwards  stated, 
in  an  inaugural  address  at  Lyons  last  November,  that  he  had  observed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  similar  bodies,  which  he  called  vacuolides,  by  the  action  of  radium 
on  certain  culture  media.  Up  to  the  time  of  correcting  the  proofs  of  this  article 
he  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  made  any  communication  to  any  scientific 
journal  on  the  subject.  In  abstracting  my  work  for  the  Revue  des  Idees,  July 
15th,  1905,  he  refers  to  his  speech  and  proposes  to  change  the  name  of  his 
vacuolides  to  eobes.  He  admits  they  are  the  same  as  radiobes. 
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-  removed  from  the  cooling  chamber  and  allowed  to  stand  at 
;  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room ,  they  rapidly  disappeared  in 
about  five  minutes  or  so. 

’  The  experiment  was  also  made  with  gelatine.  Microscopic 
crvstals  were  thus  easily  produced  by  immersion  in  liquid  air,  and 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  colloid  was  greatly  altered,  as  it 
‘  became  intensely  opaque. 

Bouillon,  which  was  carefully  sterilised  under  pressure  at  a 
I  temperature  from  130°  to  140°  with  radium  for  about  thirty 
:  minutes  at  a  time,  was  also  tried.  It  was  found  in  this  case  that 
;;  after  two  days  a  culture  was  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  gela- 
i|  tine.  Moreover,  on  repeating  the  experiment  it  was  observed  that 
i  the  culture  was  still  formed  even  when  the  tube  was  not  frozen, 
j  This  was  most  remarkable,  but  the  obvious  explanation  appeared 
i  to  be  that  the  cultures  were  contaminations  and  the  result  of  im- 
jierfect  sterilisation.  So  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  con¬ 
trols.  The  result  was  precisely  the  same  as  before,  in  the  tube 
containing  radium,  whilst  the  control  tube  showed  no  sign  what¬ 
ever  of  contamination.  The  radium  was  mixed  with  the  gelatine 
medium  in  most  of  the  experiments;  in  some,  however,  it  was 
contained  in  another  and  smaller  tube  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
gelatine,  or  in  a  side  tube.  In  all  the  experiments  which  may  be 
regarded  as  reliable,  actual  contact  seemed  to  be  necessary, 
although  at  first  it  seemed  as  though  the  a -rays  were  sufficient. 
But  in  all  such  cases  some  of  the  radium  actually  got  to  the 
gelatine  during  the  process  of  sterilisation. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  the  salt  used  was  the  chloride.  It 
was  sprinkled  on  a  narrow  glass  slide  over  which  a  thin  layer  of 
gum  was  spread.  The  cultures  were  obtained  only  when  the 
edge  of  the  glass  slide  came  in  contact  with  the  gelatine. 

On  looking  up  the  matter  I  found  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  gum  acted  on  gelatine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  jiroduce  oily 
drops. ^  Controls  with  gum  alone,  however,  proved  that  the  two 
effects  were  entirely  different,  the  gum  globules  being  confined 
chiefly  to  the  surface,  disappearing  altogether  after  some  days, 
whilst  the  radium  effect  increased. 

Thus  it  seemed  quite  clear  from  these  control  experiments  that 
the  gum  was  not  the  cause  of  the  culture-like  appearances,  whilst 
subsequent  experiments  with  pure  radium  salt  proved  this  beyond 
doubt. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  sub-cultures  by  inoculation  in  fresh 
media.  The  sub-cultures  did  not  show  the  slightest  signs  of 
growth  for  nearly  six  weeks.  They  then,  however,  did  manifest 


(1)  Article  “  Gum  ”  Encyclo'pcedia  Britannica.  9th  Edition. 
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a  tendency  towards  development,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent. 

Thus  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  original  cultures  were  not 
bacteria. 

The  first  experiments  were  repeated  with  radium  bromide. 
About  ’2-^-  milligrammes  of  the  salt  contained  in  a  small  glass 
tube,  one  end  of  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point,  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  an  ordinary  test-tube  containing  bouillon.  The  test- 
tube  w’as  plugged  with  cotton-wool  in  the  usual  way  with  such 
experiments,  and  then  sterilised  at  a  temperature  of  130°  C.  for 
about  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  On  cooling,  as  soon  as  the  liquid 
had  coagulated,  the  fine  end  of  the  inner  tube  containing  the 
radium  was  broken  by  means  of  a  wire  hook  in  a  side  tube.  The 
salt  was  thus  allowed  to  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  After 
twenty-four  hours  signs  of  growth  were  already  visible.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  tube  and  examining  the  culture  microscopically  the  same 
results  were  obtained  as  previously. 

Their  appearance  is  indeed  most  striking.  It  is  curious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  with  the  bromide  the  cultures,  although  produced  more 
rapidly,  did  not  spread  far  into  the  interior  of  the  gelatine,  as  did 
those  due  to  the  chloride. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  consistency  with  which  they  appear, 
and  their  form  at  each  stage  of  development,  are  not  the  least 
striking  feature  of  their  many  characteristics.  At  first  their 
appearance  is  that  of  diplococci ;  yet  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  vary  considerably  through  a 
considerable  range  from  0.3#*^  to  mere  specks,  as  seen  in  a  1-12 
inch  power.  There  is  an  indication  of  growth  and  of  their  having 
originated  from  ultra-microscopic  particles. 

At  first  they  looked  like  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  but  these 
are  so  very  much  larger  and  are  visible  with  much  lower  powers. 
The  latter  are  insoluble,  w’hilst  the  former  are  soluble  in  warm 
water,  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  identified.  They  might  have 
been  soluble  phosphates,  but  the  considerations  which  follow 
indicate  that  they  are  highly  complicated  structures  and  more 
like  organisms. 

The  polariscope  does  not  give  the  figures  and  changes  of  colour 
which  are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  crystal.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  left-handed  rotation  impiarted  to  the  gelatine,  and  one 
which  can  easily  be  detected  when  the  culture  has  penetrated 
some  distance  into  the  interior,  the  rotation  amounting  to  several 
degrees  in  a  centimetre  thickness.  Thus  they  appear  to  be  more 
of  the  nature  of  colloided  bodies,  but  like  bacteria  with  an  asym¬ 
metric  structure. 

(1)  n  is  the  one-thousandth  of  a  millimetre,  or  the  twenty-five-thousandth  of 
an  inch. 
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The  very  minute  quantity  which  could  be  experimented  with 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  investigate  their  chemical  com¬ 
position;  but  the  method  of  prolonged  observation,  like  the 
astronomical  method  in  matters  over  wffiich  we  have  no  control, 
enables  us  to  study  their  structure  and  behaviour,  and  to  decide 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  are  crystalline  or  organised  and 
living  forms. 

U[)on  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “crystal”  should  stand  for  some  definite  thing.  By  a 
crystal  I  mean  an  aggregate  of  symmetrically  arranged  groups 
of  molecules.  Such  aggregates  are  known  to  grow  by  piling  up, 
as  it  were,  one  on  to  another.  They  grow  by  accretion,  not 
by  assimilation,  from  their  environment.  Sachs ^  regarded  proto¬ 
plasm  as  made  up  of  minute  crystals,  but  that  seems  perhaps  to 
be  using  the  word  in  a  somewhat  elastic  sense,  if  protoplasm,  a 
colloid  substance,  were  to  be  included  amongst  crystalline  bodies. 

If  colloidal  bodies  are  aggregates  of  minute  crystals,  they  are, 
however,  not  symmetrically  arranged  crystals,  and  the  aggregate 
is  not  isomorphous  with  the  constituent  crystals,  but  on  the  wdiole 
amorphous. 

An  organism  has  a  structure,  a  nucleus,  and  an  external 
boundary  or  cell-wall,  and  its  vitality  may  be  described  as  being 
a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  between  its  internal  and  its 
external  relations. 

Now  a  clear  examination  of  the  bodies  produced  by  the  action 
of  radium  on  culture  media  will  enable  us  to  decide  under  which 
of  these  tw^o  heads  these  bodies  come. 

The  earlier  stage  does  not  reveal  any  structure,  but  later  on  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  a  highly  organised  body  is  distinctly 
shown ;  whilst  after  a  while  the  segregation  effects  of  growth  and 
development,  which  it  would  appear  rule  crystals  out  of  court, 
become  distinctly  marked.  In  such  large  bodies  a  satellite  or 
offspring  is  usually  visible  and  is  suggestive  of  reproduction. 

This  sub-division  is  the  most  striking  thing  about  them,  and  a 
clear  idea  of  its  actual  nature  cannot  fully  be  derived  from  the 
photographs.  When  the  body  exceeds  3/^  there  is  a  tendency 
for  it  to  divide  up,  and  each  part  to  lead  a  separate  existence. 

The  growth  is  from  the  minutest  visible  speck  to  two  dots, 
then  a  dumb-bell  shaped  appearance,  later  more  like  frog’s  spawn, 

(1)  Physiology  of  Plants,  p.  206.  His  view  that  protoplasm  is  an  organised 
substance  consisting  of  crystalline,  doubly  refracting  molecules  (Micelhe)  is  now 
generally  accepted.  In  the  moist  state  each  of  these  (Micellse)  is  surrounded 
with  an  envelope  of  water  in  consequence  of  its  powerful  attraction.  In  their 
dry  state  they  are  in  mutual  contact.  This  theory  of  the  internal  structure  of 
organised  bodies  was  founded  by  Naegeli. 
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and  so  on  through  various  stages  until  it  reaches  a  shape  largely 
different  from  its  previous  forms,  when  it  divides  and  loses  its 
individuality,  and  utimately  becomes  resolved  into  minute  crystals 
possibly  of  uric  acid.  This  is  a  development  which  no  crystal  has 
yet  been  known  to  make,  and  forces  upon  the  mind  the 
idea  that  they  must  be  organisms;  the  fact,  however,  that 
they  are  soluble  in  water  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  suggestion  that  they  can  be  bacteria.  But  the  stop¬ 
page  of  growth  and  the  sub-division  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  circumstances  as  these  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations  of  the 
individual  with  its  surroundings,  and  thus  suggests  vitality. 

The  continuity  of  structure,  assimilation,  and  growth,  and  then 
sub-division,  together  with  the  nucleated  structure  as  shown  in 
a  few  of  the  best  specimens,  suggests  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  amongst  living  things,  in  the  sense  in  ichich  ice  use  the 
words,  whetber  we  call  them  bacteria  or  not. 

As  they  do  not  possess  all  the  properties  of  bacteria  they  are 
not  what  arc  understood  by  this  name,  and  are  obviously  alto¬ 
gether  outside  the  beaten  track  of  living  things.  This,  how'ever, 
wdll  not  prevent  such  bodies  from  coming  under  the  realm  of 
biology,  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  to  possess  many  of  the  qualities 
and  properties  which  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  tbe  borderland 
between  crystals  and  bacteria,  organisms  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  have  employed  the  word,  and  possibly  the  missing  link  be¬ 
tween  the  animate  and  inanimate.  May  it  not  also  be  the  germ 
which,  after  countless  generations,  under  gradually  changing 
forms  and  in  suitable  environments ,  has  at  length  evolved  into  a 
bacillus  at  which  yve  gaze  and  gaze  with  hopeless  wonder  and 
amazement,  each  time  we  view  it  in  the  microscope  to-day? 

In  their  properties  they  are  so  like  bacteria  and  yet  not  of 
them,  nor  of  crystals,  from  both  of  which  they  differ  widely,  that 
they  may  with  advantage,  as  we  have  said,  be  called  Radiobes,  a 
name  at  once  suggestive  both  of  their  nature  and  their  origin. 

Thus  the  gap,  apparently  insuperable,  between  the  organic  and 
the  inorganic  world  seems,  however  roughly,  to  be  bridged  over 
by  the  presence  of  these  radio-organic  organisms  which  at  least 
may  give  a  clue  as  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life,  “that 
vital  putrefaction  of  the  dust,”  to  which  Dr.  Saleeby  has  recently 
drawn  attention. 

Rainey  obtained  many  curious  results  with  salts  of  lime,  but 
some  of  his  observations  may  have  been  due  to  microbes,  as  in 
those  days  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  process  of 
sterilisation,  whilst  crystals  of  lime  would  be  insoluble  in  water. 

Schenck’s  crystals,  however,  can  be  examined  in  the  polari- 
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*  scope,  and  do  not  segregate  and  reproduce  as  the  bodies  we  are 
dealing  with  invariably  have  been  found  to  do. 

May  it  not  be  that,  amongst  those  unknown  processes  which, 

!  asHuxley  expected,  worked  in  the  “remote  prodigious  vista  of  the 
^  past,”  where  he  could  find  no  record  of  the  commencement  of  life, 

1  the  process  now  considered  almost  a  universal  one,  of  radio¬ 
activity,  performed  those  reactions,  that  we  now  see  taking  place 
in  gelatine  cultures,  slowly  and  yet  spontaneously  by  virtue  of 
i  even  slightly  radio-active  bodies? 

;  The  earth  itself,  which  is  slightly  radio-active,  should  act  like- 
1  wise,  and  the  substances  required  are  the  ingredients  for  the 
i  formation  of  radio-organisms. 

The  only  process  taking  place  in  matter  which  has  since  then 
revealed  a  hidden  source  of  energy,  not  destroyed  by  heat,  is 
radio-activity. 

Whether  the  lowliest  forms  of  life — so  simple  that  the  simplest 
amoeba  as  we  see  it  to-day  would  appear  a  highly  complex  form — 
whether  such  elementary  types  have  arisen  from  inorganic  matter 
by  such  processes  as  I  have  described,  I  know  not.  May  it  not 
be,  however,  and  does  it  not  seem  probable,  in  the  light  of  these 
experiments,  that  the  recently  discovered  processes  of  instability 
and  decay  of  inorganic  matter,  resulting  from  the  unexpected 
source  of  energy  which  gives  rise  to  them ,  are  analogous  in  many 
ways  to  the  very  inappropriately  called  “vital  force  ”  or  really  vital 
energy  of  living  matter?  For  this  idea  such  physiologists  as 
Johannes  Muller  so  devoutly  pleaded  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  And  may  they  not  also  be  the  source  of  life  upon  this 
planet  ? 

Cannot  this  instability  and  decay  of  inorganic  matter  of  atoms 
of  highly  complex  structure,  in  suitable  environments,  be  the  seat 
of  disturbances,  of  fermentations,  and  of  metabolisms?  The  build¬ 
ing  up  and  breaking  down  through  catalytic  actions  of  great  com¬ 
plex  aggregates,  not  merely  of  stable  crystalline  forms,  but  of 
unstable  dynamical  aggregations,  imparted  by  the  unstable  atom 
of  a  radio-active  substance ,  to  the  agglomerated  mass  ? 

The  results  of  these  investigations  of  which  I  have  given  an 
account,  although  not  affording  an  answer  to  this  question,  by 
giving  rise  to  organisms  such  as  bacteria  (for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  are  the  descendants  of  countless  generations, 
under  gradually  varying  conditions),  still  afford  beyond  doubt 
organic  forms  of  matter,  as  appears  from  their  structure  and 
behaviour,  even  if  they  are  not  crystals  or  bacteria  of  the  types 
already  knowm,  and  place  also  at  our  disposal  a  method  of 
structural  organic  synthesis,  of  which  the  chemist,  perhaps,  has 
not  hitherto  made  use  wuth  effect. 
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When  working  some  time  ago  at  the  phosphorescent  glow  in  f 
gases,  I  was  led  from  various  considerations  to  infer  that  the  I 
luminosity  was  the.  result  of  great  complex  molecular  agglomera-  I 
tions  produced  by  the  spark.  The  duration  of  the  life-period,  if  I  | 
might  so  call  it,  of  those  molecular  groups  is  greatly  increased  bv  I 
letting  them  diffuse  into  another  tube  through  which  the  spark  | 
had  not  previously  been  sent.^  * 

The  effect  of  glycerine  and  gelatine  on  phosphorescent  liquids 
is  also  known  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  luminosity,  and  this 
is  probably  due  to  diminution  of  the  number  of  collisions. 

I  thus  endeavoured  to  observe  the  effect  upon  the  phosphores¬ 
cent  molecules  by  introducing  glycerine  or  gelatine  into  a 
vacuum  tube,  immediately  after  sending  a  discharge  of  electricity 
through  it,  whilst  the  phosphorescent  glow  lasted. 

If  the  glycerine  or  gelatine  on  being  introduced  is  shaken  inside 
the  tube,  some  of  the  phosj>horescent  molecules  would  be  caught 
by  the  liquid,  which  in  turn  should  become  phosphorescent.  The 
cyanogen  molecules,  it  was  thougnt,  would  do  this  particularly  on 
account  of  their  persistent  nature  after  the  passage  of  the  dis¬ 
charge.  Bouillon,^  which  had  been  sterilised  with  the  tube  itself 
before  being  introduced,  w'as  also  among  the  substances  employed. 
The  vapour,  however,  from  these  substances  wdien  in  the  liquid 
state  was  enough  to  prevent  the  phosphorescent  molecules  which  1 
could  exist  at  low  pressure  from  persisting,  and  thus  the  experi-  I 
ments  for  the  time  were  dropped. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  complex  molecules  of  para-cyanogen.  ! 
unstable,  but  at  the  same  time  persistent  and  yielding  a  vast 
store  of  energy  in  their  disintegration,  might  act  as  nuclei  which  j 
would  in  suitable  media  set  up  catalytic  activity,  and  thus  act 
as  a  means  of  synthesising  complex  organic  compounds,  a  method 
not  hitherto  employed.  It  wms  for  this  reason  that  bouillon,  of 
the  composition  used  in  the  experiments  with  radium,  was  em¬ 
ployed,  since  it  contained  all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm,  and 
it  seemed  at  the  time  quite  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  that  the 
physical  properties  of  the  cyanogen  molecule,  as  well  as  its 
chemical  properties,  justified  the  very  shrewd  conception  of 
Pfliiger,  that  the  molecule  of  cyanogen  is  a  semi-living  thing. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  living  proteid  as  it  con¬ 
stitutes  living  substance,  and  dead  proteid  as  it  occurs  in  egg- 
albumen,  is  in  the  self-decomposition  of  the  former  and  the  stable 
constitution  of  the  latter. 

(1)  Philosophical  Magazine,  March,  1901. 

(2)  In  this  particular  case  it  was  the  substance  used  for  cultivating  photogemc 
micro-cocci. 
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Venvorn  says  : — “The  starting  point  for  further  consideration 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  the  heterogeneous  decomposition  pro¬ 
ducts  of  living  jiroteid  such  as  uric  acid,  creatin,  and,  moreover, 
the  nuclein  bases,  guanin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin,  a 
part  contains  cyanogen  as  a  radical,  and  a  part  like  urea,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  decomposition  products  of  living  proteid,  can 
be  produced  artificially  from  cyanogen  compounds  by  a  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  atoms.”  “  This  points  strongly,”  he  thinks,  “  to  the 
probability  that  living  proteid  contains  the  radical  cyanogen,  and 
thus  differs  fundamentally  from  dead  or  food  proteid.”  Thus, 
according  to  Pfliiger,  “in  the  formation  of  cell  substance,  i.e.,  of 
living  proteid  out  of  food  proteid,  a  change  in  the  latter  takes 
place,  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  going  into  a  cyanogen-like  relation 
with  the  atoms  of  carbon,  probably  with  the  absorption  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  heat.”  Cyanogen  is  a  radical  which  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  energy,  and  although  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  radium  compounds,  its  potential  store  is  nevertheless  very 
great,  as  appears  from  thermal  investigations.  Again,  “the  idea 
that  it  is  the  cyanogen  especially  that  confers  upon  the  living  pro¬ 
teid  molecule  its  characteristic  properties  is  supported  especially  by 
many  analogies  that  exist  between  living  proteid  and  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  cyanogen.  Thus  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  cyanogen . 
cyanic  acid,  H.C.N.O,  i^ossesses  great  similarity  to  living  proteid. 
Pfliiger  calls  attention  to  the  following  interesting  points  of  com¬ 
parison.  (1)  Both  bodies  grow  by  polymerisation  by  chemically 
combining  similar  molecules,  like  chains,  into  masses,  the  growth 
of  living  substance  takes  place  thus,  and  in  this  way  also  the  poly¬ 
meric  HnCnNnOa  comcs  frooi  cyanic  acid,  H.C.N.O.  (2)  Further, 
both  bodies  in  the  presence  of  water  are  spontaneously  decom¬ 
posed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  (3)  Both  afford  urea  by 
dissociation,  i.e.,  by  intra-molecular  re-arrangement,  not  by 
direct  oxidation.  (4)  Finally,  both  are  liquid  and  transparent 
at  low  temperatures  and  coagulate  at  higher  ones ;  cyanic 
acid  earlier,  living  proteid  later.”  “Their  similarity,”  says 
Pfliiger,  “is  so  great  that  I  might  term  cyanic  acid  a  half-living 


molecule.” 

Pfliiger’s  analyses  have  not  met,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with 
widespread  recognition.  Further  experimental  confirmation  is 
doubtless  necessary  before  they  can  be  ranked  as  theory. 

The  dynamical  nature  of  the  cyanogen  molecule,  however,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  large  store  of  potential  energy  it  contains,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  resemblance  between  it  and  radium  compounds,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  internal  energy  thus  manifested 
by  the  molecular  disintegration  is  of  an  entirely  different  order 
of  magnitude.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sufficient  resemblance  be- 
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tween  the  two  to  utilise  each  for  the  purpose  of  the  experiments 
we  have  in  view.  Then  the  molecule  of  either  might  act  as  a 
nucleus  which  should  by  catalysis,  or  some  other  means,  setup 
dynamically  unstable  groups,  which,  though  not  living  in  tie 
sense  that  they  possessed  the  n  qualities  of  living  proteid,  may  bv 
possessing  (n  -  1)  of  those  qualities,  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  life 
in  the  sense  in  which  many  philosophers  have  used  the  word.  If 
cyanogen  is  a  half-living  thing,  as  Ffliiger  supix)sed  for  the  reason 
we  have  given,  it  is  only  natural  to  try  if  it  would  form  growths 
in  culture  media,  and  the  use  of  bouillon  in  my  experiments  was 
merely  the  logical  outcome  of  this  conception. 

It  seems  quite  beyond  hope  that  even  if  we  had  the  materials 
and  conditions  for  producing  life  in  the  laboratory  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  forms  of  life  as  developed  as  even  the  simplest 
amoeba,  for  the  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  these  are  the 
descendants  of  almost  an  indefinite  series  of  ancestors.  But  it  is 
not  beyond  hope  to  produce  others,  more  elementary  ones,  arti¬ 
ficially  ;  and  the  micro-organisms — I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling 
them  such — which  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  although  not 
bacteria,  still  may  be  looked  upon  as  approximating  to  these  more 
closely,  and  certainly  regarded  as  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
any  forms  of  crystalline  or  colloid  bodies  hitherto  observed. 

John  Butler  Burke. 
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1  ASPIRATIONS. 


Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  some  commotion  should  be  created 
bv  the  Admiralty’s  announcement  of  the  visit  of  the  Channel 
Fleet  and  the  First  Cruiser  Squadron  to  the  Baltic.  A  section 
of  the  German  Press  immediately  tried  to  convince  the  German 
people  that  the  countries  which  are  washed  by  this  sea  have  good 
claim  to  close  it  against  other  nations’  warships,  creating  a  mare 
clausum.  This  contention  was,  however,  so  preposterous  that  it 
was  at  once  abandoned.  It  was  possibly  put  forward  to  test  the 
strength  of  public  opinion  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  and  it 
entirely  failed  to  meet  with  support.  Neither  Russia  nor  the 
Scandinavian  Fowlers  regard  German  predominance  with  favour. 
The  irritation  in  Germany  caused  by  the  British  naval  visit,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  upon  the  Anglo-French  fetes  at  Portsmouth,  in 
I  which  the  North  Sea  Fleets  of  the  two  nations  participated,  was 
largely  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  of 
the  facts  preceding  the  decision  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
visit  was  planned  in  no  hostility.  It  was  arranged  some  time 
before  the  two  Emperors  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  prior 
to  the  Kaiser's  announcement  that  he  intended  to  visit  King 
Oscar  and  the  venerable  King  of  Denmark.  It  is  a  political  incur¬ 
sion,  it  is  true,  but  no  call  will  be  made  at  any  German  wmr  port, 
whereas  German  Fleets  have  been  at  Berehaven  and  at  Plymouth 
m  recent  years. 

When  the  reorganisation  of  the  British  Fleet  was  carried  out 
this  spring,  it  was  announced  that  the  Channel  Fleet  would  in 
future  cruise  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  Scandinavian  waters  as  w’ell 
as  in  the  English  Channel.  Since  this  reorganisation  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  been  securely  cemented,  and  consequently  the  Channel  Fleet 
has  little  or  no  purpose  in  cruising  in  the  English  Channel.  A 
fleet  should  not  carry  out  its  sea  training  in  a  sea  in  which  it  is 
most  unlikely  it  will  have  to  fight.  Thus,  while  the  Channel 
fleet  will  be  seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  Channel,  where  it  has 
Its  base,  it  will  cruise  more  frequently  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
icpeated  incursions  into  Scandinavian  waters  will  be  made. 

Since  the  German  people  have  chosen  to  embark  upon  a  scheme 
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of  naval  aggrandisement  they  must  be  prepared  to  accept  with  as 
good  grace  as  may  be  the  action  which  Great  Britain,  the  supreme 
naval  Power  of  the  world,  has  been  called  upon  to  take  as  a 
counter  move,  but  in  no  spirit  of  hostility.  The  seas  are  all  one 
as  Lord  Selborne  has  told  us,  and  the  British  Navy  will  not 
abdicate  its  right  to  go  anywhere  it  chooses.  We  have  important 
trade  interests  in  the  Baltic,  and,  apart  from  other  reasons,  the 
presence  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  those  waters  is  essential. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  people  will  not  take  German 
irritation  too  much  to  heart,  because  it  is,  after  all,  only  human 
that  they  should  feel  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  Russian  Fleet  Germany  was  left  “cock  of  the 
walk  ’’  in  the  Baltic  and  adjacent  w^aters,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
marshalling  the  active  fleet  of  the  Empire  and  taking  it  for  a 
ceremonial  cruise  off  the  Scandinavian  coasts.  By  the  British 
visit  in  imposing  force  the  effect  of  this  demonstration  has  been 
immediately  neutralised,  and  at  a  critical  moment.  Is  it  un¬ 
natural  that  the  German  people,  proud  of  their  new  fleet  and 
anxious  to  use  it  for  the  assertion  of  a  pacific  over-lordship, 
should  feel  sore?  The  Germans  have  watched  wdth  close  atten¬ 
tion  the  development  of  British  naval  organisation  in  the  past 
nine  months,  and  they  have  realised  its  significance.  They  have 
seen  the  Home  Fleet  given  the  title  of  Channel  Fleet  and  in¬ 
creased  from  eight  battleships  to  eleven  battleships,  and  they 
have  recently  learnt  that  it  is  intended  to  further  augment  its 
strength  by  the  addition  of  four  battleships  w’hich  have  just 
returned  from  China  seas.  These  fifteen  battleships,  with  sh 
associated  armoured  cruisers,  will  form  in  fact,  though  not  in  I 
name,  the  North  Sea  Fleet  of  Great  Britain.  The  re-constituted 
Channel  (or  North  Sea)  Fleet  is  more  than  equal  in  fighting 
power  to  the  whole  of  the  German  Active  Fleet.  This  truth  has 
come  upon  the  Germans  as  an  unwelcome  revelation  after  years  of 
self-sacrifice  undertaken  in  the  confident  anticipation  that  Great 
Britain  was  on  the  down  grade ,  and  that  they  had  only  to  add 
to  the  strength  of  their  naval  forces  in  order  to  gain  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  They  have  been  misledby 
the  German  Navy  League  and  by  leaders  who  have  advocated  an 
active  naval  policy.  They  find  that  while  they  have  been  borrow¬ 
ing  largely  year  by  year  in  order  to  pay  for  their  new  ships,  Grea' 
Britain  has  shown  no  inclination  to  abdicate  her  historic  position. 
The  German  people,  as  they  look  upon  the  powerful  Channe 
Fleet  cruising  at  their  very  doors,  wull  be  reminded  that  it  n 
merely  the  advance  guard  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  home  port 
are  a  dozen  more  battleships  held  on  the  leash,  in  comm:; 
sion  and  stored  ready  to  sail  at  a  few  hours’  notice  and  fight 
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Within  a  few  days’  steaming  are  nine  battleships  of  the  Atlantic 
I  Fleet,  which  can  sweep  up  the  Channel  and  into  the  North  Sea. 
Owing  to  the  wisdom  which  has  been  shown  in  the  direction  of 
British  foreign  policy ,  this  country  is  now  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  while  evidences  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Pussia  are  not  wanting.  For  the  present, 

1  Germany  stands  alone.  In  southern  waters  the  British  Fleet  has 
j:  no  probable  objective. 

I.ifter  all  the  elforts  which  the  German  people  have  made,  the 
British  Fleet  remains  to-day  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  the 
Fleet  which  the  Kaiser  has  nursed  with  so  much  persistency  ;  and 
on  every  hand  British  opinion  supiwrts  the  Government  in  its 
Jeterinination  to  maintain  the  two-Power  standard.  Ficonomic- 
ally  and  geographically  Germany  is  in  a  hole,  and  the  ebullitions 
i  which  lately  appeared  in  the  German  Press  were  merely  expressions 
I  of  chagrin  now  that  the  German  Government  realises  that  it  has 
been  checkmated  by  the  British  authorities.  With  the  disappear- 
I  ance  of  the  Bussian  Fleet  and  the  entente  cordiale  with  France, 

I  the  British  Fleet  dominates  the  world  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
■  extent  unparalleled  in  the  past  hundred  years,  and  it  is  realised 
j  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the  naval  position  of  Germany  for  the 
present  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  All  the  plans  for  playing  the  part 
of  “honest  broker”  have  miscarried,  and  the  German  Fleet  is 
left  in  a  [X)sition  of  complete  isolation.  Ship  for  ship  the  German 
men-of-war  in  commission  in  the  Baltic  are  weaker  than  those 
i  of  the  British  Channel  Fleet  alone. 

M  a  moment  when  the  Admiralty  at  Berlin  is  forced  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  German  naval  forces.  Prince 
von  Billow  is  occupied  with  the  uncongenial  task  of  endeavouring 
to  make  Imperial  revenue  balance  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
expenditure.  The  peoples  of  the  States  which  form  the  German 
;  Empire  have  found  that  Imperialism  is  expensive  ;  the  outlay  on 

i'*  the  “little  war”  in  South-West  Africa  is  mounting  up  by  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  The  contributions  of  the  States  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Empire  are  in  several  cases  in  arrears,  and  from  many 
quarters  the  Imperial  Treasurer  has  been  informed  that  they 
■  cannot  increase  their  quotas.  It  is  at  this  moment  (1)  when 
t  Berlin  is  worried  by  extreme  financial  stringency ;  (2)  when  a 
'  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  revealed ;  (3)  when 
'^1  the  “little  war”  is  developing  into  a  campaign,  muddled  and 
expensive,  and  (4)  when  the  Bussian  forces  in  the  Baltic  have 
'  j  practically  disappeared,  that  the  British  Channel  Fleet  is  proceed- 
'l  ing  on  its  cruise  in  Baltic  w^aters,  and  neutralising  the  naval  pre- 
dominance  of  Germany.  The  German  people  wnuld  be  more  than 
human  if  they  did  not  feel  some  discomfiture  at  this  dramatic 
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revelation  of  the  failure  of  the  policy  upon  which  they  have  placed  ^ 
their  money,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  which  they  have  year  bv  f 

year  added  to  the  debt  of  the  Empire.  In  spite  of  all  theb  * 

efforts  they  are  relatively  little  better  off  than  they  were  before 
they  embarked  on  the  policy  of  expansion  in  1898.  They  have  s 
toiled  and  sacrificed,  but  owing  to  the  recent  action  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  antagonism  but  merely  in  o 
self-defence,  they  have  made  little  headway.  The  British  f 

authorities,  learning  from  the  German  handbook  of  method,  have  • 

added  to  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  reduced  the  expenditure.  This  is  the  situation  as  the  v 

Channel  Fleet,  with  its  attendant  armoured  cruisers  and  torpedo  b 

craft,  under  five  admirals,  carries  out  its  sea  training  in  the  u 

Baltic,  under  the  eyes  of  Northern  Europe.  a 

The  completeness  with  which  the  British  Navy  dominates  Eu-  « 

ropean  waters  is  not  accidental.  It  is  the  result  of  definite  policy,  s 

wisely  framed  and  rapidly  carried  out.  Nine  months  ago  the  a 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  sketched  in  outline  a  new  scheme  f 

for  the  reorganisation  and  distribution  of  the  British  Fleet.  Id  v 

the  interval  this  scheme  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  possible  f 

now  to  assess  the  value  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  a 
the  fighting  weight  and  efficiency  of  the  British  Navy.  The  " 

nation  has  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  changes  because  a 

they  have  figured  so  little  in  the  newspapers.  Have  they  not  y 

got  the  Army  to  discuss?  So  far  as  the  intelligent  discussion  of  c 

naval  questions  is  concerned,  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  a 

contain  six  members  wiio  are  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  t 

and  even  the  few  members  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  a 

naval  affairs  have  either  too  little  time  or  insufficient  information  v 

to  enable  them  to  become  masters  of  the  intricate  details  of  the  v 

organisation  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  t 

world.  The  fact  that  the  fighting  weight  and  efficiency  of  the  I 

British  Navy  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  present  year  r 

has  called  forth  little  praise,  though  a  good  deal  of  scepticism  1 

was  uttered  when  the  prophecy  was  made.  ^ 

Much  ignorant  criticism  was  indulged  in  because  the  I 

Admiralty  decided  that  in  the  cause  of  good  administration  v 

it  was  essential  to  take  stock  of  the  Fleet  and  reject  from  the  a 

fighting  line  those  vessels  which  were  not  in  a  condition  either  to  i 

fight  or  run  away.  This  aspect  of  Admiralty  policy  made  an  un¬ 
favourable  impression  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  simple  li 
reason  that  sound  business  opinion  has  little  weight  at  St.  o 
Stephen’s.  It  is  forgotten  that  naval  architecture  is  a  progres-  j 
sive  science ,  and  that  the  magnificent  battleship  which  is  the  pride  t 
of  the  nation  to-day  will  be  condemned  as  obsolete  fifteen  or  ( 
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twenty  years  later,  and  that  the  time  comes  when,  in  view  of  the 
further  application  of  science  to  the  destruction  of  man,  it  is 
the  truest  economy  to  place  old  ships  on  the  scrap-heap 
instead  of  frittering  away  large  sums  on  their  repair  or  recon¬ 
struction.  The  radical  fault  in  the  past — and  this  applies  to  all 
navies— is  that  constructors  have  failed  to  realise  the  limited  life 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  have  built  ships  as  though  they  were  to  last 
for  a  century.  Down  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  of  the 
Admiralty  ships  were  built,  manned,  and  stored  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  held  good  in  Nelson’s  time,  when  vessels 
were  the  sport  of  “the  unbought  wind,’’  were  absent  from  any 
base  of  supplies  for  many  months  together,  and  could  be  patched 
up  with  advantage  time  and  again,  and  their  lives  lengthened 
almost  indefinitely.  Eegrettable  as  it  may  be  to  throw  aside  as 
useless  ships  built  within  comparatively  recent  times,  this  is  the 
sound  policy.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  guns,  armour, 
and  mechanical  equipment  become  antiquated.  The  cost  of 
repairs  rises  alarmingly  after  a  man-of-war  has  been  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Had  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee  had  any  grasp  of  the  sound  jorinciples  of  financial 
administration  they  would  have  realised  the  ruinous  policy  which 
was  being  adopted  in  tinkering  up  obsolescent  and  obsolete  ships 
at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  country.  By  glancing  through  the  Dock¬ 
yard  Expense  Accounts  they  would  have  seen  that  this  policy  was 
casting  upon  the  country  a  heavy  burden  of  expenditure  without 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  They  would  have  called 
the  attention  of  Parliament  in  1903-4  to  the  continued  outlay 
upon  ships  which  under  no  circumstances  could  prove  of  much 
value  in  time  of  war.  Business  men  throughout  the  country 
would  have  stood  aghast  had  they  realised  that  ■fc'114,704  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  refit  of  the  twenty-year-old  battleship 
Howe,  that  T32,135  had  been  devoted  to  a  vain  attempt  to 
r  render  the  battleship  Hood  fit  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  that  no 
1  less  than  T77,000  had  been  laid  out  in  useless  alterations  to  the 
ancient  battleship  Colossus,  built  at  Portsmouth  two  years  before 
e  i^ueen  Victoria  celebrated  her  Jubilee  ;  while  no  less  than  T58,715 
u  was  frittered  away  on  the  cruiser  Aurora,  with  her  old  soft  armour 
e  and  her  inadequate  fighting  equipment.  These  are  merely  speci- 
0  men  items  illustrative  of  the  old  policy. 

>-  Year  by  year  the  country  was  being  led  to  devote  to  repairs 
le  large  sums  which  could  have  been  spent  with  far  more  advantage 
t.  on  the  construction  of  entirely  new  men-of-war.  In  the  first  ten 
s-  years  of  the  life  of  a  ship  the  expenditure  on  repairs  is  compara- 
le  lively  small ;  at  the  end  of  this  period,  owing  to  wear  and  tear 
ar  land  when  through  the  advance  of  science  the  vessel  is  losing  year 
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by  year  its  usefulness  for  war  purposes),  the  expenditure  upon 
repairs  increases  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  in  view  of  the  approach 
of  the  period  when  the  vessel  will  be  unfit  to  lie  in  the  line  with 
modern  ships,  a  wise  administration  should  hesitate  to  embark 
upon  costly  schemes  of  partial  reconstruction,  since,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
impossible  to  modernise  the  fighting  equipment  owing  to  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties.  The  wiser  course  is  to  recognise  that  ships  of  war 
deteriorate  rapidly ,  and  to  build  definitely  with  this  truth  in  view. 
Since  it  is  recognised  that  a  battleship’s  fighting  life  extends  to 
about  fifteen  years  only,  it  is  rank  wastefulness  to  build  it  as 
though  it  were  to  last  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  the  truest 
economy  to  recognise  that  naval  construction  is  a  progressive 
science,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  country 
will  have  obtained  the  full  return  for  the  expenditure  upon 
battleshij)  or  cruiser,  and  that  then  the  cost  of  repairs  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  pending  the  date  when  the  ship  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  removed  from  the  fighting  list  and  her  place  taken 
by  an  entirely  new'  man-of-war.  Down  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Admiralty  policy  this  economic  truth  was  not  realised ;  Far-  ! 
liament  judged  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  by  quantity  rather  than  | 
by  quality,  and  congratulated  itself  on  the  frantic  efforts  which  | 
the  Admiralty  were  making  to  tinker  up  obsolescent  vessels  which  i 
no  Board  of  Admiralty,  face  to  face  with  imminent  war,  would  | 
dare  to  trust  with  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  change  of  | 
policy  will  result  eventually  in  an  economy  of  millions  sterling  in  I 
the  Estimates. 

In  conjunction  with  this  scrap-heap  policy  the  Admiralty  deter¬ 
mined  to  act  upon  another  almost  self-evident  principle  of  naval 
warfare — concentration.  Years  ago  Nelson  uttered  the  aphorism 
that  war  is  a  business  of  position,  and  Captain  Mahan  has  told 
us  :  — 

Like  the  land,  the  sea,  as  a  military  field,  has  its  important  centres, 
and  it  is  not  controlled  by  spreading  your  force,  whatever  its  composition, 
evenly  over  an  entire  field  of  operations,  like  butter  over  bread,  but  by 
occupying  the  centres  with  aggregated  forces — fleets  or  armies  -ready  to 
act  in  masses,  in  various  directions  from  the  centres.  .  .  .  Concentrated 
forces,  therefore,  are  those  upon  which  warfare  depends  for  efficient 
control,  and  for  efficient  energy  in  the  operations  of  war.  They  have  two 
chief  essential  characteristics — force,  which  is  gained  by'  concentration  of 
numbers;  and  mobility,  which  is  the  ability  to  carry'  the  force  rapidly 
as  well  as  effectively,  from  the  centre  to  any  outlying  field  where  action, 
offensive  or  defensive,  becomes  necessary. 


This  is  a  commonplace  upon  w'hich  war  must  be  waged  if 
victory  is  to  be  achieved.  Down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty’s  new'  policy  the  necessity  for  concentration  was  not 
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recognised.  Scattered  over  the  seas  we  had  a  number  of  isolated 
squadrons  entirely  composed  of  ships  of  secondary  figliting  value  ; 
the  best  of  these  vessels  were  without  armour  protection  on  their 
sides,  and  mounted  no  guns  bigger  than  the  6-inch  weapon  which 
war  experience  in  the  Far  East  has  shown  to  be  comparatively  use¬ 
less,  and  the  worst  of  them  w'ere  so  old  and  inefficient  that  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  they  could  not  emerge 
successful  from  a  contest  with  any  probable  enemy.  About  10,000 
officers  and  men  were  thus  locked  up  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere.  They  were 
not  only  in  ships  which  could  not  fight  when  war  occurred,  but 
during  the  time  of  peace  they  had  no  opportunities  to  perfect 
themselves  in  essential  war  training  because  the  custom  was  for 
these  vessels  to  cruise  singly,  occupied  in  what  was  known  as 
“  showing  the  flag.”  Entered  in  the  Navy  and  paid  in  order  that 
they  might  defend  the  empire,  these  officers  and  men  were  cabined 
and  confined  in  ships  of  no  fighting  value,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  when  war  occurred  they  would  have  had  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Pussians — interning  their  ships  in  neutral  ports 
and  giving  their  parole  not  to  do  any  war-like  acts.  In  this  way 
the  Navy  in  peace  time  was  neglecting  the  essential  training  of 
this  large  personnel,  equivalent  to  a  third  of  the  whole  Japanese 
Fleet,  with  the  practical  certainty  that  in  the  event  of  war  these 
officers  and  men  would  have  become  mere  spectators  of  the 
naval  operations.  This  policy  was  dangerous,  unfair  to  the 
officers  and  men  concerned ,  and  grossly  wasteful ,  since  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  these  vessels  cast  upon  the  country  an  unnecessary 
burden,  besides  robbing  it  of  the  services  wJiich  the  crews  might 
otherwise  render  in  battle.  The  Admiralty  faced  this  anomaly 
courageously,  and  they  realised  that  war  is  a  matter  of  massed 
forces.  The  Pacific,  North  American,  and  South  Atlantic 
Squadrons  were  disestablished,  and  the  non-fighting  ships  in  other 
divisions  of  the  Fleet  were  recalled.  The  ships  were  useless,  but 
the  officers  and  men  were  valuable.  For  the  most  part,  these 
vessels,  recalled  from  their  lonely  cruises  in  distant  seas,  were 
either  put  on  the  scrap-heap  or  taken  to  non-naval  moorings,  there 
to  lie  as  England’s  forlorn  hope. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty  economised  in  two  directions;  first, 
they  recognised  that  a  ship  of  war  has  only  a  limited  life;  and, 
secondly,  they  decided  that  non-fighting  ships  in  distant  seas 
could  exercise  no  influence  on  the  course  of  war.  With  the  officers 
and  men  thus  set  free  the  Admiralty  were  enabled  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  concentration  so  effectively  summarised  by  Captain 
Mahan  and  amply  supported  by  all  the  teachings  of  history,  and 
to  reorganise  the  reserves  of  ships  in  the  home  ports. 
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As  lately  as  December  last  Portsmouth,  Devon  port,  and 
Chatham  were  crowded  with  an  immense  variety  of  vessels  old 
and  new,  in  motley  mixture,  not  a  single  one  of  which  was  ready 
for  war.  Year  in  and  year  out  they  swung  idly  round  their  buoys 
interfering  with  the  active  life  of  the  harbours,  and  an  innocent 
source  of  pride  to  ignorant  civilians.  Each  summer  it  was  the 
custom  to  mobilise  the  Fleet  for  war.  What  followed?  Imme¬ 
diately  the  drafting  officers  at  the  naval  depots  were  at  their  wits’ 
end  to  find  officers  and  men  to  commission  a  portion  only  of  the 
reserve  ships.  Owing  to  the  employment  of  so  many  officers  and 
men  in  the  non-fighting  forces  in  distant  seas,  the  available  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Admiralty  proved  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  each 
year  there  was  the  recurring  outcry  for  more  officers  and  men, 
with  the  result  that  between  1888  and  1894  the  personnel  of  the 
Fleet  rose  from  just  over  60,000  to  131,000.  In  spite  of  this  growth 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  available  for  fitting  out  for  sea 
even  the  most  modern  of  the  ships  in  reserve  at  the  home  ports 
was  insufficient,  without  entirely  dislocating  the  whole  of  the 
naval  organisation.  When  the  Admiralty  issued  its  annual  orders 
for  mobilisation  all  the  men  undergoing  gunnery,  torpedo,  navi¬ 
gation  ,  and  signal  courses  at  the  various  instructional  schools  had 
to  be  withdrawn  and  those  establishments  closed.  Officers  and 
men  on  leave  after  long  periods  of  foreign  service  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  themselves  at  one  or  other  of  the  ports  for  duty,  and 
for  a  period  of  many  days  all  w'as  confusion  and  disorder.  The  de¬ 
partments  which  wmre  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  executive  w’orked  their  hardest,  but  the  system  was  bad,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  they  accomplished  by  strenuous 
effort. 

When  the  crew’s  had  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  ships  were  commissioned,  and  officers  and  men 
realised  that  they  had  been  drafted  to  vessels  of  whose  mechanical 
and  fighting  equipment  they  w’ere  almost  completely  ignorant. 
Sympathy  between  the  personnel  and  the  ship  itself  is  essential  to 
war-like  efficiency.  During  the  previous  twmlve  months  the  ships 
had  received  only  casual  attention,  and  the  natural  result  was 
that  their  machinery  was  not  in  perfect  order.  After  more  or 
less  numerous  delays,  by  superhuman  efforts  the  captains  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  their  charges  to  sea  for  machinery  trials.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ships  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Admiralty  standard  of  efficiency,  while  others  passed 
the  test ;  but  the  records  of  the  manoeuvres  show  that  many  of 
these  ships,  specially  commissioned  from  the  reserve,  broke  down. 

Improvements  in  the  system  of  reserves  were,  it  is  true,  made 
latterly,  but  the  method  of  organisation  was  radically  wrong,  and 
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by  no  means  could  the  ships  in  reserve  be  considered  ready  to  do 
service  in  war.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  from 
a  fortnight  to  a  month  must  have  elapsed  before  all  the  vessels  in 
reserve  could  have  been  fitted  out  for  sea.  In  war  time  much  may 
happen  in  a  month.  In  face  of  this  recurring  difficulty  and  source 
of  weakness  the  Admiralty  decided  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
system.  In  his  memorandum  of  December  last  Lord  Selborne 
stated  : — 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that,  whenever  a  portion  of  the  Fleet  has 
been  specially  commissioned  for  manoeuvres,  the  only  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  during  these  manoeuvres  hav’e  been  in  connection  with  the  ships 
so  specially  commissioned.  .  .  .  The  increase  in  the  number,  size,  and 
horse-power  of  the  ships  in  commission  has  more  than  swallowed  up  the 
increase  in  the  personnel,  and  consequently  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
ships  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  has  not  yet  been  made.  .  .  . 

The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve.  The  fighting  ships  will  be  organised  quite  separately  from  the 
obsolete  or  non-fighting  ships.  They  will  each  have  a  captain,  a  second-in- 
command,  and  a  proportion  of  the  other  officers,  including  engineer, 
gunnery,  navigating,  and  torpedo  officers.  They  will  have  a  nucleus  of 
two-fifths  of  their  war  complement,  but  in  that  two-thirds  will  be  included 
all  the  more  expert  ratings,  especially  the  torpedo  ratings  and  the  principal 
gun  numbers,  and  each  ship  will  periodically  proceed  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  gunnery  practice  and  of  testing  her  machinery.  They  will  be 
grouped  homogeneously  at  the  three  home  ports  according  as  their  destina¬ 
tion  may  be  determined  for  reinforcement  in  time  of  war.  Each  group 
so  formed  will  be  commanded  by  a  flag  officer,  who  will  himself  take  the 
reinforcements  in  time  of  war  to  the  fleet  which  they  are  to  reinforce, 
and  he  and  Tie  alone  will  he  held  responsible  that  every  possible  step  has 
been  tahen  to  reduce  breahdowns  of  machinery  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  his  ships  when  mobilised,  is  without  flaw.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  ratings  kept  at  home  to  enable  the 
Board  to  commission  an  emergency  squadron  without  dislocating  the  schools 
or  nucleus  crews,  or  having  recourse  to  a  general  mobilisation. 

The  stocktaking  of  the  Navy  already  referred  to  was  carried  out 
last  year.  With  the  banishment  of  obsolete  ships  disappeared  the 
necessity  for  an  outlay  of  several  millions  on  dockyard,  store-house 
and  anchorage  extension  at  several  places,  four  and  a  half  millions 
being  saved  at  Chatham  alone  in  proposed  dock  works.  Only 
vessels  of  real  fighting  value  were  retained  at  the  ports.  These 
were  commissioned  in  January  last,  and  wdthin  a  few  weeks  the 
nation  was  provided  with  a  new  Fleet  in  reserve,  but  ready  for 
instant  service.  In  the  early  months  of  this  year  the  three 
divisions  cruised  separately  in  order  to  give  the  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  time  and  opportunity  to  ‘  ‘  shake  down  ’  ’  their  ships ,  and 
this  summer  manoeuvres  were  held  to  test  the  new  scheme.  Under 
the  superintendence  of  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  tactical  exer¬ 
cises  were  organised  in  the  English  Channel,  the  reserve  divisions 
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being  directed  to  engage  in  mimic  battles  with  the  Channel  Fleet 
and  the  First  and  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadrons  in  order  to  test  the 
nucleus  crew  system,  and  give  the  Admirals  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  tactical  ability. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  order  being  issued  by  the  Admiralty 
two  hundred  fighting  vessels  were  concentrated  in  the  Channel 
ready  for  war.  Never  before  had  the  British  Navy  assembled  in 
such  force,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  activity  at  the  naval 
ports  the  mananivres  passed  off  without  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion.  During  that  week  the  whole  of  the  British  Navy  in  home 
waters  was  mobilised  as  if  for  hostilities,  but  because  there  was  an 
absence  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  always  associated  with 
former  mobilisations,  and  the  training  classes  ashore  continued  as 
usual,  the  event  did  not  create  any  sensation.  In  order  to  send 
the  ships  of  the  Ecserve  Divisions  to  sea  practically  no  prepara¬ 
tions  were  necessary,  as  each  vessel  had  on  board  a  sufficient  crew 
to  navigate  her  and  fight,  and  each  officer  and  man  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ship  and  her  idiosyncrasies,  and  was  familiar 
with  his  special  duties.  No  extra  men  had  to  be  drafted  to  the 
ships  because  tbc  nucleus  crew  represented  the  minimum  required. 
Instead  of  proceeding  out  of  port  one  by  one,  leaving  behind  a 
certain  number  of  “  lame  ducks,”  as  was  the  case  in  the  past, 
the  ships  of  each  port  left  in  battle  order,  each  Division  under  its 
own  Bear- Admiral. 

As  was  anticipated  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  all 
mechanical  defects,  and  the  ships  of  the  Ecserve  Fleet  took  part 
in  three  pitched  battles  in  the  Channel  against  Divisions  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  and  its  associated  cruisers.  The  reserve  vessels 
were  manoeuvred  with  complete  success  and  their  guns  well 
fought.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  forming  the  reserves  in 
commission  at  the  home  ports  were  thus  quietly  despatched  to  sea , 
exercised,  and  dispersed  without  any  of  those  breakdowns  which 
were  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  manoeuvres  in  former 
years.  This  huge  assembly  of  fighting  vessels  completely  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  country  is  now  ready 
to  strike  at  a  moment’s  notice  with  its  whole  strength,  officers  and 
crews  being  familiar  with  their  ships.  The  manoeuvres  revealed 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  Navy  the  Fleet 
had  been  organised  so  as  to  enable  it,  in  case  of  wmr,  to  strike  first, 
and  to  strike  with  all  its  power.  The  strength  of  a  fleet  consists 
not  in  the  number  of  ships,  but  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  sea 
immediately,  and  fight  instantly,  on  the  declaration  of  w'ar  or 
before.  Only  by  these  means  can  England  be  sure  that  she  can 
act  upon  her  traditional  policy  of  making  her  enemy’s  shores  her 
frontiers,  and  thus  crushing  her  foe,  or  foes,  without  interfering 
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with  the  ordinary  life  in  these  islands  and  the  progress  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  activity. 

Whilst  thus  or^anisinf^  the  Eeserves  the  Admiralty  also  carried 
out  their  policy  of  concentration.  Tt  had  become  apparent  to  all 
observers  of  the  trend  of  international  affairs  that  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  had  ceased  to  bo  the  prime  centre  of  strate^jical  im¬ 
portance.  Hitherto  Great  Britain  had  concentrated  in  the 
Midland  Sea  her  main  fighting  fleet.  In  consequence  of  the 
(jood  relations  existing  between  this  country  and  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  assemblage  of  twelve  battleships  and 
a  large  number  of  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  became  un¬ 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  German  Fleet  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Kaiser,  and  its  concentration  in  the  Baltic,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  centre  of  naval  power,  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  as  indeed  for  the  whole  world,  had  shifted 
Irom  southern  to  northern  waters,  and  a  complete  reorganisation 
of  British  naval  force  was  urgently  necessary  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  Four  battleships  were  consequently  withdrawn  from 
the  Hedih'rranean  and  added  to  the  eight  hattleshijis  already 
entrusted  with  the  dehmee  of  the  English  Channel  and  the  Korth 
Sea,  and  the  old  Cliannel  Squadron,  brought  up  to  a  strength  of 
eight  hattleshi])s  and  re-named  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  was  based  on 
Gibraltar,  becoming  a  pivot  force  which  could  swing  round  into 
the  Mediterranean  or  into  the  English  Channel  and  North  Si'a  as 
the  circumstances  of  war  might  dictate.  With  each  of  these  three 
battlefleets  a  squadron  of  armoured  cruisers  was  associated, 
squadrons  consisting  of  vessels  of  high  speed,  with  armoured 
protection  on  their  broadsides. 

This  was  the  situation  down  to  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  Bussian  Fleet  by  Admiral  Togo  the 
.\dmiralty  were  able  to  complete  their  scheme  of  redistribution. 
Directly  the  news  was  received  that  Admiral  Eojdcstvensky  had 
been  annihilated,  orders  were  issued  directing  the  return  of  the 
five  battleships  which  had  been  sent  to  Chinese  waters  in  order 
to  neutralise  Eussian  influence,  and  the  two  hattleshi|)s  which 
were  on  their  way  out  to  the  F.ar  East  as  reliefs  were  also  directed 
to  return  home.  The  Admiralty  thus  had  at  their  dis|X)sal  seven 
modern  first-class  battleships,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  effec¬ 
tively  disposing  of  them.  The  Admiralty  plan  was  as  follows  :  — 


Name  of  Ship. 

Albion  . 

Glory  . 

Ocean  . 

Vengeance  . 


*  .  ' 

Goliath . f 

Canopus  . i 


Centurion. 


Displacement. 
SLster  Ships  "j 
of  ( 

12,950  tons  ;  [ 
built  in  1898-9  J 
12,950  tons  ;  V 
built  in  1898.  / , 
10,500  tons  ;  1 
built  in  1892.  J 


Attached  to. 
.Channel  Fleet. 


Mediterranean  Fleet. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

.Reserve  in  Commission. 
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In  the  meantime  the  Channel  Fleet  had  been  temporarily 
reduced  to  eleven  battleships,  but  by  allotting  to  Admiral  Sir  A, 
Wilson  four  of  the  ships  recalled  from  the  Far  East,  this  force 
will  be  immediately  raised  to  a  strength  of  fifteen  battleships, 
leaving  nine  battleships  each  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
Fleets.  Never  before  has  a  British  flag-officer  been  given  a  com¬ 
mand  so  large  in  quantity  and  so  imposing  in  quality  as  is  thus 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  a  born 
strategist  and  tactician,  and  an  officer  who  has  devoted  himself 
with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  country’s  service. 
Should  war  occur  before  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  has  to  haul 
down  his  flag,  the  country  will  realise  that  he  is  one  of  the  great 
men  which  the  nineteenth  century  produced.  The  Admiralty 
could  not  have  had  an  officer  better  fitted  for  the  command  of  this 
force,  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  which  is  that  it  is  homo¬ 
geneous,  consisting  of  three  groups  of  ships  :  — 


The  Exmonth,  Itussell,  Duncan,  Montagu,  Cornwallis,  and  Alhemark, 
sister  ships  of  14,000  tons  and  19  knots  speed.  The  Triumph  and 
Swiftsure,  of  11,950  tons,  and  19^  knots  speed. 

The  Ccesar  and  Prince  George,  sister  ships  of  14,950  tons,  and  17  knots 
speed,  and  the  Itevenge,  of  14,150  tons,  which  will  shortly  bo  relieved  by 
a  sister  ship  to  the  Ccesar  and  Prinee  George. 

The  .Albion,  Glory,  Oeean,  and  Vengeance,  sister  ships,  of  12,950  tons, 
and  18i  knots  speed. 


By  these  measures  the  redistribution  of  the  Fleet  has  been 
completed  and  the  gigantic  triumph  of  organisation  which  has 
been  achieved  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  forces  ready  for  war  in  “  the  Near  Seas  ”  to-day  and  a 
year  ago  ;  — 


September  190.5. 


North  Sea,  English 
Channel,  and  At¬ 
lantic  as  far  as 
Gibraltar . 


September  1904. 

rChannel  Fleet  of  13  h^ttleships  j 

I  and  o  armoured  cruisers . |  A  ’ 

1  cruisers. 

Atlantic  Fleet  of  9  battleships!  Channel  Fleet  of  8 
and  6  armoured  cruisers . j  battleships. 

Reserve  Divisions  (ready  in  all! 
respects  for  war  with  trained  ' 
crews),  12  battleships,  4 
armoured  cruisers,  21  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers  and  86  torpedo 
craft . 


None. 


Mediterranean  . battle.ships  and  4  armoured  U2  battleships 

\  cruisers . J  armoured  cru 


and  4 


Totals  of  armoured  J  43  battleships  and  20  armoured  128  battleships  and  10 
ships . (  cruisers  . J  armoured  cruisers. 


[In  addition,  there  are  now,  as  before,  twenty-five  torpedo-boat  de- 
strovers  and  twenty  torpedo  boats  in  full  commission  at  the  home  ports, 
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II  u^ith  eight  submarines,  but  they  are  trained  under  a  rear-admiral ;  the  new 
I  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron  is  av^ailable  for  homo  serv'ice,  and  every  sea- 
1  going  training  ship  is  of  war  value,  whereas  in  the  past  they  were  non¬ 
fighting  ships.] 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  the  moral,  even  for  foreign 
observers.  The  visits  between  the  British  and  French  Fleets 
which  have  occurred  this  year  have  indicated  that  in  the  present 
generation,  at  any  rate,  the  English  Channel  will  not  be  the 
I  scene  of  conflict.  France  has  definitely  abandoned  all  hope 
of  challenging  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Fleet.  The  English 
Channel  and  the  ^Mediterranean  are  now  centres  of  concord 
and  friendship,  and  since  all  eauses  of  international  difference 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Powers  of  Southern  Europe 
have  been  completely  removed,  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  itself 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  additional  reserve  to  the  Channel 
Fleet,  and  the  Channel  Fleet  itself  can  no  longer  regard  the 
Channel  as  its  cruising  ground.  It  was  a  dictum  of  Nelson’s 
that  a  fleet  should  cruise  in  the  waters  in  which  it  will  most 
probably  fight,  and  since  the  English  Channel  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  are  thus  ruled  out  as  probable  scenes  of  conflict,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  Channel  Fleet  will  in  future  be  seen 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the  North  Sea. 

This  frontier  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  threatened  by 
the  growth  of  the  German  Navy,  and  it  is  as  natural  that  Great 
Britain  should  safeguard  her  interests  in  this  direction  as  that 
France,  Russia,  and  Germany  should  patrol  their  land  frontiers 
with  troops.  The  presence  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  is  no  more  a  menace  to  Germany  than  has  been  the  old 
regime  to  France  when  the  main  fighting  fleets  of  the  British 
Xavy  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  English  Channel. 
k  few  years  ago  these  waters  seemed  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
gigantic  struggle  for  naval  supremacy.  That  danger  is  passed, 
*  and  we  have  been  celebrating  its  elimination  at  Brest  and  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  German  irritation  in 
these  circumstances,  and  the  British  people  will  do  well  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  wordy  reprisals.  In  the  struggle  which  Germany 
has  been  waging  Great  Britain  has  won,  and  she  can  afford 
to  regard  the  consequent  irritation  with  forbearance,  and  hope 
^  for  the  day  when  the  rulers  of  the  German  Empire  will 
.  '  realise  that  the  British  people  have  a  well-founded  admiration 
)  i  for  the  German  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  the  German  people 
and  their  methods.  While  safeguarding  our  own  interests, 
,  've  can  afford  to  wait  patiently  for  an  awakening  of  a  better 
I  feeling  in  the  German  Empire,  with  which  we  have  so  many 
1  natural  ties.  The  German  people  need  only  cast  back  their  minds 
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to  the  successive  years  immediately  succeeding  the  Kaiser’s  acces¬ 
sion,  when  his  Majesty  was  at  Cowes,  honoured  and  popular,  to 
understand  the  feeling  of  real  friendship  which  might  unite  the 
two  Empires.  Germany  has  nothing  which  wx  covet ;  we  have 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  her,  and  desire  none.  The  policy  of 
England  is  merely  to  hold  steadfastly  what  she  has  won— and 
first  among  her  possessions  is  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  southern  seas,  the  North  Sea  as  well  as 
the  English  Channel  and  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  old  traditional 
policy,  and  by  it  we  must  stand. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


MR.  WELLS  AS  A  SOCIOLOGIST. 


I  pEorosE  in  this  pajx'r  to  make  a  short  commentary  and  criticism 
on  Mr.  Wells’s  A  Modern  Utopia,  that  pleasing  imaginative  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  future  of  politics  and  society,  presented  by  him 
in  recent  numbers  of  this  Review,  and  now  re-published  in  more 
permanent  form  as  a  hook.^  But  as  my  space  is  limited  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  claim  which 
he  himself  makes  on  its  behalf  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
science  of  Sociology,  both  in  its  methods  and  in  its  subject- 
matter.  Now,  although  I  have  read  the  book  with  genuine 
pleasure  as  an  imaginative  construction  of  the  kind  with  which  his 
other  works  have  familiarised  us,  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  gathered  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Wells  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Independent  Review  that  he  had  intended  his 
work  to  be  taken  much  more  seriously,  and  especially  when  I 
ascertained  that  its  design  was  not  so  much  to  supplement  as  to 
actually  supplant,  both  in  its  method  and  its  results,  the  works 
of  the  founders  of  Sociology,  as  well  as  the  entire  line  of  their 
legitimate  successors  down  to  the  present  time.  The  method  of 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  of  founding  conclusions  as  to  the 
future  of  Society  mainly  on  generalisations  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  it  has  advanced  in  the  past,  he  characterises  as  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  declares  that  the  proper  and  distinctive  method  of 
Sociology,  on  the  contrary,  “  its  very  backbone,”  in  short,  ”  is  the 
creation  of  Utopias  and  their  exhaustive  criticism  ”  ;  and  further, 
that  the  existing  political  and  social  world  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  these  Utopian  ideals,  and  not  vice  versa.  And 
accordingly  we  find  that  this  is  preeisely  what  Mr.  Wells  has  done 
in  his  A  Modern  Utopia.  He  has  given  us  his  personal  version 
of  the  social  ideals  of  the  future,  has  elaborated  his  picture,  after 
the  manner  of  the  novelist,  with  profuse  descriptive  details,  con¬ 
versations,  didactic  dissertations,  and  the  like,  all  rich  and  seem¬ 
ingly  life-like  in  their  imaginative  setting ;  and  has  held  up  the 
whole  before  us  as  a  model  or  standard  to  which  not  only  existing 
society  but  Sociology  itself,  and  the  past  and  present  generations 
of  its  exponents,  are  to  be  brought  for  judgment.  What  then,  we 
ask,  are  the  particulars  of  this  Utopia?  Roughly,  they  are  the 
following  : — The  whole  world  is  to  be  a  single  State  with  all 
national  boundaries  obliterated  or  abolished,  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
races,  tribes,  and  nations  existing  on  the  earth,  all  speaking  the 
same  language,  all  like  friends  and  brothers,  at  peace  with  each 
other— European,  Negro,  Mongolian,  Semite — and  all  freely 
(1)  .4  Modern  Utopia,  by  H.  G.  Wells  (Chapman  and  Hall,  1905.) 
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marrying  and  inter-marrying  as  they  choose.  He  tells  us  further 
that  the  political  power  of  this  vast  confederacy  is  to  centre  in 
an  order  of  men  called  the  Samurai,  who  are  to  be  the  only 
administrators,  officials,  and  voters  in  his  World-State,  an  order 
closed  to  mere  wealth,  but  freely  open  to  all  who  by  their  intel¬ 
lect,  virtue,  heroism,  and  self-restraint  are  deemed  worthy  of  it. 
He  further  explains  that  this  World-State  is  to  be  the  sole  land- 
owner,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  all  natural  sources  of  sui)ply  what¬ 
ever — food,  fuel,  electricity,  wood,  water,  and  the  like— except 
what  it  delegates  to  local  governments  and  municipalities,  who 
hold  of  it  as  of  a  feudal  superior,  and  who  let  these  out  in  turn  to 
individuals  to  carry  out  what  experiments  or  industrial  plans 
they  please,  in  perfect  freedom;  the  State  meanwhile,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Samurai,  looking  on  and  making  a  ring,  as  it  were, 
for  the  best  players  in  this  game  of  industry  and  of  life,  to  fight 
it  out  in ;  the  winners  being  rewarded ,  not  with  wealth  mainly 
(for  most  of  that  reverts  to  the  State),  but  with  positions  of 
dignity  and  honour.  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  too,  that  in  his  World- 
State  units  of  physical  energy  will  be  the  medium  of  exchange 
instead  of  coin,  units  of  electrical  energy  chiefly,  in  which  all 
accounts  will  be  kept ;  and  that  as  employment  will  naturally 
flow  from  place  to  place  according  to  where  the  supply  of  energy 
is  the  cheapest,  the  price  of  this  energy  will  tend  to  be  always 
uniform,  and  not  to  vary  in  value  as  gold  and  silver  do  when  they 
are  either  too  plentiful  or  too  scarce.  Again,  disputes  between 
employer  and  employed  are  to  be  referred  to  conferences  between 
the  representatives  of  each,  at  which  a  minimum  wage  will  be 
fixed,  although  individuals  will  be  allow'ed  to  make  special  bar¬ 
gains  for  themselves  above  that  rate  ;  while  the  State  will  make 
itself  the  reserve  employer,  and  will  undertake  to  transport  the 
workmen  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  as  they  are 
wanted.  As  for  the  criminals,  habitual  drunkards,  and  ne’er-do- 
weels,  they  are  to  be  segregated  and  shipped  as  exiles  to  islands 
in  the  outer  seas,  the  State  taking  the  necessary  means  to  prevent 
either  them  or  the  incompetent  and  useless  citizens  from  having 
children  born  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  bearing  of 
healthy  children  is  a  real  service  to  the  community,  all  married 
women  having  children  will  be  kept  by  the  State ;  the  danger  of 
an  excess  of  population  being  carefully  w'atched  and  guarded 
against  by  marriage  laws  ;  while  marriage  itself  may  be  terminated 
by  the  infidelity  of  the  wife,  by  drunkenness,  crime,  desertion, 
violence,  or  the  failure  of  children  after  three  or  four  years  of 
married  life. 

Such  in  rough  brief  outline  is  an  abstract  of  the  ideas  to  which 
Mr.  Wells  has  given  a  rich  imaginative  setting  in  his  A  Modern 
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Utopia,  and  which  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  in  itself  quite  admir¬ 
able,  he  has  painted  in  large  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  world,  not 
only  for  the  contemplation  of  the  merely  curious,  but  for  the 
instruction  of  statesmen,  publicists,  and  sociologists.  Should 
others  send  in  pictures  differing  from  this  of  Mr.  Wells  in  this  or 
that  particular,  whether  of  form  or  essence,  he  will  not  object, 
for  it  is  his  special  point  that  it  is  in  the  comparison  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  Utopias  with  one  another,  and  of  existing  institutions  in  turn 
with  them,  that  the  true  method  of  Sociology  consists.  You 
choose  from  the  collection  the  Utopia  you  most  fancy,  as  you 
would  a  picture  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  when  by  a 
consensus  of  opinion  Society  has  agreed  on  the  most  excellent, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  to  work  to  realise  it  in  the  actual 
workaday  world.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked?  Now,  it  is  in  the 
answer  to  this  question  that  the  weak,  indeed,  the  fatal  spot,  in 
Mr.  Wells’s  Sociology  will  be  found.  For  it  is  distinctive  of  his 
doctrine  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary 
methods,  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  either  existing  states¬ 
men  or  existing  Sociologists.  He  expressly  asserts  that  all  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  expedients  whereby  to  meet  the  failings  and 
imperfections  of  existing  institutions,  although  of  importance  to 
the  politicians,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sociology.  And  the 
reason  he  thinks  the  consideration  of  these  ways  and  means  is 
of  little  or  no  value  is,  that  they  depend  on  past  experience, 
whereas  the  action  of  human  beings  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
follow  any  generalisations  or  laws  of  human  nature  founded  on 
the  past  in  the  same  way  in  which  masses  of  matter  may  be 
depended  on  to  follow  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  its  particles  the 
laws  of  chemical  athnity.  For  to  do  this  all  men,  he  contends, 
would  have  to  be  as  alike  as  two  beans  or  grains  of  sand,  whereas 
they  are  not  so.  Even  two  sheep  are  not  exactly  alike,  nor,  if 
it  comes  to  that,  even  two  atoms  !  And  as  for  human  beings,  each 
man  or  woman  is  so  individual,  so  unique  a  creature,  that  he 
or  she  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  generalised,  lumped,  or  classified 
under  any  laws  whatever  drawn  from  the  actions  of  human  beings 
in  the  past.  You  never  can  predict  what  the  next  new  man  or 
woman  you  meet  will  do ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  often  said  that 
a  whole  three-volume  novel  might  be  written  and  yet  not  exhaust 
the  uniqueness,  the  individuality,  or  the  peculiarities  of  any  living 
child  of  Adam  !  Mr.  Wells  admits,  it  is  true,  that  if  you  could 
take  men  “  by  the  thousand  billion,”  you  could  generalise  about 
them  as  you  do  about  atoms ;  but  because  the  human  race  is 
neither  as  small  as  a  country  parish,  nor  as  innumerable  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  he  does  not  see  how  its  actions  c.an  be 
generalised.  Now  if  this  were  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  past 
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of  human  history  and  civilisation  could  be  of  little  use  for  our 
guidance  in  the  future.  But  one  naturally  asks,  would  nothing  less 
than  the  “thousand  billion”  for  which  Mr.  Wells  stipulates  be 
sufficient  for  a  generalisation  on  human  beings  and  their  actions? 
Would  not  the  mankind  of  the  present  day,  with  its  diversity  of 
races  and  types,  be  sufficient,  especially  when  taken  with  the 
very  extensive  knowledge  we  already  have  of  the  life  and  times 
of  the  past?  Mr.  Wells  thinks  that  men  are  very  much  like 
sheep  and  other  living  things  in  having  this  individuality  and 
uniqueness — only  more  so.  It  is  true  that  no  two  sheep  are  quite 
alike  when  narrowly  inspected,  any  more  than  any  two  men; 
but  would  not  a  single  flock  of  sheep,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  relation 
between  a  few  sample  flocks,  be  suflicient  to  determine  the  laws 
that  will  regulate  the  actions  of  sheep  in  the  future  as  in  the 
[)ast?  Or  would  nothing  less  than  a  whole  world  full  of  sheep 
be  suflicient  for  Mr.  Wells?  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  generalisation  from  human  life  and  experience  in  the 
past  is  not  the  true  method  of  Sociology  with  iNIr.  Wells.  To 
give  his  assent  to  any  such  doctrine  would  have  been  to  bring 
his  Utopia  for  judgment  to  the  bar  of  history,  of  civilisation,  of 
experience;  whereas  what  he  insists  on  is,  that  generalisations 
from  history,  civilisation,  or  experience  are  to  be  brought  for 
judgment  before  the  bar  of  his  or  another’s  Utopia.  And  even 
if  his  Utopia  were  to  prove  as  glorious  and  as  perfect  a  creation 
as  the  millennial  reign  of  the  saints,  how  are  you  going  to  get 
men  to  unite  to  bring  it  to  pass,  if  each  man  is  so  unique  a  being 
that  you  can  no  more  rely  on  his  agreeing  with  his  neighbour  in 
his  beliefs  and  ideals,  than  in  his  taste  in  wines  or  the  pattern 
of  his  clothes?  lint  soft  you  !  for  iNIr.  Wells  has  another  method 
still  in  reserve,  a  method  that  will  require  no  scheme  of  principles, 
no  generalisations  drawn  from  the  Bast,  no  constructive  scheme 
of  ways  and  means  founded  on  evolution,  to  bridge  the  transition 
to  his  Utopian  dream  and  gradually  bring  it  to  pass.  It  is  a 
method  much  more  simple,  the  method  namely  of  the  conjurer, 
the  faith  healer,  the  Hindoo  mahatma  and  fakir.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  hoist  your  Utop)ia  on  high,  like  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  and  get  men  to  gaze  at  it  until  they  become  thoroughly 
hypnotised  and  possessed  by  it.  This  once  done,  the  rest  follows 
naturally  and  without  any  scheme  of  constructive  policy,  or  other 
scientitic  body  of  ways  and  means  for  bridging  the  intervening 
stages  that  haver  to  be  travelled  before  it  is  reached.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  give  the  order,  and  the  old  world  will  dislimn,  and 
the  fairy  Utopia  will  take  form  and  substance  in  its  place,  arising 
like  a  dream  out  of  the  mist,  or  the  love  goddess  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea. 
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Now  I  grant  you  that  had  Mr.  Wells  formed  his  Utopia,  like 
JIahomet  his  Koran,  on  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven;  or 
had  he,  like  Rousseau,  been  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the  ears 
of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  a  time  of  revolution,  as  in 
France;  or  had  he  been  merely  the  ordinary  benevolent  despot 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand ,  there  might  have  been  some  hope  for 
him  and  his  Utopia ;  but  to  protest  on  the  one  hand  that  he  is 
only  a  simple,  uninspired  individual  repudiating  the  help  alike  of 
supernatural  agency  and  the  sword,  and  only  appealing  to  science 
and  reason,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  the  methods 
of  science  and  reason  whose  very  essence  is  to  construct  your  future 
by  the  light  of  the  Past,  even  when  something  new  is  always 
being  added  to  it — this  is  to  cut  away  his  own  standing  ground. 
Even  Rousseau  could  not  get  his  Utopia  except  by  the  return  to  a 
fictitious  Past,  and  by  a  vast  array  of  ways  and  means,  which  only 
failed  because  they  were  based  on  a  false  Sociology.  The  truth 
is,  the  construction  of  these  model  Utopias  is  as  simple  and  cheap 
as  the  construction  of  air  castles  or  millenniums,  for  they  consist 
precisely  of  those  combinations  of  things  about  which  all  people  are 
so  agreed  that  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  mention  them.  We 
should  all  like,  for  example,  to  see  a  reign  of  peace  on  earth  with 
the  sword  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and  all  men  alike,  Hindoo 
and  Hottentot,  Chinaman  and  European,  living  in  amity  as 
friends  and  brothers,  all  speaking  the  same  language,  and  all  obey¬ 
ing  a  single  code  of  the  purest  and  highest  laws ;  we  should  all 
like  to  see  the  governing  classes  of  the*  w'orld  men  of  the  highest 
honour,  intelligence,  and  integrity,  like  the  Samurai,  men  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking ;  we  should  all  like  to  see  poverty 
abolished,  crime  banished,  happy  homes,  healthy  offspring,  beau¬ 
tiful  public  architecture,  and  the  triumph  everywhere  of  artistic 
mechanical  inventions  for  the  comfort  and  conveniences  of  life. 
But  all  this  needs  no  preaching  and  enforcing.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  combinations  of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  world  is  to 
be  conducted  to  these  ideal  goals  of  the  future — gradually  and  from 
stage  to  stage — combinations  of  religion,  of  science,  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  material  and  social  conditions,  and  the  like.  You  may 
preach  peace,  for  example,  till  doomsday,  but  with  no  result ;  but 
if  you  can  only  contrive  to  make  the  material  powers  of  rival 
nations  so  nearly  equal  that  the  results  of  fighting  are  too  un¬ 
certain  to  be  risked,  you  will  have  struck  on  one  of  the  most 
powerful  persuaders  tg  peace — as  even  old  Thucydides  saw.  But 
Hr.  Wells,  who  begins  by  ignoring  all  the  ordinary  ways  and 
means  derived  from  science ,  from  evolution ,  and  from  the  history 
of  civilisation ,  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  the  dog-fancier  who 
aims  at  a  particular  shape  of  head  or  jaw  in  his  breed  of  dogs, 
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while  ignoring  the  scientific  laws  of  breeding  by  which  they  are  I 
to  be  effected ;  or  of  the  engineer  who  would  like  to  span  the  i 
ocean  by  a  bridge,  but  ignores  the  difficulties  which  attend  it  -  or 
of  the  doctor  who  loves  to  contemplate  the  image  of  perfect  health 
but  ignores  the  laws  of  the  organs  and  functions  by  which  it  is 
to  be  reached ;  or  of  the  theologian  who  would  fix  your  gaze  on 
Paradise,  but  without  a  scheme  of  salvation  by  which  it  is  to  he 
attained.  Now  it  is  the  aim  of  Sociology  to  help  forward  the 
realisation  of  Utopias  like  this  of  Mr.  Wells  from  stage  to  stage, 
by  penetration  into  the  present  world,  and  the  working  of  its 
organised  machinery — of  religion,  government,  science,  material 
and  social  conditions,  and  the  like — combined  wdth  generalisations 
founded  on  the  ways  and  means  by  which  mankind  has  advanced 
in  the  Past.  But  because,  w'hen  minutely  scrutinised,  no  two 
men,  as  no  tw^o  sheep,  are  exactly  alike,  but  each  is  individual  and 
unique,  Mr.  Wells  has  no  faith  in  any  such  ways  and  means,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

And  this  brings  us  flush  on  the  central  fallacy  in  Mr.  Wells’s 
whole  conceiition,  and  it  is  this,  that  he  thinks  the  uniqueness  and 
unlikeness  of  individuals  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress  is  a 
problem  for  the  sociologist,  whereas  it  is  really  the  problem  of  the  j 
novelist  or  dramatist.  The  problem  of  Sociology  deals  entirely  with 
the  laws  of  men  in  the  mass,  who  can  be  predicted  not  to  fly  off  at  > 
a  tangent  from  each  other,  but  to  follow  their  chosen  leaders 
as  surely,  if  not  quite  as  regularly,  as  sheep,  whether  it  be  in 
matters  of  taste,  of  fashion,  of  art,  of  politics,  or  of  religion.  But 
are  not  these  leaders  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  uniques  of  whose  j 
future  nothing  can  be  known,  the  reader  may  ask?  As  individuals, 
yes,  but  as  leaders  or  representatives  of  groups  or  classes,  no; 
otherwise  they  w^ould  not  have  been  chosen  as  leaders.  Por  the 
office  of  a  leader,  that,  indeed,  for  which  he  is  chosen,  is  not  so 
much  to  propose  some  new  end,  ideal,  or  Utopia  (for  usually  that 
has  already  been  agreed  upon)  as  to  suggest  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  reaching  it.  So  long  as  he  stands  alone  in  the  unique¬ 
ness  or  individuality  of  his  genius,  character,  or  ideals,  he  is  not 
yet  a  real,  but  only  a  potential  leader.  And  it  is  because  individual 
great  men  in  their  capacity  as  leaders,  follow  the  instincts  and 
traditions  of  the  masses  whom  they  are  privileged  to  guide ;  and 
because  the  instincts  and  traditions  of  the  masses,  in  turn,  follow 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  proper  to  all  living  things,  that  a 
science  of  Sociology,  basing  itself  on  generalisations  drawn  from 
the  evolution  of  mankind  in  the  Past,  is  possible. 

But  as  for  Mr.  Wells’s  contention  that  the  present  science  of 
Sociology  and  its  exponents  are  to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of 
Utopias  like  his  own,  or  those  of  Bousseau  and  the  rest,  for  con- 
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sideration  or  approval,  instead  of  his  and  their  Utopias  being 
brought  before  the  bar  of  Sociology — the  thing  is  as  absurd  as  if  he 
were  to  ask  the  present  exponents  of  the  science  of  Biology  to  stand 
cap-in-hand  before  the  ancient  creators  of  the  mermaids,  centaurs, 
and  other  fabulous  creatures  of  the  imagination,  and  do  homage  to 
them. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  trace  the  component  parts  of  his  Utopian 
World-State  to  their  origin  that  the  immeasurable  complacency 
involved  in  this  claim  of  his  to  bring  all  existing  Sociology  and 
Sociologists  before  it  for  judgment  becomes  apparent.  For  it  will 
be  found  that  all  those  parts  of  his  scheme  which  are  not  merely 
modified  versions  of  current  social  aspirations  and  dreams,  have 
been  culled  from  the  works  of  those  very  economists  and  socio¬ 
logists  whom  he  affects  to  ignore ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
careful  to  kick  away  the  ladder  by  whose  aid  he  reached  his  con¬ 
clusions.  His  single  World-State,  for  example,  with  its  reign  of 
universal  peace  and  human  brotherhood,  is  a  part  of  the  current 
social  ideal ;  although  his  mixing  up  of  all  races  and  colours  in  a 
I  common  promiscuity  of  marriage  is  decidedly  new.  That  his 
World-State,  again,  should  be  the  sole  owner  of  the  land  and  in¬ 
struments  of  production  is  a  commonplace  of  modern  Socialism ; 
and  is  defended  by  Socialists,  be  it  remembered,  not  as  the  Utopia 
of  some  individual  genius,  thrown  off  at  a  happy  venture,  but  as 
the  next  stage  in  the  normal  evolution  of  Industry,  founded  on  its 
evolution  in  the  past.  That  the  World- State  exists  for  the  free 
play,  elevation,  and  expansion  of  individual  minds,  and  should  form 
a  riug  around  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  causal  and 
iiiitiating  factor  in  all  progress  (if  not  the  controlling  factor)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  new  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  and  right,  inaugurated 
by  great  men  like  the  elect  of  Mr.  Wells’s  Samurai,  is  to  be  found 
in  my  Cicilisation  and  Progress,  published  twenty  years  ago. 
That  the  general  wealth,  expressed  by  units  of  recognisable  value, 
should  take  the  place  of  coin  as  a  measure  of  value,  has  often  been 
broached,  and  was  propounded  to  me  in  detailed  form  more  than 
a  decade  ago  by  Mr.  Ferdicaris,  the  late  captive  of  Baisuli  the 
bandit  of  Morocco ;  and  a  similar  idea  placed  on  a  mathematical 
basis  of  ideal  units  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Kitson’s  book  on  the 
Honey  Problem,  dating  from  Mr.  Bryan’s  candidature  for  the 
.American  Presidency.  As  for  Mr.  Wells’s  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
posals,  as,  for  example,  the  restraints  on  population  by  marriage 
laws;  the  dissolution 'of  marriage  itself  for  drunkenness,  crime, 
{  violence,  or  the  failure  to  have  children ;  the  establishment  of 
I  State  bureaus  for  the  employment  of  out-of-works,  and  for  dis- 
i.  tributing  and  transporting  labour  from  the  points  where  it  is  con¬ 
gested  to  those  where  it  is  wanted ;  disputes  between  employers 
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and  employed  referred  to  conferences  between  the  representatives 
of  each  ;  the  restriction  of  voting  power  to  those  who  can  show 
they  have  earned  the  privilege  hy  character  and  ability  ;  the  setre- 
gation  of  criminals,  and  the  like— all  these  have  been  so  worked 
into  the  very  texture  of  current  sociological  literature  in  books 
magazine  articles,  and  contributions  to  the  Press,  that  it  would 
he  invidious  to  attempt  to  assign  them  to  any  particular  authors. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Mr.  Wells’s  most  important  claim  on 
behalf  of  his  Utopia,  which  is  that  whereas  all  former  Utopias,  like 
those  of  Plato,  More,  Harrington,  Eousseau,  and  the  rest,  were 
fixed  and  rigid  arrangements  cut  out  of  the  moving  progressive 
world,  and  protected  by  walls,  or  by  the  seclusion  of  mountain 
glens  and  the  like,  complete  in  themselves,  and  exempt  from 
all  progress,  change,  or  decay,  his  Utopia,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
progressive  one,  changing  and  evolving  with  the  years,  and  with 
the  changing  material  and  scientific  conditions  of  the  world ;  that, 
in  short,  it  is  a  dynamical  self-evolving  construction  he  has  given 
us,  and  not  a  stereotyped,  immobile,  and  statical  one. 

Now,  if  this  were  true,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Wells  would  have 
given  us  the  body  of  principles  on  which  this  evolution  would 
proceed,  as  Comte,  for  example,  did  when  he  based  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  future  of  Western  Europe  (which  Mr.  Wells,  be  it 
remembered,  thinks  is  Comte’s  great  contribution  to  Sociology) 
on  generalisations  drawn  from  the  evolution  of  Society  in  the 
past,  but  adapted  to  new  conditions.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Wells  has  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  the  proper  method  of  Sociology,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  seen. 

The  truth  is,  this  Utopia  of  Mr.  Wells  is  a  purely  personal 
imagination  of  its  author,  founded,  like  any  other  millennial  dream, 
on  what  he  personally  would  like  to  see  realised  ;  its  details  culled, 
like  an  artistic  bouquet,  from  existing  sociology,  political 
economy,  and  politics,  but  with  no  scheme  of  operative  causes  by 
which  it  is  to  be  realised,  except  that  new  men  in  the  future  will 
have  new  ideas  as  they  have  always  had  in  the  past ;  and  that 
these  new  ideas  will  fight  each  other  until  the  strongest  prevail, 
the  Samurai  guarding  the  ring,  and  seeing  fair  play  done;  a  pro¬ 
position  as  true  but  as  barren  as  that  so  long  as  human  beings  are 
born  alive  they  will  be  found  kicking,  and  that  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  live  they  will  continue  to  do  or  to  think  of  something 
new.  As  for  his  Utopia  being  one  with  a  principle  of  evolution 
in  it,  and  not  rigid  and  fixed  like  those  of  his  predecessors,— had 
he  embodied  his  ideas  in  an  abstract  discourse,  they  would  have 
been  seen  to  be  as  immovable  and  fixed  as  the  statues  of  the 
gods  around  the  walls  of  a  pantheon,  but  by  draping  his  figures, 
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I  after  the  manner  of  the  novelist,  in  appropriate  costume,  he  would 
I  lead  us  to  believe,  skilful  conjurer  that  he  is,  that  his  Utopia  is 
really  alive  and  moving,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  evolution  and 
!  progress  in  it.  We  see  the  intellectual,  high-minded,  and  grave 
Samurai  moving  calmly  about  in  their  white  cloaks  with  purple 
borders,  like  old  Eoman  senators ;  the  women  dressed  after  the 
I  manner  of  “  the  Italian  ladies  of  the  fifteenth  century,”  in  soft 
\  coloured  stuffs,  their  hair  plaited  or  coiled,  but  without  hats  or 
j  bonnets,  and  without  changes  of  fashion.  We  see  the  men,  too, 
I  talking  and  acting  as  in  life  in  their  hours  of  relaxation ,  drinking 
(but  in  strict  temperance)  the  soft  and  kindly  Burgundy  with 
I  their  lunch,  or  “  the  tawny  port  three  or  four  times,  or  it  may  be 
ji  five,  a  year  when  the  walnuts  come  round,”  not  without  good 
mellow  whisky  in  moderation,  “  nor  upon  occasion  the  engaging 
I  various  liqueur  ”  ;  the  line,  however,  being  stringently  drawn  at 
I  ginger-ale  and  lemonade,  and  those  terrible  mineral  waters  which 
;  only  fill  a  man  “  with  wund  and  self-righteousness  ”  !  But  we 
I  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  show  of  life  and  colour,  for  having 
I  discarded  all  the  methods,  laws,  and  principles  of  evolution,  w^e 
i  know  beforehand  that  when  once  his  puppets  are  placed  in 
I  position  they  will  be  as  much  fixed  and  rooted  there  in  their 
I  ultimate  destiny  as  are  the  draped  waxwork  figures  in  the  show- 

I  rooms  of  Madame  Tussaud ;  the  only  principle  of  movement  or 
change  in  all  the  scheme  being  this  : — that  new  men  will  have 
new  ideas,  and  do  new  things,  and  so  the  world  will  wag  as 
of  yore. 

One  might  pursue  the  matter  further  from  other  points  of 
view,  but  the  above,  perhaps,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
I  cannot,  however,  close  this  paper  without  entering  my  protest, 
in  the  interests  of  Sociology,  at  the  tone  which  Mr.  Wells  has 
chosen  to  adopt  towards  the  work  of  the  Sociological  Society  in 
general,  and  of  the  past  and  present  exponents  of  Sociology  in 
particular.  One  would  have  thought  that  common  decency  and 
modesty  would  have  restrained  him  from  speaking  of  the  work 
of  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  as  that  of  a  couple  of  ‘  ‘  pseudo- 

I  scientific  interlopers  ”  ;  of  characterising  Spencer’s  work  as  ”  an 
accumulation  of  desiccated  anthropological  anecdotes  that  still 
figures  importantly  in  current  sociological  w'ork”  ;  and  of  Comte’s 
great  law  of  the  Three  Stages  as  ‘  ‘  a  smart  saying  passing  muster 
when  men  talked  metaphysics  and  history  and  nonsense  after 
dinner.”  After  these  amenities  one  can  have  little  doubt  as  to 
the  kind  of  treatment  that  wall  be  meted  out  to  the  more  recent 
exponents  of  the  science.  And  accordingly  w'e  find  Mr.  Francis 
Galton’s  careful  and  important  contributions  to  Sociology  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  sneer ;  those  of  Dr.  Westermarck  as  “  entertaining 
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anthropological  gossip,”  while  Dr.  Steinmetz  finds  himself  “  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Karl  Baedeker  scheming  a  tour  through  chaos.’’ 
Mr.  Kidd,  too,  comes  in  for  his  share  of  reprobation,  and  coupled 
with  his  name  is  my  own,  to  w’hich,  however,  I  should  not  have 
referred  were  it  not  that  I  am  prepared  to  offer  Mr.  Wells  a 
challenge.  After  a  passing  contemptuous  reference  in  general 
terms  to  our  works,  Mr.  Kidd  and  I  are  definitely  told  that  “no  I 
one  will  ever  build  on  these  writers,”  that  ”  new  men  must  begin 
again  on  the  vacant  site,”  and  that  ”  the  search  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment  or  method  continues  as  though  they  were  not.”  Now  Mr. 
Kidd  may  well  be  left  to  speak  for  himself,  and  the  followers 
of  both  Comte  and  Spencer  are  sufficiently  able  and  numerous 
to  defend  themselves  or  their  masters  from  these  aspersions ;  what 
I  have  now  to  say  concerns  my  own  position  only.  The  reader 
may  remember  that  in  an  appendix  to  his  Modern  Utopia  Mr. 
Wells  has  added  a  chapter  entitled  the  ”  Scepticism  of  the  Instru¬ 
ment,”  a  paper  read  originally  before  the  Oxford  Philosophical 
Society,  and  that  in  this  paper  he  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new 
way  of  focussing  the  intellectual  instrument  for  the  purposes  of 
knowledge.  I  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  matter  here,  but 
if  priority  of  publication  in  matters  intellectual  gives  a  claim  to 
precedence  in  the  rights  of  property  in  ideas,  I  may  he  permitted 
to  remind  him  that  the  substance  of  the  positions  he  has  taken 
up  is  to  be  found  in  my  first  essay,  ”  God  or  Force?  ”  written  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  in  my  essay  on  ‘‘Herbert 
Spencer  ”  a  year  or  two  later,  and  both  republished  in  my  Reli- 
qion  of  the  Future.  But  the  challenge  T  wush  to  make  Mr.  Wells 
is  in  reference  to  his  A  Modern  Utopia,  and  it  is  this  : — Barring 
the  drapery  that  is  proper  to  the  novelist,  let  him  put  his  finger 
on  any  single  sociological  idea  or  principle  of  the  first  rank  in  its 
range  and  scope  in  his  hook,  or  synthesis  of  ideas  or  principles, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  Samurai,  to  the  economics  of  Utopia, 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  Utopia,  the  treatment  of  the  vicious 
and  of  the  failures,  the  restraint  on  population,  or  indeed  on  any 
other  division  of  the  great  sociological  problem  (w'ith  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  mixture  of  races  in  unfettered  marriage  pro¬ 
miscuity)  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  one  or  other  of  the 
acknowledged  Sociologists  and  Economists,  and  published  years  in 
advance  of  his  own  book,  and  I,  for  one,  will  willingly  concede  his 
claim  to  have  advanced  his  work,  A  Modern  Utopia,  the  science 
of  Sociology,  but  not  till  then.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  doing  this, 
we  can  then  return  afresh  to  the  discussion  of  his  main  contention, 
which  is  that  the  proper  and  distinctive  method  of  Sociology, 
and  indeed  its  very  backbone,  is  ‘‘  the  creation  of  Utopias  and 
their  exhaustive  criticism.” 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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To  understand  rightly  the  views  expressed  by  the  writer  of  this 
anti  other  articles  dealing  with  political  developments  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  begin  with  two 
assumptions.  One  is  that  for  the  next  hundred  years  (let  us  say) 
of  the  world’s  history  there  will  be  fourteen  “  educating  ”  nations 
-Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan;  in  a  lesser  degree 
also,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  and 
Greece.  Each  one  of  these  nations  or  congeries  of  nationalities 
will  seek  to  extend  its  commerce,  influence,  language,  literature, 
and  rule  over  other  peoples  more  backward  in  civilisation,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  a  superior  race. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  in  dealing  generously  (in  theory) 
with  other  people’s  territory,  in  allotting  great  tracts  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South-East  Europe  to  the  domination  of  this,  that,  or 
the  other  educating  State ,  we  are  not  perhaps  offering  much  more 
than  a  costly  honour.  It  is  as  though  one  invited  a  rich  person 
to  adopt,  feed,  name,  clothe,  educate,  and  endow  a  poor  child  or  a 
family  of  poor  children,  and  afterwards  resign  himself  or  herself 
to  seeing  such  children  [having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  and 
independence]  leave  the  care  of  their  adoptive  parents  and  per¬ 
haps  display  little  gratitude  for  the  long  and  costly  tutelage  that 
has  fitted  them  to  play  their  own  part  in  the  world.  There  are 
some  tracts  of  land  still  remaining  in  South  and  North  America, 
in  South,  East,  and  North  Africa  open  to  colonisation,  namely, 
empty  of  native  races  and  awaiting  occupation  by  the  adventurous 
European  or  Asiatic.  But  for  the  most  part  the  countries  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South-East  Europe  which  are  still  independent 
of  civilised  control,  and  which  excite  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
educating  Powers,  are  lands  already  peopled  with  races  who  require 
(ducation,  but  w'ho  are  sufficiently  numerous,  brave,  and  strong 
to  resist  spoliation.  England,  for  example,  in  attempting  to 
govern  the  great  Indian  peninsula  and  its  appurtenances  un¬ 
doubtedly  benefits  her  commerce  and  finds  lucrative  employment 
for  a  few  thousand  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  neither 
there  nor  in  Egypt  is  she  acquiring  new  homes  for  the  foundation 
of  white  men’s  colonies.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  time  will  come 
some  day,  whether  it  be  fifty  years,  a  hundred  years,  or  two 
hundred  years  hence,  when  these  and  similar  portions  of  the 
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British  Empire  will  be  independent,  self-governing  commimities  I 
retaining,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  grateful  a  recollection  of  the  I 
splendid  and  often  unselfish  part  which  Great  Britain  has  played 
in  their  regeneration  as  we  now'  bear  towards  the  memory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  w'hat  Rome  did  to  put  us  in  the  path  of  true 
civilisation. 

What  role  shall  be  given  by  common  consent  to  Germany  in 
this  more  or  less  unselfish  mission  of  education  and  development? 
The  British  Empire  has  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  that  domain 
in  w'hich  it  will  exercise  exclusive  political  influence  during  the 
next  hundred  years.  To  Egypt  W’e  may  add  a  Protectorate  over 
Arabia ;  and  the  Indian  Empire  must  always  be  expected  to 
control  the  foreign  policy  of  Afghanistan  and  Tibet  to  such  an 
extent  that  neither  of  these  countries  can  be  made  the  base  for 
an  attack  on  India.  The  true  imperial  mission  of  France  is  to 
restore  to  European  civilisation  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  to 
keep  order  and  extend  commerce  over  the  Sahara  Desert  and  over 
much  of  West  and  West-Central  Africa  and  Madagascar.  In  the 
Far  East  the  work  of  France  in  Indo-China  will  be  on  the  same 
lines  as  that  which  Great  Britain  is  doing  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  in  India ;  France  also  will  take  her  share  in  the  control  and 
development  of  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes.  The  United  States  of 
America  must  lead  the  hegemony  of  the  New  World.  Russia, 
despite  her  disappointed  hopes  in  Manchuria,  and  the  cessions 
of  territory  she  may  have  to  make  to  Japan  in  the  Furthest  East, 
will  under  a  more  enlightened  system  of  government  recover  more 
than  the  ground  she  has  lost,  and  will  be  the  great  civilising 
{)ower  of  Northern  Asia.  Italy  may  have  something  to  say  as  to 
the  political  future  of  Albania.  She  is  already  creating  a  thriving 
African  State  on  the  coast-lands  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  her  will  fall 
the  lot  of  administering  law'  and  re-introducing  European  civilisa¬ 
tion  into  the  lands  of  Tripoli  and  Barka — nearly  a  fourth  part  of 
North  Africa.  Spain  wdll  w'ork  with  France  in  the  restoration  of 
Morocco.  Portugal  is  already  developing  a  great  African  empire 
on  the  West  and  East  coast-lands  of  that  continent,  besides  her 
by-no-means-negligible  footholds  in  China,  India,  and  in  that 
Malay  Archipelago,  where  the  principal  role  has  long  since  been 
definitely  allotted  to  Holland.  Belgium  may  become  the  mistress 
of  the  Congo  Basin.  Greece  has  her  future  more  or  less  definitely 
marked  out  in  the  islands  remaining  under  Turkish  rule  in  the 
/Egean  Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  .  .  . 

Where  does  Germany  come  in?  Where,  after  all  these  tasks 
have  been  distributed  and  taken  up,  is  the  future  special  mission  ^ 
of  Germany?  In  what  direction  can  a  Greater  Germany  be 
called  into  existence?  How  can  fifty-six  millions  of  the  best  . 
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(ducatetl,  most  intelligent,  warlike,  and  thrifty  people  of  Europe, 
if  not  of  the  world ,  play  a  part  commensurate  to  their  merits  ? 

If  they  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  they  will  mark  out 
their  path  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  German  Empire  of 
the  future  will  be,  or  should  be,  a  congeries  of  big  and  little  States, 
semi-independent  in  many  respects,  bound  together  by  allegiance 
to  a  supreme  Emperor,  by  a  common  Customs  Union,  an  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  defence  of  their  mutual  interests.  This  Empire 
will  include  the  present  German  kingdoms,  duchies,  principalities, 
and  republics,  and,  in  addition,  a  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  under  a 
Habsburg  or  a  Hohenzollern ,  a  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Kingdoms 
of  Rumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Principalities  of  Croatia,  Monte¬ 
negro,  Macedonia,  a  Republic  of  Byzantium,  a  Sultanate  of 
Anatolia,  a  Republic  of  Trebizond,  an  Emirate  of  Mosul,  a 
Dependency  of  Mesopotamia ;  the  whole  of  this  mosaic  bound 
together  by  bands  and  seams  of  German  cement.  Wherever 
there  is  vacant  land  and  a  suitable  climate  German  colonies  will 
be  established,  as  they  have  been  in  Transylvania  and  Syria  [as 
also  in  Southern  Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus] .  The  territories  of 
this  German  League  would  thus  stretch  from  Hamburg  and  Hol¬ 
stein  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  North  Sea  to  Trieste  and  the 
Adriatic,  to  Constantinople  and  the  iHgean,  to  the  Gulf  of  Alex- 
andretta,  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  Even  if  it 
did  not  reach  to  the  actual  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  it  would 
,  extend  to  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  might 

:  share  with  Great  Britain  the  joint  control  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  or 

!  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates.  This  League  of  Central  and  South- 

)  Eastern  Europe  would  have  as  coaling  stations  for  its  fleet  and 

;  depots  for  its  commerce  footholds  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  in 

1  China,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  the  Pacific,  and  possibly  the 

West  Indies.  To  obtain  the  right  to  found  such  a  splendid,  con- 
f  tinuous,  and  self-contained  empire,  Germany  might  have  to  make 

f  sacrifices,  surrenders,  and  sales  in  various  directions.  She  must 

e  in  the  first  place  renounce  all  idea  of  the  incorporation  within 

r  her  limits  of  the  Low  Countries  (Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 

d  burg);  she  must  restore  to  France  the  fortress  of  Metz  and  that 

n  small  area  round  about  it  of  French-speaking  Lorraine,  which  lies 

’S  to  the  west  of  the  Moselle  and  the  River  Seille.  To  Scandinavia 

ly  she  must  give  back  the  little  district  of  Pladersleben  (the  slice 

le  of  Slesvig  which  is  inhabited  by  Danish-speaking  people,  bounded 

on  the  south  by  tho  Hadersleben  estuary  and  by  the  Gjelds  An 
l^s  River).  To  Italy,  German  Austria  must  restore  the  Trientino 

on  [that  peninsula  of  German  territory  inhabited  by  an  Italian  or 

he  Rumanch-speaking  people  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Tirol], 

'st  Italy  also  may  demand  and  acquire  a  Protectorate  over  the  future 
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principality  of  Albania.  [In  the  future  there  will  be  an  inevitable  P 
drawing  together  of  the  deep-seated  ties  between  Italy  and  | 
Greece.  Italy  and  Greece  must  decide  between  them  whether 
Albania  is  to  be  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  principality,  or  a  humble 
partner  in  a  tripartite  Greco-Italian  alliance.]  In  the  allotment  ] 

of  the  territories  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Epirus  must  be  ■; 

given  to  Greece,  and  Greek  territory  might  he  extended  north-  I 
wards  into  Thessaly  as  far  as  the  River  Vistritza.  To  Greece  of  | 
course  Crete  would  be  allotted,  together  wdth  Rhodes,  Samos,  and  i 
most  of  the  islands  off  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  i 
Smyrna  perhaps  will  be  made  into  a  Free  City  within  the  German  |i 
Empire,  like  another  Hamburg.  | 

Armenia — Russian  and  Turkish — might  be  erected  into  a  prin-  ; 
cipality  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  regenerated  Russia.  It  li 
is  not  easy  at  the  time  of  writing  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  j 
the  Arabic-speaking  district  round  Aleppo,  whether  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  place  that  for  a  time  under  British  protection  as  an 
appanage  of  Cyprus,  or  whether  upon  receiving  due  guarantees 
as  to  the  treatment  of  British  commerce  under  the  German  regime  j 
in  the  Nearer  East,  the  Aleppo  district  might  also  be  handed  over  !’ 
to  German  supervision.  France,  in  consideration  of  the  restora-  ■ 
tion  of  Metz  and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  German  right  of  | 
interference  in  North  Africa,  might  be  ready  to  wmive  her  some¬ 
what  shadowy  claims  to  a  Protectorate  over  northern  Syria ;  but 
this  much  is  certain  :  any  re-arrangement  of  the  political  control  ] 
in  the  Nearer  East  must  include  in  its  programme  a  strong,  } 
independent  Jewish  State  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  stretching  I 
thence  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  State  w'hich  shall 
at  any  rate  include  both  Jerusalem  and  Damascus.  This  must 
be  an  Eastern  Belgium,  neutralised  and  guaranteed  by  the  civil-  | 
ised  Pow’ers ;  a  buffer  State,  a  Switzerland  between  the  still  glow¬ 
ing  ambitions  of  Germany  and  Britain.  Persia  should  be  in  like  f 
manner  neutralised  and  guaranteed — a  pivotal  State  where  the  ■ 
old  civilisation  of  Iran  may  be  given  every  opportunity  to  revive,  y 
In  West  Africa  tbe  German  colonics  will  probably  remain 
pretty  much  as  they  are,  territories  open  w’ithout  differential 
treatment  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  Germany,  however,  must  [ 
renounce  all  covert  attempts  to  gain  a  political  foothold  in  Liberia. 
Moreover,  though  a  coaling  station  might  be  retained  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  Africa,  Germany  would  do  well  to  sell  to  British 
South  Africa  her  at  present  useless  possessions  of  Itamara-  and  , 
Namaqua-land.  In  South-Central  Africa,  if  Belgium  refuses  to 
take  up  the  task  of  governing  the  Congo  Free  State  with  justice, 
mildness,  and  commercial  fairness  of  treatment,  France  may  prob-  I 
ably  be  willing  to  cede  to  Germany  her  rights  of  pre-emption  over 
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that  domain,  which,  together  with  German  East  Africa,  would 
form  a  magnificent  share  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Not  a  few  of  these  suggestions  may  at  first  sight  seem  ridiculous, 
and  very  adverse  to  British  interests,  commercial  and  political. 
“Why,”  it  might  be  asked,  “  should  we  exchange  the  present  low 
Customs  tariff  and  Free  Trade  of  Turkey  to  a  German  control 
which  would  be  exercised  first  and  foremost  in  favour  of  German 
commerce?  ”  But  it  would  be  possible,  of  course,  in  considering 
German  claims  to  extension  of  influence  over  the  Turkish  Empire, 
to  bargain  with  Germany  as  w'e  have  done  with  France  in  North 
Africa  for  the  equal  treatment  of  our  own  goods — for  Free  Trade , 
in  fact.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  German  Cameroons,  British 
trade  is  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  German,  and 
prospers  equally.  T  believe  there  is  not  differential  treatment 
either  in  German  East  Africa  or  in  German  South-West  Africa. 
There  has  been  a  foolish  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  estab¬ 
lish  differential  treatment  in  the  Pacific  and  in  New’  Guinea.  For 
my  owm  part  T  believe  that  both  Germany  and  France  would 
prosper  far  more  in  their  commercial  interests  if  they  imitated  us 
funless  we,  too,  backslide!)  in  establishing  Free  Trade — a  fair 
field  and  no  favour  for  all  comers. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  w’riter  is  ridiculous 
in  disposing  of  the  lands  of  the  Turkish  Empire  wu’thout  taking 
into  consideration  the  stubborn  resistance  wbich  the  Turks  might 
offer.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  all  our  recent  ideas  in  these 
directions  have  been  enlarged  and  changed  by  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  British  in  Egypt  and  the  French  in  Tunis 
through  the  maintenance  of  native  dynasties.  We  should,  after 
all,  only  be  inviting  Germany  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  Sultanate 
as  we  are  asking  France  to  deal  with  the  Government  of  Morocco, 
or  as  England  now  deals  wuth  Siam,  Afghanistan,  Haiderabad, 
Maisur,  Baluchistan,  Oman.  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  Barotse. 
The  adoption  of  the  scheme  herein  outlined  does  not  mean  that 
Germany  would  set  to  work  to  massacre  the  Turks  and  put  a 
German  peasantry  in  their  place ;  but  once  this  plan  wmre  agreed 
upon  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world,  she 
would  henceforth  control  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  of  Turkey.  There  might  still  be  a  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
but  he  w’ould  reside  at  some  appropriate  capital  in  Muhammadan 
.\sia  Minor,  w’ith  a  German  Besident  at  his  Court,  and,  at  first, 
with  Germans  to  teach  him  sound  finance  and  good  government. 
In  joining  this  German  League,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  would  enjoy  the  same 
freedom  and  independence  as  are  attributed  at  the  present  day 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  or  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The 
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Emperor  of  this  great  confederation  might  be  a  German  and  a 
Hohenzollern,  and  he  might  fix  his  residence  at  Berlin  or  at 
Vienna ;  but  that  would  be  merely  because  at  the  present  day 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  superior  in  population  and  power  to  any 
one  of  the  States  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  this  League. 

Perhaps  the  beneficent  work  of  Borne,  which  was  shattered  by 
the  uprising  of  Muhammad,  may  be  again  rebuilt  upon  a  surer 
basis.  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
may  band  together  to  do  the  work  of  the  Western  Empire ;  while 
Germany  and  her  ^Magyar,  Slav,  Buman,  and  Greek  Allies  restore 
the  edifice  which  Constantine  founded  at  Byzantium.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  live  long  enough  to  see  William  II.  or 
Frederick  IV.  crowned  in  Saint  Sophia  Emperor  of  the  Nearer 
East. 

H.  H.  Johnston. 


ON  TAKING  ONESELF  SEEIOUSLY. 


Xever  has  mediocrity  been  so  triumpliantly  successful  as  now, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  take  ourselves  so  seriously.  Never 
before  has  it  attained  such  a  high  level  of  excellence;  and  if,  for 
that  reason,  we  miss  those  grand  and  lonely  peaks  that  represent 
the  supreme  glory  of  the  past,  we  can  at  least  cheer  ourselves 
by  the  comfortable  reflection  that  we  are  each  a  glorious  little 
peak.  That  being  conceded,  it  goes  without  saying  that,  occu¬ 
pied  as  we  are  with  ourselves,  we  really  have  too  much  to  do 
to  bother  about  the  greatness  of  our  friends. 

In  the  past,  the  great  man  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  ardent 
worshippers  who  circled  about  him  and  trumpeted  forth  his  praise. 
In  these  degenerate  days,  if  there  is  a  great  man,  he  is  not  usually 
surrounded  by  satellites,  for  the  satellites  are  practically  employed 
circling  about  themselves.  So  the  great  man  girds  up  his  loins 
and  wisely  proclaims  his  own  greatness. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  bother  to  chant  another  man’s  praises  if 
you  are  quite  convinced — and  you  are  probably  right — that  he  is 
no  greater  than  you  are ;  so  you  abstain  from  the  folly  of  it  and 
devote  all  your  energies  to  blowing  your  own  little  trumpet  with 
seraphic  vigour.  In  the  past  the  little  bands  of  ardent  worship¬ 
pers  were  quite  disinterested,  a  merit  to  which  the  occasional 
ardent  worshipper  of  the  present  cannot  always  lay  claim.  Our 
modern  attitude  is  one  of  doubt,  and  so,  when  we  hear  a  paean  of 
praise,  we  close  one  eye  and  ask  “  Why?”  The  fact  is,  we  de¬ 
cline  to  take  anyone  else  seriously,  but  w’e  make  up  for  that  by 
taking  ourselves  with  redoubled  seriousness.  In  previous  ages 
there  were  no  newspapers  w'hich  took  upon  themselves  the  role  of 
Fame,  posing  aloft  a  laurel-wreath  ready  to  drop  on  the  head  of 
the  best  advertised  genius.  In  those  blissful  days,  so  little  appre¬ 
ciated  now,  when  the  world  could  neither  read  nor  write,  hero- 
worship  was  so  popular  that  the  lauded  one  found  it  unnecessary 
to  take  himself  too  seriously,  for  others  kindly  did  it  for  him. 

This  is  undoubtedly  an  age  of  emphasis  and  capitals.  If 
you  do  not  see  the  capitals  in  print  you  are  sure  to  see  them  in 
the  attitude.  Woman,  Millionaire,  Foet,  Statesman,  Composer, 
Dramatist,  Novelist,  Artist — to  mention  only  a  few — may  not  be 
spelled  with  a  capital,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  one  can  never 
have  the  honour  of  meeting  any  of  these  worthy  people  without 
recognising  the  capital  in  their  haughty  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men. 
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Possibly  it  even  permeates  the  lower  strata  of  society,  but 
one  can  only  judge  by  the  experience  that  comes  in  one’s  modest 
way.  The  gentlemen  who  are  at  this  moment  shovelling  in 
our  winter  coal  may  take  themselves  seriously.  Possibly  the 
one  with  the  coal-sack  lightly  twined  across  his  shoulders  has 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  superior  way  in  which  he  shovels  the 
coal  down  the  hole.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  plumber 
who  came  this  morning  to  screw  up  a  leaking  tap  takes  him¬ 
self  seriously.  I  think  he  does,  for  he  left  a  small  boy  and  his 
tools  to  remind  me  of  him,  and  he  has  proudly  retired  from  the 
scene.  Still,  1  really  think  that  the  disorder  generally  attacks 
those  who  work  with  what  ‘  ‘  the  reverend  gentleman  is  pleased 
to  call  his  mind,”  and  it  is  most  fatal  where,  besides  dollars 
and  cents,  the  sutt'erer  demands  the  tribute  of  instant  applause. 

Supposing  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world  were  to  sing  only 
to  stolid  faces  and  dead  silence,  and  were  to  receive  no  applause 
for  two  or  three  years,  her  attitude  towards  the  public  would 
undoubtedly  become  one  of  praisew’orthy  modesty.  It  is  this 
frantic,  ill-considered  admiration  which  gives  her  such  a  mistaken 
sense  of  her  own  importance.  If  the  last  work  of  the  last  great 
mediocrity  in  the  way  of  novelists  were  to  be  ignored,  and  only 
reviewed  a  couple  of  years  after  its  publication ,  many  an  estimable 
gentleman  or  lady  would  step  down  from  their  pedestal  and  walk 
quite  modestly  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-beings.  If  the  ix)ets 
received  their  meed  of  praise  long  after  they  were  nicely  buried, 
instead  of  at  afternoon  teas,  they  would  write  better,  indeed  they 
would.  Weak-tea  praise  has  never  been  good  for  the  mental 
stamina,  and  it  is  awfully  misleading.  Because  a  gushing  thing 
with  an  ardent  eye  protests  over  a  tea-cup  that  your  poems  are 
the  most  beautiful  poems  she  has  ever  read,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  her.  Do  not  on  the  strength  of  that  go  home  and  snub 
your  old  mother,  who,  to  her  sorrow,  has  been  educated  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  among  her  goslings  she  has  hatched  a  swan.  Gosling 
or  swan,  in  these  days  at  best  you  can  reach  no  higher  altitude 
than  to  be  called  a  minor  poet. 

I  have  always  wondered  who  was  the  first  reviewing  mis¬ 
anthrope  who  called  the  modern  singers  ‘  ‘  minor  poets  ”  ?  ^  Why 
should  that  branch  of  the  writing  art  have  evoked  his  particular 
animosity?  Do  we  say  minor  historian,  minor  novelist,  minor 
painter,  minor  composer?  Why  should  we  belittle  an  artist  who 
may  be  infinitely  greater  than  all  these,  and  damn  his  art  with 
an  adjective?  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  if  a  poet  be  minor  or 
major.  That  is  usually  the  business  of  the  future,  and  there  is 
no  prophet  among  us  able  to  prophesy  which  of  our  poets  will  join 


(1)  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  1  believe  [Ed.  F.  R.]. 
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the  immortals.  Thank  Heaven,  advertising  is  only  a  temporary 
earthly  product  and  has  no  influence  on  immortality. 

The  misfortune  of  our  age  is  that  the  tools  for  the  divine  arts 
have  become  so  cheap  and  handy.  Literature  especially  is  at 
the  mercy  of  every  irresponsible  infant  with  ambition  and  a 
penny  to  spare.  Why,  the  snub-nosed  board-school  youngster 
down  there,  skipping  joyfully  along  the  gutter,  has  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  lead-pencil  the  excellence  of  which  was  beyond  the 
imagination  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  this  cheap  and  fatal  luxury 
which  makes  such  triumphant  mediocrity  and  so  little  greatness, 
and  it  is  the  fault  of  the  newspapers,  the  publishers,  too  much 
education,  and  afternoon  teas.  May  they  all  be  forgiven ! 

The  truth  is,  the  poets  should  not  be  published,  nor  should  the 
newspapers  be  permitted  to  crown  the  singer  with  a  laurel- 
wreath  still  dripping  with  printer’s  ink.  The  poet  should  be 
handed  down  as  was  old  Homer,  and  sung  in  the  market-place ; 
if  then  in  the  future  there  is  enough  of  him  left  to  be  considered 
at  all,  let  him  then  be  considered  seriously,  but  let  him  not,  oh, 
let  him  not  do  it  for  himself  prematurely,  for  fear.  Kemember 
the  famous  and  classic  tragedy  of  Humpty  Dumpty  who  sat  on 
a  wall ! 

Uuce  1  came  upon  an  editor — a  great  American  editor  ! — who  in 
a  moment  of  frenzy  was  sincere.  I  wms  looking  respectfully  at 
that  tomb  of  fame,  his  waste-paper  basket. 

“Did  you  pass  a  fellow  going  down?  ” — and  he  threw'  a  scowl 
after  the  departed  one.  “That  is  Jones.’’  He  really  didn’t  say 
Jones,  but  he  mentioned  a  name  so  famous  in  literature  that  the 
tram-cars  proclaim  it  along  with  the  best  brands  of  whiskies, 
soap,  corsets,  and  sapolio,  and  it  adorns  sandwich-men  in  the 
gutter  by  the  dozens;  hoardings  bellow  it  forth  silently,  and  the 
newspapers  devote  pages  to  it,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest  thing  in 
patent  medicine. 

“I  made  him,’’ — and  the  editor  thumped  his  sacred  desk.  “  I 
I  boomed  him  and  1  printed  his  first  confounded  rot,’’  and  he 
strode  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on. 

“I’ve  always  said  it  is  the  advertising  that  does  it,  not  the 
stuff  one  advertises.  Proved  it,  too,  and  then  sat  back  and 
watched  their  heads  swell.  He  is  the  last.  A  year  ago  he  sat 
1  that  very  chair  and  gurgled  obsequious  thanks.  Last  week 
we  invited  him  to  dinner  and  he  forgot  to  come.  To-day ’he 
came  in  to  say  that  if  I  don’t  pay  him  just  double  what  I  have 
been  giving  him  he’ll  take  his  stuff  to  the  Rocket,  for  the  Rocket 
editor  has  made  him  an  offer.  And  this  to  me  who  boomed  him 
and  made  him  out  of  nothing  !  Oh ,  by  J ove  !  ’  ’ 

“That  is  only  the  artistic  temperament,’’  I  said,  soothingly. 
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“Artistic  temperament!  There  is  no  such  thing.  It’s  onlv 
another  name  for  d — d  bad  manners  and  a  swelled  head.’’ 

1  was  greatly  interested  in  this  artless  definition  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  and  I  went  oft'  deeply  pondering  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  swelled  head. 

Now,  swelled  head  and  taking  yourself  seriously  are  much  the 
same,  only  that  swelled  heads  are  common  in  all  grades  of 
society.  1  once  had  a  butcher  w'ho  had  it,  being  convinced  that 
he  was  most  beautiful  to  look  upon.  He  used  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  his  stock-in-trade  on  his  curling  brown  locks.  He  was 
not  a,  bit  proud  of  the  inside  of  his  head,  to  do  him  justice,  but  he 
was  so  absolutely  sure  of  the  effect  of  his  shiny  hair,  his  big  black 
moustache,  his  red  cheeks  and  his  round  brown  eyes.  He  was  a 
very  happy  man.  Now,  you  may  take  yourself  seriously,  but  in 
a  crevice  of  your  mind  you  can  still  have  the  ghost  of  a  doubt. 
But  a  swelled  head  never  has  a  doubt.  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying,  that  swelled  heads  are 
not  uncommon  among  shop- walkers,  literary  people,  butlers,  and 
members  of  rarliament,  and  that  musicians  even  are  not  all  as 
great  as  they  think  they  are.  The  last  distinguished  fiddler  1 
had  the  joy  of  hearing,  scratched  with  so  much  temperament 
and  so  out  of  tune  1  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  so  many  people  do 
not  know  a  false  note  when  they  hear  it  1 

It  has  even  been  whispered  that  some  painters  who  paint 
very  great  pictures  (in  size)  are  really  not  so  wonderful  as  they 
think  they  are.  But  if  anyone  is  excusable  for  a  too  benevolent 
opinion  of  himself,  it  is  surely  a  painter  who  stands  before  an  acre 
of  canvas,  and  squeezes  a  thousand  dear  little  tubes,  and  daubs 
away  and  has  the  result  hung  on  the  line.  Then  we  go  to  the 
private  view,  turn  our  backs  on  it  and  say,  “  Isn’t  it  sublime— 
did  you  ever!” — Ah  me!  it  is  no  use  being  modest  in  this 
world.  Take  yourself  seriously,  clap  on  a  swelled  head,  and  you 
will  impress  all  such  as  have  time  to  attend  to  you.  Have  we 
not  come  across  the  pretty  third-rate  actress  who  puts  on  the 
airs  of  the  great,  and  refers  to  her  wooden  impersonations  as 
“Art”?  0  Art,  Art,  what  sins  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name!  Have  we  not  met  the  pet  of  the  papers,  the  celebrated 
lady  novelist?  How  did  she  get  her  exalted  position?  Good¬ 
ness  knows !  She  sweeps  through  society  with  superb  assurance, 
and  she  is  really  so  rude  at  afternoon  teas,  that  that  alone  proves 
how  great  she  is ;  she  only  relents  when  she  meets  editors  and 
reviewers.  She  coos  at  them,  and  w-ell  she  may,  for  she  is 
crowned  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the  best  up-to-date  advertising. 

Once  I  met  a  little  politician  who  thought  he  was  a  statesman. 
A  rare  instance,  of  course.  Circumstances  made  me  helpless,  so 
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to  speak,  and  so  he  inflicted  on  me  all  the  speeches  he  did 
not  make  in  the  “  House.”  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  consulted  him  on  all  intri¬ 
cate  matters  of  finance;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  Now  the  truth  was,  and  he  knew  it  and  1  knew  it, 
that  his  serious  work  consisted  in  paying  those  little  tributes  his 
constituency  demanded,  subscribing  bravely  to  drinking-foun¬ 
tains,  almshouses,  and  fairs — the  kind  wdth  the  merry-go-rounds 
-and,  in  his  enlightened  patriotism,  opening  bazaars,  and  also 
dancing  for  the  good  of  his  party.  His  supreme  glory  was  to 
write  ‘‘  M.P.”  after  his  name,  which  made  him  much  sought  after 
at  innocent  dinner-parties  that  aspired  to  shine  with  reflected 
glory.  On  such  occasions  he  w^as  often  in  great  form,  and  de¬ 
livered  extracts  from  those  tremendous  speeches  he  never  made. 
But  everybody  was  deeply  impressed,  and  it  w’as  rumoured  in  the 
suburbs  that  he  would  certainly  be  in  the  next  Cabinet. 

If  you  have  a  grain  of  humour  you  can’t  take  yourself  too 
seriously,  for  then  you  do  realise  how'  desperately  unimportant 
you  are.  The  very  greatest  are  unimportant ;  what  then  about 
the  little  bits  of  ones  who  constitute  the  huge  majority?  Was 
there  ever  anyone  in  the  world  who  was  ever  missed  except  by 
one  or  two,  and  that  not  because  he  w^as  great  or  even  necessary, 
but  only  because  he  was  beloved  by  some  longing,  aching  heart? 
The  waters  of  oblivion  settle  over  a  memory  as  quickly  as  over 
a  puddle  which  is  disturbed  by  a  pebble  thrown  by  a  careless 
hand.  Alas ! 

Perhaps  the  most  tremendous  instance  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  greatest  was  Bismarck’s  discharge  by  his  Emperor,  with 
no  more  ceremony,  indeed  less,  than  the  British  housewife 
employs  to  discharge  her  cook.  The  greatest  man  of  his  time, 
the  creator  of  an  empire,  the  inspirer  of  a  nation  !  To  whom  in 
his  very  lifetime  statues  were  erected,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  To  whom  the  ardent  hearts  of  the  young  wont  forth  in 
adoration ;  whose  possible  death  could  only  be  reckoned  on  as  a 
misfortune  that  would  leave  the  country  in  chaos,  when  that 
iron  hand  should  drop  the  reins.  Then  one  memorable  day  he 
dropped  the  reins,  not  because  death  was  greater  than  he,  but 
simply  because  a  young,  untried  man  wished  to  do  the  driving 
himself.  So  he  was  discharged.  What  happened?  Nothing. 
Since  then,  who  can  believe  in  the  importance  of  anyone?  If 
the  world  can  do  perfectly  well  without  such  a  giant,  why  take 
yourselves  so  seriously,  you  little  second-rate  people  who  have 
written  a  little  book  that  is  dead  as  a  door-nail  in  three  months, 
you  little  second-rate  spouters  of  talk  on  the  stage,  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  light  is  turned  out,  you  little  second-rate  musicians 
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with  your  long  hair,  your  bad  nerves,  and  your  greed  for  adula-  i 
tion?  Why,  there  have  been  greater  folks  than  all  of  you  put  I 
together,  and  they  have  been  forgotten  as  a  summer  breeze  is  1 
forgotten.  Then  what  about  you?  Why,  even  shop-walkers 
and  butlers  and  parlour-maids,  though  undoubtedly  very  im-  1 
portant,  should  think  of  Bismarck  and  not  be  so  dreadfully  \ 
haughty !  i 

Then,  too,  how  many  persons  think  themselves  great  who  are 
only  lucky,  vulgarly  lucky  !  There  is  that  solemn  })uffed-up  one! 
Would  he  be  so  important  if  he  had  not  married  a  rich  wife  who 
can  pay  the  bills?  And  there  is  that  other  dull  piece  of  pros¬ 
perity  who  owes  all  his  success  to  his  pretty  and  clever  wife,  who 
knows  just  how  to  wheedle  good  things  out  of  the  really  great. 

And  yet  how  seriously  he  takes  himself !  There  is  the  lucky 
parson  who  thinks  he  attracts  such  shoals  of  worshippers 
to  God’s  house.  Why,  it  is  nob.  he  at  all,  but  a  royal  princess  who  | 

has  strayed  in  and  whom  all  the  dear  unworldly  sheep  are  follow¬ 
ing.  Yet  how'  seriously  he  takes  his  reverend  self !  There  is  ] 

the  great  medical  light,  wdio,  while  curing  an  eminent  personage  ‘ 

of  nothing  in  particular,  interspersed  a  few  racy  anecdotes  that 
made  him  roar.  No  wonder  his  waiting-room  overflows,  andthat  j 
he  is  called  in  consultation  all  over  the  land.  He  is  bound  to  be  * 
knighted.  Why?  Goodness  knows.  | 

There  is  the  popular  M.P.  “1  am  the  great  I  am,”  he  all 
but  says  as  he  comes  in.  Once  he  was  a  modest  man  with  | 

modest  friends ;  now’  he  thinks  he  is  a  great  man,  and  he  wisely 
turns  his  back  on  his  modest  friends  because  he  realises  that  he 
can  serve  his  country  best  in  the  higher  social  circles.  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  a  real  live  M.P.  w^as  in  America ;  and  I  held  my  j 

breath,  I  w’as  so  impressed.  We  were  even  stirred  by  an  English-  ^ 

man  who  came  over,  and  who  only  aspired  to  be  an  M.P.  He  ^ 

talked  of  nothing  but  himself  and  his  political  view’s,  and  he  ^ 

used  to  point  out  the  majesty  of  his  own  intellect.  That  was  ^ 

possibly  the  result  of  the  American  atmosphere ;  it  is  rather  ^ 

given  to  that!  He  is  not  yet  an  M.P.,  and  over  here  he  has 
lucid  intervals  of  modesty.  In  a  fit  of  humility  a  real  M.P.  ^ 
once  confessed  to  me  that  it  would  answ’er  all  practical  purposes 
if  he  sent  his  footman  to  that  magnificent  building  on  the  ■  ^ 
Thames,  where  the  English  legislator  covers  his  gigantic  in-  ^ 

tellect  w’ith  that  silk  hat  which  represents  nothing  if  not  perfect  .  ^ 
propriety. 

One  curious  phase  of  taking  ourselves  so  seriously  is  the  enor-  ;  p 
mously  increased  importance  of  the  Interesting.  Society  fairly 
bristles  with  the  Interesting.  Sometimes  one  wonders  where  the 
uninteresting  go.  Modern  society  demands  that  you  should  be  ! 
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something,  or  do  something,  or  say  something,  or  at  least  pretend 
to.  You  elbow  your  way  through  the  other  struggling  mediocrities, 
and  behold  you  arrive,  and  that  proves  that  you  are  interesting, 
whereupon  you  are  invited  to  luncheon  and  dinner  and  things  to 
meet  the  other  Interestings.  Now  I  ask,  as  one  perplexed,  are 
vou  ever  invited  to  meet  the  thoroughly  uninteresting  ?  And  yet 
don’t  the  uninteresting  ever  want  to  eat  and  meet  people?  Of 
course  they  do,  but  the  world  does  not  want  them  at  any  price! 

Is  there,  perhaps,  a  dreary  corner  of  the  earth  where  the  unin¬ 
teresting  one  is  not  invited  to  meet,  come  together,  and  from  this 
modest  refuge  wistfully  watch  the  Interesting  asked  out  to  break¬ 
fast  and  other  revels?  But,  really,  have  we  the  courage,  these 
days,  to  invite  anybody  without  asking  an  “interesting”  person 
to  meet  them?  Have  we  the  moral  courage  to  invite  anyone 
to  meet  only — oneself?  Of  course  a  stray  uninteresting  may 
wander  into  the  haunts  of  the  other  kind.  One  does  sometimes 
meet  a  human  being  at  a  terribly  intellectual  afternoon  tea  or  at 
a  serious  dinner-party,  whose  conversation  does  not  absolutely 
thrill  one’s  pulses. 

Fortunately  the  world’s  standard  of  what  is  interesting  varies, 
or  there  would  be  an  appalling  monotony  in  its  circles,  but  it  is 
understood  that  you  must  be  celebrated,  or  notorious,  or  well 
advertised,  or  cheeky,  and  even  dishonest  if  it  is  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  At  any  rate,  you  must  take  yourself  seriously  and  get  a 
swelled  head. 

Each  Interesting  carries  about  with  him  his  own  barrel-organ, 
on  which  he  grinds  out  his  little  tune,  not  always  so  great  a  tune 
as  he  honestly  thinks,  but  still,  it  is  his  very  own.  You  may 
have  all  the  virtues  enumerated  in  the  dictionary,  but  if  you 
have  not  done  something,  or  said  something,  or  been  something, 
and  if  you  are  only  a  well-meaning,  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
regnlarly  pay  your  bills — a  humdrum  virtue  which  the  hard-up  In¬ 
teresting  occasionally  ignore — then  you  had  better  give  up  and 
retire  to  the  dull  society  to  which  you  belong. 

In  studying  the  Interesting  one  discovers  that  they  do  not 
always  carry  their  credentials  on  the  outside.  Sometimes,  it 
is  humiliating  to  confess  it,  one  nearly  mistakes  them  for  the 
other  kind ;  still,  it  is  always  an  honour  to  sit  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  Great  Mind,  and  humbly  wonder  in  what  forgotten  corner 
genius  has  so  triumphantly  hidden  itself.  However,  an  unin¬ 
teresting  celebrity  is  quite  a  different  affair  from  the  uninteresting 
pure  and  simple,  who  are  never  asked  to  meet  anybody,  and 
certainly  not  to  meals. 

There  w^as  once,  so  w’e  w^ere  taught  at  school,  an  age  of  stone 


iiud  an  age  of  iron. 


After  much  study  I  have  decided  that  we 
G  G  2 
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have  arrived  at  the  age  of  Lions.  Not  the  four-legged,  dangerous 
kind,  but  the  two-legged  ones  who  drink  tea  and  nibble  biscuits. 
The  analogy  is  even  more  solemnly  striking,  for  they  both  have 
enormous  heads.  The  Lion  is  evolved  from  the  Interesting.  First 
you  have  to  be  interesting,  and  then  you  must  practise  roaring, 
modestly  at  first,  but  not  too  modestly;  then  louder  and  louder 
until  society  simply  cannot  ignore  you,  you  make  so  much  noise, 
and  so  you  become  a  Lion  ;  and  in  these  days  it  must  be  a  very 
pleasant  business  to  be  a  Lion,  the  only  drawback  being  that  the 
supply  rather  exceeds  the  demand.  However,  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
cellent  a  thing  is,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  trifling  drawback. 

Even  when  you  take  yourself  seriously,  the  effect  you  produce, 
if  not  irritating,  is  often  so  delightfully  funny !  But  one  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  that,  for  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
even  to  the  unconscious  humorist.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make 
people  cry  than  to  make  them  laugh !  We  arc  all  little  ready¬ 
made  tragedians ;  do  we  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  cry?  I 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  easier  to  write  a  great  tragedy  than  a 
great  comedy.  Life’s  keynote  is  minor.  We  can  turn  on  tears 
at  short  notice,  but  humour  is  not  every  man’s  province. 

“Our  customers,’’  the  courteous  attendant  of  a  circulating 
library  said  to  me  recently,  “don’t  like  funny  books,  and  so  we 
don’t  stock  them.’’  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  discouraged 
humorist  in  search  of  amusement  seizes  rejoicing  on  those  re¬ 
freshing  people  who  take  themselves  seriously.  It  adds,  indeed, 
the  last  epicurean  touch  to  his  delight,  that  they  do  not  know  how 
awfully  funny  they  are. 

Annie  E.  Lane. 
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CHUECH  AND  STATE  IN  FRANCE. 


What  is  in-ecisely  the  spirit  of  the  Radical  Party,  which,  after 
having  imposed  a  portion  of  its  programme  upon  the  opportunists, 
governs  France  to-day  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Socialists? 

It  is  above  all  an  anti-religious  spirit.  The  Radical  has  in  fact 
no  other  conception ;  this  particular  one  absorbs  all  his  activity 
and  contains  his  whole  policy. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  has  been  afforded  by  the  accession 
and  duration  of  the  Combes  Ministry ,  \vhose  chief  personifies  the 
complete  Radical  pure  and  simple,  the  Radical  type. 

Before  he  became  the  trusted  agent  of  militant  freethought,  M. 
Combes  at  one  time  wished  to  enrol  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
Church.  In  his  youth  he  entered  a  congregationist  seminary, 
professed  the  scholastic  philosophy ,  and  donned  the  soutane ,  with¬ 
out,  however,  having  received  any  order  of  priesthood.  At  the 
moment  of  his  withdraw’al  from  clerical  life  he  had  just  finished  a 
thesis  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  his 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Letters.  But  on  throwing  off  the  soutane  he 
likewise  discarded  all  the  beliefs  which  it  connoted,  and — most 
significant  of  all — he  was  thenceforth  to  combat  those  beliefs  with 
unwearying  and  ever-increasing  ardour.  The  profession  of 
medicine,  which  he  afterwards  practised  during  about  thirty 
years,  is  in  France  one  of  those  callings  which  much  favour  the 
development  of  political  views.  The  number  of  doctors  who  sit 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  Senate  is  very  considerable ;  for 
doctors,  especially  in  country  neighbourhoods,  rapidly  acquire  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  electors.  We  have  seen  doctors  become  ministers 
of  one  office  or  another — of  agriculture,  for  instance.  M.  Combes 
was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1896.  He  proved  resolute 
in  imposing  vigorous  measures  upon  the  teaching  religious  bodies, 
preparatory  to  finding  an  opportunity  for  destroying  them.  This 
was  his  dream ,  and  was  looked  on  by  the  quondam  Seminarist  as 
a  mission.  Six  years  later,  M.  Combes  had  the  satisfaction  of 
realising  that  the  Radicals  recognised  him  as  the  man  who  was 
cut  out  for  this  task.  He  was  indeed  but  the  more  evidently  fitted 
for  it,  in  that  he  possessed  hardly  any  other  aptitude. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Combes  was  chosen  to  succeed  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau ,  and  to  improve  without  limitation  upon  the 
destructive  methods  brought  into  operation  by  the  latter,  is  a  nice 
indication  of  the  predominant  role  which  has  for  a  long  while 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Radical  group  in  France. 
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This  party  does  not  represent  the  majority,  yet  it  reigns  and 
governs ;  for  it  manages  to  impose  its  own  conditions  upon  the 
other  parties,  whether  moderate  or  advanced.  Thus  it  attracted 
to  itself  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau,  opportunist  both  by  origin  and 
temperament,  and  transformed  him  into  an  agent  of  Eadical 
policy.  It  is  known  that  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  did  not  wish  to 
destroy  all  the  teaching  religious  orders  {congregations),  nor  the 
whole  body  of  clerical  schools.  The  Eadicals  accepted  a  restricted 
programme ,  in  order  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  the  man 
who  personified  it;  then,  the  first  part  of  the  work  having  been 
accomplished,  and  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  being  worn  out  in  the 
battle,  they  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  designate  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  M.  Combes,  whom  they  had  held  in  reserve.  M.  Waldeck- 
Eousseau  had  convinced  himself  that  his  successor  would  not  push 
matters  much  further  than  he  himself  had  done.  This  was  a 
complete  illusion.  After  the  space  of  a  few  months  it  was  found 
that  the  situation  had  entirely  changed.  The  destructive  pro¬ 
gramme  had  far  overstepped  the  limits  fixed  by  M.  Waldeck- 
Eousseau  ;  and  the  laws  wdiich  the  late  Minister  had  succeeded 
in  passing  w^ere  being  applied  to  an  end  which  he  had  refused 
to  pursue.  All  the  teaching  congregations  suppressed;  15,000 
schools  closed  :  this  was  the  result  which  Eadical  policy  had 
attained.  The  idea  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State— so 
long  deferred — suddenly  appeared  heading  the  list  of  projected 
reforms.  M.  Combes,  who  did  not  at  first  wish  to  undertake  it, 
professing  himself  attached  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  Concordat, 
now  received  a  fresh  mandate  and  conformed  to  it  resolutely,  un¬ 
deterred  by  any  sense  of  self-contradiction.  The  Eadical  Party 
was  on  the  look-out  for  events  which  might  serve  to  aggravate 
religious  strife,  on  occasion  they  even  promoted  their  occurrence, 
and  they  perseveringly  strengthened  the  entente  that  had  been 
signed  with  the  Socialists. 

These  latter  are  equally  anti-religious,  but  not  after  the  Eadical 
fashion.  For  them  the  warfare  against  the  Christian  idea  forms 
merely  an  item  in  their  programme,  a  preliminary  reform  which 
would  permit  the  realisation  of  social  changes  properly  so-called. 
They  look  upon  society  as  an  organic  whole  which  recognises  no 
power  superior  to  human  will.  The  present  life  is  their  sole  objec¬ 
tive.  All  happiness,  as  well  as  all  right  and  all  justice,  must  be 
drawm  from  terrestrial  life,  which  is  envisaged  as  a  domain  suffi¬ 
cient  unto  itself,  having  nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
any  authority  other  than  that  of  man.  It  is  now  ten  years  since 
M.  Jaures  explained  in  the  Chamber  the  fundamental  attitude  of 
the  Socialist  world  towards  religion.  Ho  said  (Feb.  11th,  1895): 
“If  God  himself  were  to  appear  before  the  multitude  in  palpable 
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form,  the  first  duty  of  man  would  be  to  refuse  him  obedience,  and 
to  consider  him  as  an  equal  with  whom  matters  can  be  discussed, 
not  as  a  master  to  whom  one  submits.  .  .  .  Herein  lies  the  beauty 
of  our  lay  education.”  In  the  same  speech  he  said  also  :  ”  The 
idea  that  must  be  safeguarded  above  every  other  is  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sacred  truth ;  the  idea  that  no  power 
and  no  dogma  should  limit  the  perpetual  effort,  the  perpetual  re¬ 
search  of  the  human  race — humanity  seated  like  a  grand  com¬ 
mission  of  investigation  whose  pow’ers  are  unlimited ;  the  idea 
that  all  truth  which  does  not  come  from  ourselves  is  a  lie.”  In 
the  Chamber  and  in  Eadical  and  Socialist  circles  these  words,  often 
repeated  and  amplified,  have  always  been  considered  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  declaration  which  should  serve  as  preface  to  all  pro- 
{irammes  of  economic  and  civil  reform.  M.  Jules  Guesde,  the  Col¬ 
lectivist,  the  adversary  of  M.  Jaures,  is  equally  resolute  in  his 
opposition  to  God;  but  whilst  iM.  Jaures  preaches  in  the  main  a 
front-face  revolt  against  a  God  who  may  perhaps  exist,  M.  Jules 
Guesde  maintains  that  there  is  no  God.  The  two  methods  amount 
in  practice  to  a  formal  denial.  Each  of  these  prophets  wishes  to 
organise  a  new  society,  a  new  humanity,  which  shall  judge  of 
everything  from  a  simply  human  point  of  view,  and  to  found  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  legislature,  and  a  code  of  morals  upon  the  principle 
of  atheism. 

But  the  Eadicals  look  upon  reforms,  w'hether  social  or  political, 
merely  as  pretexts,  more  or  less  useful  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  that  shall  divert  the  mass  of  mankind  from  the  path  traced 
by  religion.  Theirs  is  a  negative  programme  :  that  is  to  say, 
simply  anti-religious  and  destructive.  According  to  them,  laicisa- 
tion  means  the  complete  invasion  of  every  domain  in  which  re¬ 
ligion  exercised  an  influence,  and  the  disorganisation  of  religious 
power  itself.  It  is  with  this  design  that  they  have  now  arrived 
at  voting  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ,  after  having  for 
twenty-five  years  led  their  forces  of  war  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  schools. 

This  conquest  for  long  presented  a  peculiar  character,  which 
to-day  appears  quite  extraordinary.  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  the  pacification  of  minds  divided  into  believers  and  un¬ 
believers.  From  1878  till  about  1895  the  refrain  of  the  Secularists 
was  that  France  was  suffering  from  internal  discord  :  that  be¬ 
tween  Christians  and  Freethinkers  there  was  an  invincible  oppo¬ 
sition  of  which  the  public  elementary  school  (the  communal 
school)  had  become  the  theatre,  suffering  the  deplorable  conse¬ 
quences.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  no  wish  to  allow  the 
school  to  remain  a  scene  of  intrigue,  where  the  teacher  knew 
i  not  what  attitude  to  take.  Between  freethinking  parents  and 
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Christian  parents  the  teacher  was  condemned,  they  said,  either 
to  offend  the  Freethinkers  by  teaching  Christian  iirinciples  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  programme,  or  to  neglect  the  obligations  of  that 
programme.  A  solution  was  proposed,  by  w’hich  friction  and  con¬ 
tradiction  might  be  avoided.  After  long  debates  the  famous 
“  neutrality  ”  motion  wms  adopted,  which  dispensed  the  teacher  in 
public  schools  from  giving  any  religious  instruction.  Religion 
was  passed  over  in  silence.  Parents  who  wished  their  children 
to  receive  religious  instruction  might  send  them  to  church  after 
school-hours  ;  or  sectarian  schools,  now  all  become  private  schools, 
might  exist  for  the  benefit  of  those  families  which  demanded  a 
Christian  scholastic  education. 

In  theory  this  solution  might  appear  legitimate  and  logical.  In 
reality  the  erisis  went  on  growing  more  fatally  complicated  and 
acute. 

First  arose  the  question  of  morals.  Suddenly  freed  from  the 
doctrine  and  tradition  which  made  morality  rest  upon  divine 
authority,  the  teaehers  in  primary  sehools  did  not  know  how  to 
teach  morals.  An  enormous  number  of  special  books  called 
“  scholastic  manuals  ”  w'ere  provided  for  their  use.  But  these 
manuals  were  some  of  them  very  mediocre,  vague,  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  some  of  them  still  inspired  by  Christian  belief  or  tendency, 
some  of  them  imbued  with  an  anti-religious  or  sectarian  spirit. 
There  w^ere  also  a  great  number  of  atheistic  manuals.  The  first 
result  of  this  new  effort  to  realise  the  principle  of  neutrality  was 
to  render  the  opposition  of  feelings  more  vehement  than  ever. 
Another  result  w^as  to  bring  into  relief  the  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion  into  wRich  moral  instruction  found  itself  plunged.  The 
general  disorder  aroused  apprehension  and  provoked  various  com¬ 
plaints.  France  then  w’ent  through  a  period  of  absorption  in  the 
crisis  of  moral  pedagogy.  Fresh  dissidences  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  break  out,  provoked  by  that  very  neutrality  whose  original 
object  had  been  to  dissipate  them.  In  spite  of  everything  the 
Radicals  persisted.  They  maintained  that  if  secularisation  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  inconvenience,  it  was  merely  because  it  was  not 
complete  and  not  sufficiently  rigorous.  In  their  opinion  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  (congregations),  expelled  already  from  the  public 
schools,  should  also  be  swept  out  of  the  private  schools,  and  even 
from  the  soil  of  France.  The  operation  in  question  has  eventu¬ 
ally  been  brought  about  under  cover  of  the  lengthy  disturbances 
aroused  by  the  Dreyfus  case. 

This  complete  destruction  had  been  prepared  for  and  announced 
during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  goal  (and  not 
even  the  final  goal)  of  the  campaign  prosecuted  under  the  flag  of 
neutrality.  As  long  ago  as  1881,  Paul  Bert,  who  approved  of  the 
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law  allowing  the  congregationists  the  right  of  giving  private  in¬ 
struction,  declared  that  this  measure  had  merely  a  provisional 
character,  and  that  after  a  longer  or  shorter  delay  the  congrega¬ 
tions  must  all  disappear.  Repeating  the  words  of  a  member  of 
the  Convention  (Dupont  de  Nemours),  he  condemned  them  as 
being  “a  great  crime  against  nature  and  against  society.”  But 
he  judged  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  their  suppression  gradually 
and  by  successive  stages. 

!  Allied  to  the  opportunists  and  affiliated  to  that  group,  Paul 
;  Bert  was  a  Radical  both  by  origin  and  temperament.  Man  of 
j  science,  naturalist  and  physiologist,  he  had  been  entirely  and 
actively  employed  for  twenty  years  in  combating  religious  influ¬ 
ence.  He  had  the  authoritative  instinct  which  is  the  crowning 
characteristic  of  the  Radical  mind.  In  many  thunderous  speeches 
he  asseverated  :  ‘‘Nous  formerons  des  consciences  solides,”  that 
is  to  say — and  he  did  not  disguise  his  meaning — consciences  eman¬ 
cipated  from  religious  belief,  from  prayer,  and  from  dogmas — 
consciences  which  would  be  governed  aceording  to  the  laws  traced 
by  himself. 

Although  in  his  professional  work  ho  was  vowed  to  scientific 
methods,  Paul  Bert  suddenly  and  determinedly  put  all  that  aside 
in  order  to  follow  his  passion  for  free-thought.  He  did  not  examine 
the  relations  which  exist  between  the  religious  idea  and  the  needs 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Neither  did  he  dream  of  seeking 
for  any  new  principles  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  abolition  of 
creeds;  or,  rather,  he  placed  all  his  trust  in  science,  employed  in 
the  service  of  politics.  Paul  Bert  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
fully  accredited  and  intelligent  representatives  of  the  Radical 
Party.  From  which  fact  one  may  judge  of  the  spirit  which 
j  animates  Radicalism,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  led  that 
,  party,  under  the  pretext  of  bringing  about  philosophical  neutral- 
,  ity,  to  develop,  to  maintain,  and  to  provoke  religious  strife  in 
i  every  sphere. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  has  now  become 
the  great  question ,  has  also  been  decided  with  a  view  to  complete 
■  secularisation,  that  is  to  say,  laicisation.  The  latter  process  goes 
'  on  ever  extending,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guess  wdiere  it  will  end. 
i  Perhaps  it  will  never  end.  For  the  Radical’s  own  specific  ten- 
I  dency  is  to  insist  that  every  man  shall  become  like  himself  and 
j  think  as  he  does  on  every  subject.  He  still  remains  the  Jacobin 
of  whom  Taine  once  gave  a  memorable  definition.  The  Jacobin 

Ins  distinguished  by  an  ardent  and  imperious  determination  to 
mould  France,  and  the  whole  human  race,  according  to  his  own 
design.  Every  Radical  is  persuaded  that  he  is  the  perfect  and 
I  exclusive  type  of  a  citizen.  But  differences  in  temperament  create 
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diversity  even  among  Radicals  ;  so  that  they  can  never  succeed  in 
achieving  the  requisite  unity.  Thus  some  years  ago  wc  found  one 
of  the  most  zealous  Radicals,  M.  Brisson,  accused  by  M.  Naguet 
(a  still  more  advanced  Radical)  of  having  remained  a  Catholic 
without  knowing  it,  because  he  had  shown  himself  hostile  to 
divorce.  M.  Naguet,  who  demands  that  divorce  should  be  granted 
at  the  wish  of  only  one  of  the  married  parties  concerned,  descried 
in  M.  Brisson ’s  resistance  a  proof  that  he  was  an  hereditary  and 
unconscious  Catholic ! 

If  the  dissimilarities  between  Radical  politicians  arc  somewhat 
marked  in  degree,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  analogous 
differences  in  another  sphere,  namely,  among  the  lay  free-think¬ 
ing  teachers. 

These  teachers  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  subjected  to  a 
regime,  to  a  hygienic  method,  calculated  to  encourage  in  them  all 
manner  of  pretensions.  Many  very  important  persons  in  the 
Radical  world  have  told  them  time  and  again  that  they  are  hence¬ 
forward  the  sole  representatives  of  the  universal  conscience,  and 
have  impelled  them  to  combat  religious  influence.  A  function  and 
a  mission  have  even  been  conferred  upon  them ,  particularly  during 
election  time.  As  electoral  agents  they  are  much  sought  after,  but 
also  occasionally  much  dreaded  even  by  the  Government,  for  many 
of  them  have  formed  the  habit  of  behaving  with  the  independence 
and  authority  of  party  chiefs.  In  the  department  of  primary 
education  alone  they  number  at  least  forty  thousand. 

This  is  a  power  in  the  State,  and  a  formidable  one;  for,  after 
having  felt  the  stir  and  excitement  of  Radical  politics,  they  have 
begun  in  large  numbers  to  take  their  own  course ,  to  propagate  and 
to  practise  another  Radicalism,  more  violent  and  extravagant  than 
that  upon  which  they  themselves  have  been  formed.  The  free- 
thinking  schoolmasters  have  gone  far  beyond  their  masters,  and 
the  latter  have  been  reduced  to  attempts  at  resistance  of  an 
extraordinary  and  very  inefticient  kind. 

It  is  not  merely  professional  authority  and  discipline  that  are 
endangered,  it  is  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  national  general 
ideas  which  is  threatened  and  compromised.  The  elementary 
teachers  are  not  alone  in  setting  an  example  of  hardy  and  turbu¬ 
lent  independence — far  from  it ;  professors  of  secondary  education 
imitate  them  in  the  colleges  {lycees),  and  also  the  professors  of 
higher  education  in  the  universities.  A  spirit  of  revolt  is  abroad 
and  stimulates  all  the  instincts  of  anarchy.  Thousands  of 
teachers  are  to  be  seen  assembled  in  congress,  despite  the  Minister 
who  is  their  chief.  The  latter  is  often  reduced  to  shutting  his 
eyes  and  his  ears,  in  order  not  to  perceive  that  his  authority  is 
being  ignored.  Sometimes  he  half  capitulates,  in  the  vain  hope 
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of  avoiding  complete  capitulation  before  his  subordinates  :  he  goes 
and  presides  at  a  congress  which  he  would  have  preferred  to  inter¬ 
dict;  to  escape  the  humiliation  of  being  defied  to  his  face  he 
pretends  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  schoolmasters  to  whose 
injunctions  and  to  whose  challenge  he  defers. 

An  educational  Press,  radical,  anti-religious,  and  anti-patriotic, 
has  been  instituted,  and  is  rapidly  developing.  The  teachers  now 
possess  a  groat  number  of  special  journals,  which  serve  as  vehicles 
for  the  promulgation  of  various  ideas  which  the  schools,  even  lay 
schools,  ought  to  reject.  The  symptoms  of  this  profound  dis¬ 
turbance  become  daily  more  numerous  and  more  significant.  Edu¬ 
cational  associations  are  frequently  found  calling  upon  deputies 
and  senators  holding  the  most  advanced  opinions  to  attend  their 
meetings — not  only  Socialists,  but  also  theoretical  Anarchists,  and 
men  who  preach  a  contempt  for  patriotism.  M.  Herve,  formerly 
apTofesseiir  de  lycee,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  this  way 
to  a  previously  unheard-of  pitch  of  audacity  (having  notoriously 
written  that  he  would  like  to  plant  the  flag  of  France  “  in  a  dung¬ 
hill”),  has  now  become  a  journalist  and  debater,  and  counts  many 
adherents  among  the  lay  instructors  of  youth,  as  also  among 
Socialist  politicians.  The  teachers  must  naturally  feel  encouraged 
to  remain  faithful  to  him  on  seeing  that  M.  Jaures,  though  much 
annoyed  by  the  extravagances  of  M.  Herve,  does  not  however 
dare  to  break  completely  with  him ;  and  that ,  though  sometimes 
disavowing  his  lead,  he  continues  to  remain  his  colleague  on  the 
administrative  council  of  the  united  Socialist  Party. 

The  ravages  which  Eadical  policy  has  caused  in  the  teaching 
world  may  be  appreciated  from  a  single  fact  which  has  caused 
many  of  the  Freethinkers  real  alarm.  Among  the  lay  teachers, 
even  among  those  who  are  thorough  Republicans,  and  in  no  sense 
Christians,  there  are  a  great  number  who  offer  resistance  to  the 
anti-national  propaganda.  They  have  even  begun  to  organise  in 
order  the  better  to  fight  against  it.  They  have,  for  instance, 
founded  an  association,  the  name  of  which  has  a  patriotic  sound. 

^  One  of  them,  M.  Comte,  the  head  of  an  important  Parisian  lay 
school,  sat  in  the  higher  council  of  public  instruction  as  the  mem¬ 
ber  elected  by  the  other  teachers,  his  colleagues  in  primary  educa¬ 
tion.  No  sooner  had  this  M.  Comte  put  forward  the  notion  of 
a  patriotic  association  than  he  became  the  object  of  denunciations 
:  by  the  Radicals  and  Socialists.  Some  little  while  after  this  the 
I  time  arrived  for  him  to  submit  himself  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election  to  the  higher  council.  He  sent  in  his  name  and  engaged 
upon  the  contest,  asking  for  the  support  of  those  Republican  and 
free-thinking  teachers  who  desired  to  uphold  the  patriotic  idea. 
He  was  not  re-elected !  School-teachers  led  astray  by  Jacobin 
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sophistries  were  by  that  time  sufficiently  numerous  to  thrust 
aside  a  man  whose  sole  guilt  had  been  to  declare  himself  a  patriot. 
Quite  recently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brest,  a  number  of 
teachers  rose  up  in  revolt  against  a  sous-prrfet  who  had  dared 
to  strike  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  who  was  making  anti¬ 
militarist  propaganda.  In  the  congresses  organised  by  the  Eadi- 
cals,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Socialists,  it  has  become  cus¬ 
tomary  to  hear  teachers  speaking  against  the  military  profession, 
and  against  the  old  idea  of  patriotism,  which  in  its  turn  is  treated 
as  a  superstition  like  the  Christian  faith. 

The  belittling  of  one’s  country  and  of  the  army  is  a  corollary,  in 
fact,  of  the  contemptuous  hatred  for  religion  testified  by  Eadical- 
ism.  During  the  first  period  of  laicisation,  Paul  Bert  showed 
himself  convinced  that  the  fostering  of  national  sentiment  might 
replace  religious  faith.  Paul  Bert  died  before  he  could  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  error  into  which  he  was  falling.  He  did  not  see 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  revolt,  which  he  directed  against 
the  Church,  afterwards  turning  to  attack  patriotism.  But  this 
contagion  is  to-day  a  striking  and  general  experience.  At  the 
congress  held  last  year  at  Amiens  hy  the  League  of  Education  (the 
association  which  prepared  and  dictated  all  the  legal  enactments 
of  laicisation)  the  teachers  decided  to  suppress  the  motto,  “By 
book  and  sword,”  which  had  originally  been  adopted  by  the 
founder  of  the  League.  A  weekly  review,  Lc  Volume,  edited  by 
M.  Payot,  a  high  educational  official  charged  with  administering 
public  instruction  in  several  departments,  each  week  pours,  as 
one  may  say,  contempt  and  derision  upon  martial  glory.  This 
review,  destined  to  form  the  opinions  of  the  teachers,  and  in 
consequence  that  of  the  masses,  has  published  over  and  over  again 
declarations  like  the  following:  “Most  certainly,  war  will  not 
bear  examination.”  Speaking  of  some  text-books  used  in  the 
schools,  which  recall  military  victories  of  former  times,  Le  Volume 
deplores  that  “the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  them¬ 
selves  received,  and  continue  to  give,  a  semi-barbarous  educa¬ 
tion.”  Or,  again,  Le  Volume  delights  in  drawing  complacent 
pictures  of  the  sufferings  provoked  by  war,  no  matter  in  what 
country,  and  ironically  exclaims  :  “  Excessive  labour,  poverty  with 
its  attendant  train  of  vices,  tuberculosis,  misery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  :  this  is  the  price  paid  for  military  glory ;  these  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  w'ar !  ”  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  teachers  in  primary 
schools,  male  and  female,  read  out  similar  lessons  almost  every 
week,  and  repeat  them  to  those  around  them.  No  doubt  from 
time  to  time  Le  Volume  declares  that  it  does  not  condemn  war 
and  the  army  without  (jualification  ;  and  it  glorifies  the  victories 
won  of  yore  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Bevolution,  of  1793,  or  of  1800: 
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but  it  always  contrasts  these  soldiers  and  their  spirit  with  the 
military  spirit  of  preceding  ages  and  of  the  present  time.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  teachers  and  the  public  pay  no  attention  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  repudiate  militarism  in  every  age. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  teachers  is  a  grave  subject  of  anxiety 
for  the  Eepublican  Government.  Their  ambition  and  their  vanity 
have  been  excited  to  such  a  point ;  they  have  been  told  so  often 
that  they  are  the  priests  of  free-thinking  society  ;  they  have  been 
promised  so  many  rewards  and  advantages,  both  in  money  and 
distinction,  that  one  Imrdly  knows  now  how  to  make  them  listen 
to  reason.  They  have  not  received  the  half  of  what  has  been 
promised  them,  and,  moreover,  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
exact  as  much  as  possible.  Deceived  and  irritated,  they  swell  the 
party  of  discontent,  and  with  ever-increasing  ardour  wage  warfare 
against  the  present  social  system.  Groups  of  them  are  continu¬ 
ally  putting  forward  revolutionary  and  anti-military  manifestoes. 
The  Government  is  afraid  of  them,  and  the  more  so  because  the 
Government  itself  is  obliged  to  live  under  the  continual  menaces 
of  the  anti-militarists.  And,  since  the  teachers  have  much  influ¬ 
ence,  a  portion  of  the  public  is  following  their  example  and 
becoming  hostile  to  the  army. 

There  are  other  symptoms  which  might  be  pointed  out  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  which  is  agitating  France.  1 
am  conflniug  myself  to-day  to  the  question  of  public  elementary 
education,  because  that  is  what  attracts  the  principal  ett'orts  em¬ 
ployed  by  Kadicalism  in  its  attempt  to  take  ioossession  of  the 
French  mind.  A  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  published  in 
1889  by  M.  Le  Provost  de  Launay  (then  deputy  and  now  senator), 
thus  sums  up  the  legislative  measures  adopted  during  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  : — 


Between  1875  and  1889  a  dozen  different  laws  were  promulgated,  creating 
an  entire  new  organisation,  enlarging  the  rights  of  the  State,  modifying 
the  prerogatives  of  general  councils  and  municipal  councils,  burdening 
departmental  and  communal  finances,  restricting  the  liberty  of  private 
education  and  that  of  associations,  and  imposing  strict  obligations  upon 
the  fathers  of  families.  .  .  .  The  very  important  law  of  October  3Uth, 

1886,  which  comprises  sixty-eight  articles,  has  been  interpreted  by  a  dozen 
decrees,  one  of  which  (that  of  January  18th,  1887)  includes  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  ninety-fiv'e  articles.  These  decrees  themselves  have  given 
occasion  for  a  certain  number  of  orders,i  and  the  order  of  January  18th, 

1887,  completed  on  July  24th,  1888,  is  elaborated  in  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  articles.  Furthermore,  these  decrees  and  orders  have  been 
commented  on  by  as  many  as  thirty  ministerial  circulars,  dating  from 
•November  11th,  1880,  up  to  the  present  day. 

A  whole  series  of  financial  combinations  has  been  tried  in  order 
to  effect  the  transformation  of  the  schools  and  to  multiply  their 

(1)  ArrHei<,  general  decisions  arrived  at  by  ministers. 
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numbers.  The  towns,  the  departments,  and  the  State  have  made 
united  efforts.  Even  before  the  law  of  laicisation  a  special  pay 
department,  the  Caisse  des  Ecoles,  had  absorbed  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  million  francs  in  primary  education  alone.  This  de¬ 
partment  disappeared,  leaving  behind  it  a  programme  of  fresh  ex¬ 
penses  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  million  francs.  Two 
years  after  the  general  process  of  laicisation  had  been  taken  in  hand 
M.  Combes  (then  merely  a  senator)  announced  that  the  budget  for 
education  was  destined  soon  to  attain  a  figure  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs  per  annum. 

In  1889  a  detailed  and  complete  statement  of  the  results  of  laic¬ 
isation  was  undertaken  by  ministerial  order.  It  demonstrated 
that  during  a  period  of  ten  years  (1879-1889)  the  municipalities 
had  removed  5,218  schools  from  the  authority  of  the  religious 
orders.  Nearly  all  these  had  soon  after  been  re-established  under 
the  title  of  cedes  libres,  thanks  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  Catholics. 

In  twenty  years  (1879-1899),  besides  their  share  of  taxation  for 
the  purposes  of  official  education,  carried  out  as  it  is  against  their 
wishes,  the  Catholics  have  supported  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
private  congregationist  schools  (2,798  for  boys,  10,245  for  girls, 
339  mixed),  which  had  a  total  number  of  scholars  amounting  to 
1,217,586.  In  Paris  the  foundation  of  these  establishments  had 
cost,  in  1890,  23 ,350, 000/ rs. ;  and  their  annual  maintenance  re¬ 
presented  a  voluntary  expense  of  2,548,000/rs.  Evejy  diocese  in 
France  maintained  the  struggle  upon  its  own  territory. 

During  the  Combes  ministry  the  thirteen  thousand  congrega¬ 
tionist  schools  which  had  managed  to  subsist  until  then  were 
closed,  their  teachers  dispersed,  and  their  pupils  driven  perforce 
to  the  official  schools.  Fresh  expense  ensued,  the  extent  of  which 
is  not  known. 

The  Catholics  continue  to  resist.  Schools  closed  to  the  religions 
orders  are  re-opened  under  the  direction  of  lay  masters  or 
mistresses. 

But  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  already  voted  by  the 
Chamber,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  to  be  voted  by  the  Senate,  will 
open  a  new  field  for  disputes.  It  is  done  in  order  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  priest,  and  above  all  in  order  to  counteract  his 
moral  teaching.  The  goal  of  all  these  efforts  is  always  education, 
and  this  the  Radicals  want  to  get  completely  into  their  own  hands. 

We  cannot  calculate  what  the  final  result  wdll  be,  nor  yet  the 
various  phases  of  the  crisis  before  us  ;  but  one  very  important  fact 
is  evident  :  this  is  the  profound  discontent  of  the  masses,  w'ho  are 
becoming  restive  under  the  infringements  made  upon  their  liberty, 
the  fresh  incidence  of  taxation,  and  the  decrease  of  public  spirit. 
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The  anti-militarism  developed  within  the  school,  round  about 
the  school,  and  in  industrial  and  agricultural  centres,  appears  to 
he  a  national  peril  and  renders  more  visible  the  damage  caused  to 
morals  and  to  both  public  and  private  interests. 

This  anxiety  is  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  between  men 
who  for  long  believed  that  no  tie  could  ever  again  unite  them. 
Liberals,  citizens  hitherto  indifferent  to  religious  matters.  Con¬ 
servatives,  Catholics,  have  again  adopted  the  practice  of  acting  in 
concert  for  the  defence  of  their  common  interest,  which  they  have 
now  discovered  as  though  it  were  a  fact  newly  come  into  being. 
Religious  liberty,  and  even  the  religious  idea  itself,  have  been 
replaced  in  the  forefront  of  their  programme  of  political  action. 

To  whom  is  due  this  result  which  seemed  formerly  so  im- 
[jossible?  To  the  free-thinking  Kadicals  themselves.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  religious  faith  was  dead  and  buried  : 
they  have  caused  its  resurrection  by  the  very  obstinacy  wdth 
which  they  have  attacked  it. 

But  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  has  in  its  turn  given  cause 
for  another  awakening ;  for  a  very  large  number  of  citizens,  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  soul  of  France  is  in  jeopardy,  are  reflecting  upon 
the  sentiments  which  gave  life  and  strength  to  that  soul.  National 
traditions  are  being  spoken  of  once  more ;  respect  for  the  past  is 
being  asserted,  without,  however,  creating  illusions  as  to  the 
needs  and  realities  of  the  present.  A  hundred  years  of  revolution 
have  made  the  French  very  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  political 
attitude  which  they  ought  to  adopt.  The  greatest  misfortune  of 
the  Bourbon  monarchy  was  not  its  overthrow  in  1792,  but  the 
fact  that,  having  been  restored  in  1813  and  in  1815,  it  could  not 
manage  to  retain  its  ascendency.  The  kind  of  royalty  affected  by 
Louis-Philippe  has  proved  the  uselessness  of  sham  copies.  Re¬ 
public;  Empire;  another  Republic;  religious,  military,  and  social 
crises :  wdiat  form  will  this  long  agitation  finally  assume?  No  one 
can  guess. 

One  fact  only  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  a  fact  utterly  un¬ 
expected  twenty-five  years  ago  :  this  is  the  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  very  diverse  classes  of  people  with  a  view  to  reconstituting 
in  the  country  a  spirit  of  unity  and  liberty  w’hich  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  general  tradition.  All  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  nation  are  mingling  and  fermenting.  We  know  not  what 
metal  will  result  from  this  vast  process  of  fusion.  We  can  count 
with  certainty  on  further  crises  following  upon  that  which  has 
but  just  opened  with  the  first  vote  upon  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  Eugene  T.avernier. 

{Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm.) 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  TOTEMISM. 

It  is  significant  that  the  rudiments  of  a  native  religion  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  make  their  appearance  for 
the  most  part  either  in  the  south-eastern  districts  or  on  the 
northern  coast,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  centre,^  while  on  the  contrary  magical  ceremonies  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  totems  attain  their  highest  vogue  among  the 
Central  tribes,  and  gradually  diminish  in  number  and  importance 
as  we  approach  the  sea,  till  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  they  have 
almost  disappeared.-^  Now  it  can  hardly  be  an  accidental  coin¬ 
cidence  that,  as  Dr.  Howitt  has  well  pointed  out,^  the  same 
regions  in  which  the  germs  of  religion  begin  to  appear  have 
also  made  some  progress  towards  a  higher  form  of  social  and 
family  life.  That  progress  in  Australia  is  marked  by  two 
great  steps  :  individual  marriage  has  been  substituted  for 
group  marriage,^  and  paternal  descent  of  the  totem  has 
prevailed  over  maternal  descent,  as  well  as  over  an  even  older 
mode  of  transmitting  the  totem  which  still  survives  among  the 
Arunta  and  Kaitish.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  changes,  whereas 
group  marriage  exists  to  this  day  as  an  institution  among  several 
of  the  Central  tribes,  such  as  the  Dieri  and  Urabunna,^  it  has  dis- 

(1)  The  Warramunga  respect  for  the  Wollunqua  water-snake  and  the  Dieri 
custom  of  leaving  food  for  the  dead  are  exceptions. 

(2)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes,  pp.  14  sq.,  23,  311  sq.,  315-319. 

(3)  A.  W.  Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  p.  500. 

(4)  A.  W.  Howitt,  “Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Class  System,”  Journal 
of  the  Anthro'pological  Institute,  xviii.  (1889),  pp.  66  sqq.',  id.,  “The  Dieri  and 
other  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,”  xx.  (1891),  pp.  98  sqq. ;  id..  Native 
Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  ch.  v. ;  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia,  pp.  92  sqq.  The  evidence  marshalled  by  these  writers  appears 
to  me  to  render  it  practically  certain  that  in  Australia  individual  marriage  has 
everywhere  been  preceded  by  group  marriage,  and  that  again  by  a  still  wider 
sexual  communism. 

(5)  A.  W.  Howitt,  “  The  Dieri  and  other  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,”  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  xx.  (1891),  pp.  53  sgj.; 
Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  55  sqq.  On  this 
subject  Ur.  A.  W.  Howitt  writes  to  me  :  “  When  I  wrote  the  paper  quoted 
from  I  did  not  know  of  the  pirrauru  [group  marriage]  practice  in  other  tribes. 
It  exists  in  all  the  Lake  Eyre  tribes,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  also  extended 
to  the  Parnkalla  at  Port  Lincoln,  to  the  Kurnandaburi  at  Mount  Howitt,  and 
the  Wakelbura  in  East  Queensland.”  For  the  detailed  evidence  see  Dr.  Howitt’s 
book.  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  pp.  175  sqq. 
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appeared  from  all  the  other  tribes  known  to  us,  only  leaving  traces 
of  itself  in  the  classificatory  system  of  relationship,  and  in  the 
licence  accorded  to  the  sexes  on  certain  occasions,  especially  at 
marriage.  In  regard  to  the  second  change,  the  inheritance  of  the 
totem  in  the  paternal  line  is  fixed  and  invariable  among  the  tribes 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  but  as  we  pass  inland  from 
them  we  find  that  it  gradually  grows  rarer  and  rarer,  until  among 
the  Arunta  and  Kaitish  tribes,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
it  totally  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  an  entirely  different  mode 
of  determining  the  totem.*^  For  in  these  tribes  a  person  derives 
his  totem  neither  from  his  father  nor  from  his  mother,  but  from 
the  place  where  his  mother  first  became  aware  that  she  was  wdth 
child.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  are  what  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen  call  local  totem  centres,  that  is,  spots  w’here  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  live  awaiting  reincar¬ 
nation,  each  of  these  spots  being  haunted  by  the  spirits 
of  people  of  one  totem  only ;  and  wherever  a  pregnant 
woman  first  feels  the  child  in  her  w'omb,  she  thinks  that 
a  spirit  of  the  nearest  totem  centre  has  entered  into  her,  and 
accordingly  the  child  wdll  be  of  that  local  totem,  w'hatever  it  may 
be,  without  any  regard  to  the  totem  either  of  the  father  or  of  the 
mother.^  This  mode  of  determining  the  totem  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  extreme  antiquity.  For  it  ignores  altogether  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  sexes  as  the  cause  of  offspring,  and  further,  it  ignores 
the  tie  of  blood  on  the  maternal  as  well  as  the  paternal  side,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it  a  purely  local  bond,  since  the  members  of  a  totem 
stock  are  merely  those  who  gave  the  first  sign  of  life  in  the  womb 
atone  or  other  of  certain  definite  spots.  This  form  of  totemism, 
which  may  be  called  conceptional  or  local  to  distinguish  it  from 
hereditary  totemism,®  may  with  great  probability  be  regarded  as 
the  most  primitive  knowm  to  exist  at  the  present  day,  since  it 
seems  to  date  from  a  time  when  blood  relationship  w’as  not  yet 
recognised,  and  when  even  the  idea  of  paternity  had  not  yet  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  savage  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible 

(6)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  144, 
IS  iqq.,  169  sqq.,  174-176.  The  descent  of  the  totem  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  descent  of  the  exogamous  class,  which  is  invariably  in  the 
paternal  line  among  all  these  Central  and  North-central  tribes,  except  the  Dieri 
and  Urabunna,  among  whom  the  descent  both  of  the  totem  and  of  the  class  is 
in  the  maternal  line. 

(7)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  123  sqq. 

(8)  But  this  peculiar  form  of  local  totemism  must  not  be  confused  with 
another  form  of  totemism,  in  which  hereditary  totem  clans  inhabit  each  its  own 
separate  district  of  country  or  quarter  of  a  village;  for  this  latter  species  of 
totemism,  which  combines  the  local  with  the  hereditary  principle,  seems  to  be 
a  very  late  development.  See  my  Totemism,  p.  90;  A.  C.  Haddon,  Head¬ 
hunters,  pp.  132,  171;  Reports  of  the  Cambridqe  Anthropological  Expedition  to 
Torres  Straits,  V.  (Cambridge,  1904),  pp.  159,  172  sqq.,  188  sqq. 
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that  this  peculiar  form  of  local  totemism,  with  its  implied  ignor¬ 
ance  of  such  a  thing  as  paternity  at  all ,  could  be  derived  from  here¬ 
ditary  totemism,  whereas  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  hereditary 
totemism,  either  in  the  paternal  or  in  the  maternal  line,  could  be 
derived  from  it.  Indeed,  among  the  Umbaia  and  Gnanji  tribes  we 
can  see  at  the  present  day  how  the  change  from  local  to  hereditary 
totemism  has  been  effected.  These  tribes,  like  the  Arunta  and 
Kaitish,  believe  that  conception  is  caused  by  the  entrance  into  a 
w’oman  of  a  spirit  who  has  lived  in  its  disembodied  state,  along  with 
other  spirits  of  the  same  totem,  at  any  one  of  a  number  of  totem 
centres  scattered  over  the  country;  but,  unlike  the  Arunta  and 
Kaitish,  they  almost  always  assign  the  father’s  totem  to  the  child 
even  though  the  infant  may  have  given  the  first  sign  of  life  at  a 
place  haunted  by  spirits  of  a  different  totem.  For  example,  the 
wife  of  a  snake-man  may  first  feel  her  womb  quickened  at  a  tree 
haunted  by  spirits  of  goshawk  people ;  yet  the  child  will  not  be  a 
goshawk  but  a  snake,  like  its  father.  The  theory  by  which  the 
Umbaia  and  Gnanji  reconcile  these  apparently  inconsistent  beliefs 
is  that  a  spirit  of  the  husband’s  totem  follows  the  wife  and  enters 
into  her  wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  whereas  spirits  of  other 
totems  would  not  think  of  doing  so.  In  the  example  supposed,  a 
snake  spirit  is  thought  to  have  followed  up  the  wife  of  the  snake 
man  and  entered  into  her  at  the  tree  haunted  by  goshawk  spirits, 
while  the  goshawk  spirits  would  refuse  to  trespass,  so  to  say,  on  a 
snake  preserve  by  quartering  themselves  in  the  wife  of  a  snake 
man.®  This  theory  clearly  marks  a  transition  from  local  to  here¬ 
ditary  totemism  in  the  paternal  line.  And  precisely  the  same 
theory  could,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  employed  to  effect  a  change 
from  local  to  hereditary  totemism  in  the  maternal  line ;  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  pregnant  woman  is  always 
followed  by  a  spirit  of  her  own  totem,  which  sooner  or  later  effects 
a  lodgment  in  her  body.  For  example,  a  pregnant  woman  of  the 
bee  totem  would  always  be  followed  by  a  bee  spirit,  which  would 
enter  into  her  wherever  and  whenever  she  felt  her  womb  quick¬ 
ened,  and  so  the  child  would  he  born  of  her  own  bee  totem.  Thus 
the  local  form  of  totemism  which  obtains  among  the  Arunta  and 
Kaitish  tribes  is  older  than  the  hereditary  form,  which  is  the 
ordinary  type  of  totemism  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  first,  be¬ 
cause  it  rests  on  far  more  archaic  conceptions  of  society  and  of  life 
and, secondly, because  both  the  hereditary  kinds  of  totemism,  the 
paternal  and  the  maternal,  can  be  derived  from  it,  whereas  it  can 
hardly  be  derived  from  either  of  thern.^® 

(9)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  169 
176. 

(10)  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  irregularity  or  total  absence  of  paternal 
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I  have  said  that  the  form  of  totemism  which  prevails  in  the  most 
central  tribes  of  Australia,  particularly  the  Arunta  and  Kaitish, 
is  probably  the  most  primitive  known  to  exist  at  the  present  day. 
Perhaps  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  it  is  but  one 
remove  from  the  original  pattern,  the  absolutely  primitive  type 
of  totemism.  The  theory  on  w'hich  it  is  based  denies  implicitly, 
and  the  natives  themselves  deny  explicitly that  children  are  the 
fruit  of  the  commerce  of  the  sexes.  So  astounding  an  ignorance 
of  natural  causation  cannot  but  date  from  a  past  immeasurably 
remote.  Yet  that  ignorance,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  may  bo 
explained  easily  enough  from  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
savage  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  interval  which  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  act  of  impregnation  and  the  first  symptoms  of  preg¬ 
nancy  is  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  perceiving  the  connection 
between  the  two.  In  the  second  place,  the  custom,  common 
among  savage  tribes,  of  allowing  unrestricted  licence  of  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  under  puberty  has  familiarised  him  with  sexual 
unions  that  are  necessarily  sterile ;  from  which  he  may  not  un¬ 
naturally  conclude  that  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  birth  of  offspring. Hence  he  is  driven  to  account 
for  pregnancy  and  child-birth  in  some  other  way.  The  theory 
which  the  Central  Australians  have  adopted  on  the  subject  is  one 
which  commends  itself  to  the  primitive  mind  as  simple  and 
obvious.  Nothing  is  commoner  among  savages  all  the  w’orld 
over  than  a  belief  that  a  person  may  be  possessed  by  a  spirit, 
which  has  entered  into  him,  thereby  disturbing  his  organism  and 
creating  an  abnormal  state  of  body  or  mind,  such  as  sickness  or 
lunacy.  Now,  when  a  wmman  is  observed  to  be  pregnant,  the 
savage  infers,  with  perfect  truth,  that  something  has  entered  into 
her.  What  is  it?  and  how  did  it  make  its  way  into  her  womb? 
These  are  questions  which  he  cannot  but  put  to  himself  as  soon 
as  he  thinks  about  the  matter.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  it 
j  does  not  occur  to  him  to  connect  the  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy 
with  a  sexual  act,  which  preceded  them  by  a  considerable  interval. 
He  thinks  that  the  child  enters  into  the  woman  at  the  time  when 
she  first  feels  it  stirring  in  her  womb,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
happen  until  long  after  the  real  moment  of  conception.  Natur¬ 
ally  enough ,  when  she  is  first  aware  of  the  mysterious  movement 
within  her,  the  mother  fancies  that  something  has  that  very 
moment  passed  into  her  body,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  in 

descent  of  the  totems  among  tribes  who  have  strict  paternal  descent  of  the 
tiogamous  classes  is  one  proof  amongst  others  that  these  classes  are  of  more 
recent  origin  than  totemism ;  in  other  words,  that  totemism  is  older  than  exogamy. 

(11)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  124  sq.,  265. 

(12)  This  latter  consideration  has  already  been  indicated  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Roth 
{Horth  Queensland  EthnoyrupJiy,  Bulletin  No.  5,  Brisbane,  1903,  §83,  p.  23.) 
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her  attempt  to  ascertain  what  the  tiling  is  she  should  fix  upon 
some  object  that  happened  to  be  near  her  and  to  engage  her 
attention  at  the  critical  moment.  Thus  if  she  chanced  at  the 
time  to  be  watching  a  kangaroo,  or  collecting  grass-seed  for  food 
or  bathing  in  water,  or  sitting  under  a  gum-tree,  she  might 
imagine  that  the  spirit  of  a  kangaroo,  of  grass-seed,  of  water,  or 
of  a  gum-tree  had  jiassed  into  her,  and  accordingly,  that  when 
her  child  was  born,  it  was  really  a  kangaroo,  a  grass-seed,  water, 
or  a  gum-tree,  though  to  the  bodily  eye  it  presented  the  outward 
form  of  a  human  being.  Amongst  the  objects  on  which  her  fancy 
might  pitch  as  the  cause  of  her  pregnancy  we  may  suppose  that 
the  last  food  she  had  eaten  w'ould  often  be  one.  If  she  had  re¬ 
cently  partaken  of  emu  flesh  or  yams  she  might  suppose  that  the 
emu  or  yam,  which  she  had  unquestionably  taken  into  her  body, 
had,  so  to  say,  struck  root  and  grown  up  in  her.  This  last,  as 
perhaps  the  most  natural,  might  be  the  commonest  explanation 
of  pregnancy ;  and  if  that  was  so,  we  can  understand  why,  among 
the  Central  Australian  tribes,  if  not  among  totemic  tribes  all  over 
the  world,  the  great  majority  of  totems  are  edible  objects,  whether 
animals  or  plants. Now,  too,  we  can  fully  comprehend  why 
people  should  identify  themselves,  as  totemic  tribes  commonly 
do,  with  their  totems,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  regard  the  man  and 
his  totem  as  practically  indistinguishable.  A  man  of  the  emu 
totem,  for  example,  might  say,  “  An  emu  entered  into  my  mother 
at  such  and  such  a  place  and  time ;  it  grew  up  in  her,  and  came 
forth  from  her.  I  am  that  emu,  therefore  I  am  an  emu  man.  I 
am  practically  the  same  as  the  bird,  though  to  you,  perhaps,  I 
may  not  look  like  it.”  And  so  with  all  the  other  totems.  On 
such  a  view  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  a  man,  deeming  himself 
one  of  his  totem  species,  should  regard  it  with  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  should  imagine  himself  possessed  of  a  power, 
such  as  men  of  other  totems  do  not  possess,  to  increase  or  diminish 
it,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the  good  of  himself  and  his 
fellows.  Thus  the  practice  of  Intichiuma,  that  is,  magical  cere¬ 
monies  performed  by  men  of  a  totem  for  its  increase  or  diminution, 
would  be  a  natural  development  of  the  original  germ  or  stock  of 
totemism.^^  That  germ  or  stock,  if  my  conjecture  is  right,  is,  in 

(13)  As  to  the  Central  Australian  totems,  see  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  appendix  B,  pp.  767 — 773.  Amongst  the  two 
hundred  and  one  sorts  of  totems  here  enumerated,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  or  a  hundred  and  seventy  are  eaten. 

(14)  When  some  years  ago  these  Intichiuma  ceremonies  were  first  discovered 
on  a  great  scale  among  the  Central  Australians,  I  was  so  struck  by  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  discovery  that  I  was  inclined  to  see  in  these  ceremonies  the  ultimate 
origin  of  toteinism ;  and  the  discoverers  themselves,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen, 
were  disposed  to  take  the  same  view.  See  Baldwin  Spencer,  F.  J.  Gillen,  and 
J.  G.  Frazer,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  xxviii.  (1899),  pp 
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its  essence,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  early  theory  of  concep¬ 
tion,  which  presented  itself  to  savage  man  at  a  time  when  he  was 
still  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  mf  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
This  theory  of  conception  is,  on  the  principles  of  savage  thought, 
so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  may  well  have  occurred  to  men 
independently  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  we  could  under¬ 
stand  the  wdde  prevalence  of  totemism  among  distant  races  with¬ 
out  being  forced  to  suppose  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  each 
other.  Further,  the  hypothesis  accounts  for  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  totemism,  namely,  the  intermingling 
in  the  same  community  of  men  and  women  of  many  different 
totem  stocks.  For  each  person’s  totem  would  be  determined  by 
what  may  be  called  an  accident,  that  is,  by  the  place  where  his 
mother  happened  to  be ,  the  occupation  in  which  she  was  engaged , 
or  the  last  food  she  had  eaten  at  the  time  when  she  first  felt  the 
child  in  her  womb ;  and  such  accidents  (and  with  them  the 
totems)  would  vary  considerably  in  individual  cases,  though 
the  range  of  variation  would  necessarily  be  limited  by 
the  number  of  objects  open  to  the  observation,  or  con¬ 
ceivable  by  the  imagination,  of  the  tribe.  These  objects 
would  be  chiefly  the  natural  features  of  the  district,  and  the  kinds 
of  food  on  which  the  community  subsisted  ;  but  they  might  quite 
well  include  artificial  and  even  purely  imaginary  objects,  such  as 
boomerangs  and  mythical  beasts.  P^ven  a  totem  like  Laughing 
Boys,  which  we  find  among  the  Arunta,  is  perfectly  intelligible 
on  the  present  theory.  In  fact,  of  all  the  things  which  the  savage 
perceives  or  imagines,  there  is  none  which  he  might  not  thus 
convert  into  a  totem,  since  there  is  none  which  might  not  chance 
to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  mother,  waking  or  dreaming, 
at  the  critical  season. 

If  we  may  hypothetically  assume,  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  totemism,  a  system  like  the  foregoing,  based  on  a 
primitive  theory  of  conception,  the  whole  history  of  totemism 
becomes  intelligible.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  existing  system 
of  totemism  among  the  Arunta  and  Kaitish,  wdiich  combines  the 
principle  of  conception  with  that  of  locality ,  could  be  derived  from 
this  hypothetical  system  in  the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  as 
I  shall  point  out  immediately.  And  in  the  second  place,  the 
existing  system  of  the  Arunta  and  Kaitish  could,  in  its  turn, 

275—286;  J.  G.  Frazer,  “The  Origin  of  Totemism,”  Fortnightly  Review,  April 
and  May,  1899.  Further  reflection  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  magical 
ceremonies  for  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  totems  are  likely  to  be  a  later, 
though  still  very  early,  outgrowth  of  totemism  rather  than  its  original  root. 
At  the  present  time  these  magical  ceremonies  seem  to  constitute  the  main 
function  of  totemism  in  Central  Australia.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
have  done  so  from  the  beginning. 
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readily  pass  into  hereditary  totemism  of  the  ordinary  type,  as,  in 
fact,  it  appears  to  be  doing  in  the  Unibaia  and  Gnanji  tribes  of 
Central  Australia  at  present. Thus  what  may  bo  called  concep- 
tional  totemism  pure  and  simple  furnishes  an  intelligible  starting- 
point  for  the  evolution  of  totemism  in  general.  In  it,  after  years 
of  sounding,  our  plummets  seem  to  touch  bottom  at  last. 

I  have  said  that  a  primitive  system  of  purely  conceptional  totem¬ 
ism  could  easily  give  rise  to  the  existing  system  of  the  Arimta 
and  Kaitish,  which  appears  to  be  but  one  remove  distant  from  it. 
Among  the  Arunta  and  Kaitish  the  choice  of  the  totem  is  not  left 
absolutely  to  chance  or  to  the  imagination  of  the  mother.  The 
w'hole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  totem  districts,  each  with  its 
centre,  w^here  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  totems  are  supposed 
to  linger,  awaiting  reincarnation ;  and  the  child’s  totem  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  particular  totem  centre  to  which  its  mother  hap- 
|>ened  to  be  nearest  when  she  felt  her  womb  quickened ;  one  of 
the  local  spirits  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  her.  Thus  the 
wide  range  of  accidents  which,  under  a  system  of  conceptional 
totemism  pure  and  simple,  might  settle  the  totem  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  is,  under  the  existing  system,  restricted  to  the  accident 
of  place  ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  restriction  an  original  system  of 
purely  conceptional  totemism  has,  while  it  retains  the  conceptional 
principle,  developed  into  a  species  of  local  totemism.  How  the 
restriction  in  question  has  been  brought  about  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  when 
several  women  had,  one  after  the  other,  felt  the  first  premonitions 
of  maternity  at  the  same  spot  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  place  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  haunted  by  spirits  of  a 
particular  sort ;  and  so  the  whole  country  might  in  time  be  dotted 
over  with  totem  centres  and  distributed  into  totem  districts.  Any 
striking  natural  feature  of  the  landscape,  such  as  a  conspicuous 
tree,  a  curiously-shaped  rock,  or  a  pool  of  clear  water,  would  be 
likely  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  of  wmmen  at  such  times,  and 
so  to  lend  a  certain  uniformity  to  their  fancies. 

Thus  the  hypothesis  that  totemism  is,  in  its  origin,  a  savage 
theory  of  conception  seems  to  furnish  a  simple  and  adequate 
explanation  of  the  facts.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  totemism. 
as  that  system  commonly  meets  us,  which  the  hypothesis  does 
not  account  for,  namely,  the  exogamy  of  the  totem  stocks;  in 
other  wmrds,  the  rule  that  a  man  may  not  marry  nor  have  con¬ 
nection  with  a  woman  of  the  same  totem  as  himself.  That  rule 
is,  indeed,  quite  inexplicable  on  the  view'  that  men  and  women 
regard  themselves  as  identical  with  their  totem  animals ;  for  as 
these  animals  mate  with  their  kind,  why  should  not  men  and 
(15)  See  above,  p.  454. 
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women  of  the  same  totem  do  so,  too,  seeing  that  they  are  only 
slightly-disguised  forms  of  their  totem  animals?  But  the  truth 
is,  exogamy  forms  no  part  of  true  totcmism.  It  is  a  great  social 
reform  of  a  much  later  date,  which,  in  many  communities,  has 
accidentally  modified  the  totemic  system,  while  in  others  it  has 
left  that  system  entirely  unaffected.  Native  Australian  traditions 
represent,  doubtless  with  truth,  exogamy  as  an  innovation  im¬ 
ported  into  a  community  already  composed  of  totem  stocks  ;  and 
these  traditions  are  amply  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  social 
organisation  of  the  Australian  tribes,  which  proves,  as  Messrs. 
Howitt,  Spencer,  and  Gillen  have  rightly  perceived,  that  the 
primary  exogamous  unit  was  not  the  totem  stock,  but  the  moiety 
of  the  whole  tribe.  Each  tribe  was,  in  fact,  divided  into  two 
halves,  all  the  children  of  the  same  mother  being  assigned  to  the 
same  half,  and  the  men  of  each  half  were  obliged  to  take  their 
wives  from  the  other  half.  At  a  later  time  each  of  these  halves 
was,  in  some  tribes,  again  subdivided  into  two,  and  the  men  and 
women  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  thus  constituted  were  forced 
to  take  their  wives  or  husbands  from  a  particular  one,  and  only 
one,  of  the  remaining  three  quarters ;  while  it  was  arranged  that 
the  children  should  belong  neither  to  their  mother’s  nor  to  their 
father’s  quarter,  but  to  one  of  the  remaining  two  quarters.  The 
effect  of  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  two  exogamous  halves,  with 
all  the  children  of  the  same  mother  ranged  on  the  same  side,  is 
obviously  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  brothers  with  sisters.  The 
effect  of  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  four  exogamous  quarters, 
coupled  with  the  rules  that  every  person  may  marry  only  into 
one  quarter,  and  that  the  children  must  belong  to  a  quarter  which 
is  neither  that  of  their  father  nor  that  of  their  mother,  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  marriage  of  parents  wnth  children.^’  Now%  since  these 
successive  bisections  of  the  tribe  into  twm,  four,  or  even  eight 
exogamous  divisions,  with  an  increasingly  complicated  rule  of 
descent,  have  every  appearance  of  being  artificial,  w’e  may  fairly 
infer  that  the  effect  they  actually  produce  is  the  effect  they  were 

'  (16)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  392  sq., 

J  418 — 422;  id.,  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  .Australia,  pp.  429,  438  sq.‘,  A.  W. 

Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  pp.  480-482.  As  Dr.  Howitt 
here  points  out,  the  tradition  which  represents  the  totemic  system  of  the  Dieri 
as  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  marriage  appears  to  be  merely  one 
I  of  Mr.  Gason’s  blunders. 

(17)  This  observation,  the  truth  of  which  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in 
g  a  tabular  form,  was  communicated  by  me  to  my  friend  Dr.  A.  W. 

Howitt,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  mention  it  with  approval  in  his  book.  See 
his  Native  Tribes  of  South-East  Australia,  pp.  284 — 286.  The  conclusion  here 
IS  stated  was  briefly  indicated  in  my  paper,  “  The  Origin  of  Totemism,” 

()  Fortnightly  Review,  May  1899,  p.  841,  note  2.  Nearly  the  same  observation 

was  afterwards  made  independently  by  Mr.  E.  Crawley  in  his  book,  The  Mystic 
hose  (London,  1902),  pp.  469 — 472. 
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intended  to  produce;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  deliberately 
devised  and  adopted  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  marriage 
at  first,  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and,  at  a  later  time,  of  parents 
with  children. 

That  this  was  so  I  regard  as  practically  certain.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  early  man  in  Australia,  and,  apparently,  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world,  objected  to  these  unions,  and  took  elaborate 
precautions  to  prevent  them,  is  difficult  to  answer,  except  in  a 
vague  and  general  way.  We  should  probably  err  if  we  imagined 
that  this  far-reaching  innovation  or  reform  was  introduced  from 
any  such  moral  antipathy  to  incest,  as  most,  though  by  no  means 
all,  races  have  manifested  within  historical  times.  That  antipathy 
is  rather  the  fruit  than  the  seed  of  the  prohibition  of  incest.  It 
is  the  slowly  accumulated  effect  of  a  prohibition  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  successive  generations  from  time  immemorial. 
To  suppose  that  the  law  of  incest  originated  in  any  instinctive 
horror  of  the  act  would  bo  to  invert  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  commit  the  commonest  of  all  blunders  in  investigating 
early  society,  that  of  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  our  modern 
feelings  and  habits,  and  so  using  the  late  products  of  evolution  to 
account  for  its  primordial  germs ;  in  short,  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  beginning  by  the  end,  instead  of  the  end  by  the  beginning. 

Further,  the  original  ground  of  objection  to  incestuous  unions 
certainly  cannot  have  been  any  notion  that  they  were  injurious  to 
the  offspring,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
moot  question  among  men  of  science  at  the  jwesent  day  whether 
the  closest  interbreeding  has,  in  itself,  when  the  parents  are  per¬ 


fectly  healthy,  any  such  harmful  effect.^®  However  that  question 


may  be  finally  decided,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  rudest  savages 
perceived  ages  ago  what,  with  all  the  resources  of  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  long-continued  experiments  in  breeding  animals, 
modern  science  has  not  yet  conclusively  established.  But  in  the 


second  place,  not  only  is  it  impossible  that  the  savage  can  have 


detected  so  very  dubious  an  effect,  but  it  is  impossible  that  he  can 


even  have  imagined  it.  For  if,  down  to  the  present  day,  the 


Central  Australians,  who  practice  strict  exogamy,  do  not  believe 


that  children  are  the  result  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  their 


still  ruder  forefathers  certainly  cannot  have  introduced  exogamy 
at  a  more  or  less  remote  period  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the 
action  of  a  cause,  the  existence  of  which  they  denied. 

But  if  the  prohibition  of  incestuous  unions  was  based  neither 


(18)  See  Ch.  Darwin,  Variation  of  Animah  and  Plants  under  Domestication' 
(London,  1875),  II.,  ch.  xvii.,  pp.  92 — 126;  A.  H.  Huth,  The  Marriage  of  ^ear 
Kinfi  (London,  1887) ;  G.  A.  Wilken,  “  Die  Ehe  zwischen  Blutsverwandten,’ 
Globus,  LIX  (1891),  pp.  8—12,  20—24,  35—38. 
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on  what  we  might  call  a  moral  instinct,  nor  on  a  fear  of  any  evil, 
real  or  imaginary ,  which  they  were  supposed  to  entail  on  the  off¬ 
spring,  the  only  alternative  open  to  us  seems  to  be  to  infer  that 
these  unions  were  forbidden  because  they  were  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  the  persons  who  engaged  in  them,  even  when  they 
were  both  in  perfect  health.  Such  a  belief,  I  apprehend,  is 
entirely  groundless,  and  can  only  have  arisen  in  some  mistaken 
notion  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  short,  in  a  superstition.  What  that 
superstition  precisely  was,  in  other  words,  what  exact  harm  was 
supposed  to  be  done  by  incest  to  the  persons  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  unable  to  guess.  Thus  the  ultimate  origin  of 
exogamy,  and  with  it  of  the  law  of  incest — since  exogamy  was 
devised  to  prevent  incest — remains  a  problem  nearly  as  dark  as 
ever.  All  that  seems  fairly  probable  is  that  both  of  them  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  savage  superstition,  to  which  we  have  lost  the  clue.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  prejudice  the  question  of  the  effect  for  good  or 
ill  which  these  institutions  have  had  on  the  race ;  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  w'orking  of  any  institution  is  wholly  distinct  from  that 
of  its  historical  origin.  Just  as  a  bad  practice  may  be  adopted 
from  a  good  motive,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excellent  custom 
may  be  instituted  for  a  reason  utterly  false  and  absurd. 

I  have  said  that  the  introduction  of  exogamy  affected  the  totemic 
system  of  some  tribes,  but  not  that  of  others.  This  I  will  now' 
explain.  Where  totemism  had  become  hereditary,  that  is,  where 
every  person  received  his  totem  either  from  his  father  or  from 
his  mother,  the  introduction  of  exogamy  naturally  resulted  in 
making  the  totem  stocks  exogamous.  For  when  the  tribe  was 
split  up  into  tw'o  intermarrying  moieties  the  hereditary  totem 
stocks  would  be  distributed  between  the  moieties,  the  whole  of 
each  stock  being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  moieties,  and  not 
divided  between  the  two.  From  this  it  would  follow'  that  as  each 
moiety  was  exogamous,  so  necessarily  were  all  the  totem  stocks 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  exogamy  of  the  hereditary  totem 
stocks  w'as  thus  a  direct,  though  accidental,  consequence  of  the 
exogamy  of  the  tw'o  moieties.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  old 
conceptional ,  as  opposed  to  the  new'er  hereditary,  type  of  totemism 
survived,  as  we  see  it,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  among  the 
Arunta  and  Kaitish  tribes,  the  introduction  of  exogamy  wmuld  have 
DO  effect  on  the  totem  stocks  as  such ;  that  is,  it  w'ould  not 
make  them  exogamous.  The  reason  is  simple.  Exogamy  w'as 
introduced,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  at  first  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and  afterw'ards  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  parents  with  children.  But  under  a  system  like  that 
of  the  Arunta ,  where ,  in  virtue  of  the  accidents  which  determine 
the  totem  of  each  individual ,  brother  and  sister  may  be  of  different 
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totems,  and  the  totem  of  the  child  may  differ  from  that  both  of  I 
the  father  and  of  the  mother,  it  is  obvious  that  to  make  the  totem  = 
stocks  exogamous  would  not  necessarily  effect  the  purpose  for  • 
which  the  rule  of  exogamy  was  devised  ;  for  even  with  strict  ! 
exogamy  of  the  totem  stocks  it  would  still  be  open  to  a  brother  ' 
to  marry  a  sister,  and  to  a  parent  to  marry  a  child,  in  all  the  cases 
— and  they  would  probably  be  the  majority  of  cases — in  which  the  ^ 
totem  of  the  brother  differed  from  that  of  the  sister,  and  the  totem  i 
of  the  parent  differed  from  that  of  the  child.  When  we  find,  ' 
therefore,  that  the  rule  of  exogamy  is  not  applied  to  the  totem  ; 
stocks  in  the  very  cases  where,  if  it  were  applied,  it  would  be  \ 
powerless  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  brothers  with  sisters,  and  of 
parents  with  children,  w’e  can  hardly  help  regarding  this  omission 
to  apply  the  rule  in  these  circumstances  as  a  strong  additional 
proof  that  exogamy  was  devised  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  such  marriages.  Further,  it  appears  to  demonstrate  that 
the  machinery  by  w^hich  exogamy  was  introduced  and  worked 
was  not  the  organisation  of  the  community  in  totem  stocks,  but 
its  bisection,  single  or  repeated,  into  two,  four,  or  eight  exogamous 
divisions,  or  classes  and  sub-classes,  as  they  may,  with  Dr.  A.  W. 
Howntt,  be  conveniently  designated.  For  w'e  have  to  remember 
that  though,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  the  Arunta  and  the 
Kaitish  do  not  apply  the  principle  of  exogamy  to  their  totem 
stocks,  they  fully  recognise  and  act  on  the  principle,  the  whole 
community  being  divided  into  eight  exogamous  classes,  a  division  , 
w'hich  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  probably  far  later  than,  the  I 
distribution  of  the  community  into  totem  stocks.  1 

Finally,  I  have  to  point  out  that,  if  the  present  theory  of  the  ] 
development  of  totemism  is  correct,  the  common  assumption  that  I  ; 
inheritance  of  the  totem  through  the  mother  always  preceded 
inheritance  of  it  through  the  father  need  not  hold  good.  If  the  , 
transition  from  the  conceptional  to  the  hereditary  form  of  totemism 
wms  effected  in  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  to  be  actually  taking  , 
place  at  present  among  the  Central  Australian  tribes,  it  is  clear  | 
that  the  change  could  be  made  just  as  readily  to  paternal  as  to  , 
maternal  descent.  For  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  suppose  that  ;  , 
a  spirit  of  the  husband’s  totem  had  entered  into  his  wife  as  that  ; 
a  spirit  of  her  own  totem  had  done  so  :  the  former  supposition  | 
would  give  piaternal  descent  of  the  totem,  the  latter  would  give  | 
maternal  descent.  Only  w’e  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  notion  |  ^ 
of  paternity  among  these  tribes  is  a  totally  different  thing  from ,  ; 
w'hat  it  is  with  us.  Denying,  as  they  do  explicitly,  that  the  child  |i  i 
is  begotten  by  the  father,  they  can  only  regard  him  as  the  con- 1  . 
sort,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  owner  of  the  mother,  and  therefore,  as  ; 
the  owmer  of  her  progeny,  just  as  a  man  who  owns  a  cow  owns  j 
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also  the  calf  she  brings  forth.  In  short,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
man's  clhklren  were  viewed  as  his  property  long  before  they  were 
reco.ijnised  as  liis  offsjmng. 


From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  follows  that,  judged  either  by 
the  type  of  social  organisation  or  by  the  relation  of  magic  to  reli- 
pon,  the  Central  tribes  of  Australia  are  the  more  backward,  and 
the  coastal  tribes  the  more  progressive.  To  put  it  otherwise,  in 
aboriginal  Australia  social  and  religious  progress  has  spread  or  is 
spreading  from  the  sea  inland,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction. 

This  conclusion  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  on 
general  grounds  without  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  facts. 
For  the  interior  of  a  country  is  naturally  less  open  to  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  than  its  coasts,  and  is  therefore  more  tenacious  of  old  ways. 
But  quite  apart  from  any  foreign  influence,  which  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Europeans  seems  hardly  to  have  alfected  the  Australian 
race,  there  is  a  special  cause  why  the  coastal  tribes  of  Australia 
should  take  the  first  steps  towards  civilisation,  and  that  is  the 
greater  abundance  of  water  and  food  in  their  country  as  compared 
with  the  parched  and  barren  table-lands  of  the  interior.^®  Central 
.\ustralia  lies  in  the  desert  zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
has  no  high  mountains  to  condense  the  vapours  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  ocean.  The  most  extensive  tract  of  fertile  and  well- watered 
country  is  on  the  east  and  south-east,  where  a  fine  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  approaches,  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  the  limits  of  perpetual 
sno\v.“  And  in  the  north,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria,  a  heavier  rainfall  produces  a  more  abundant  vegetation  and 
a  more  plentiful  supply  of  food  than  can  be  found  in  the  arid 
wilderness  of  the  interior.  Thus,  even  among  the  rude  savages 
of  Australia,  we  can  detect  the  operation  of  those  natural 
laws  which  have  ordained  that  elsew'here  all  the  great 
civilisations  of  the  world  should  arise  in  w’ell-watercd  and 
fertile  lands  wdthin  the  atmospheric  influence  of  the  sea.  An 
abundant  supply  of  good  food  stimulates  progress  in  more  ways 
than  one.  By  leaving  men  wdth  leisure  on  their  hands  it  affords 

(19)  This  cause  has  been  assigned  by  Dr.  Howitt  for  the  social  advance,  and 
by  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  for  the  decrease  of  Intichiuma  magic,  on  the  coast, 
bee  A.  W.  Howitt,  “Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Class  Systems,”  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  xviii.  (1889),  p.  35  sq.',  id.,  Native  Tribes  of 
iouth-Last  Australia,  pp.  154  sq. ;  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Northern  Tribes  of 
Central  .Australia,  pp.  173,  311,  318. 

(20)  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  (London,  1876), 
i.  387  sq.  Mr.  Wallace  here  states  that  the  Victorian  mountains  actually  reach 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  But  this,  as  Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer  tells  me,  is 
i  mistake. 
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them  greater  opportunities  for  observation  and  thought  than  are 
enjoyed  by  people  whose  w^hole  energies  are  absorbed  in  an  arduous 
struggle  for  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  by  improving  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  race  it  strengthens  and  sharpens  the  intellectual 
faculties  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  always  depressed  and  im¬ 
paired  by  a  poor  and  meagre  diet.  Thus,  if  in  Australia  the  tide 
of  progress,  slow  but  perceptible,  has  set  from  the  sea  towards  the 
interior,  it  has  probably  been  in  large  measure  under  the  impulse 
of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  food,  which  in  its  turn  is  due  to  the 
heavier  rainfall  on  the  coast  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  starving  the  vital  energies  and  hence 
cramping  the  intelligence  of  the  race  that  the  physical  character 
and  climate  of  Central  Australia  have  retarded  progress  and 
favoured  the  survival  of  a  faith  in  magic  after  that  faith  had  begun 
to  waver  in  more  fertile  districts.  A  little  reflection  will  probably 
convince  us  that  the  more  variable  the  course  of  nature  throughout 
the  year,  the  more  persistent  probably  will  be  man’s  efforts  to 
regulate  it  for  his  benefit  and  the  firmer  will  be  his  faith  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  more  marked  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  the  greater  will  tend  to  be  the  prevalence  of  magic 
and  the  belief  in  its  efficacy,  though  naturally  that  tendency  may 
be  counteracted  by  other  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
nature  is  bounteous  and  her  course  is  uniform  or  varies  but  little 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  man  will  neither  need  nor  desire  to 
alter  it  by  magic  or  otherwise  to  suit  his  convenience.  For  he 
makes  magic,  just  as  he  prays  and  sacrifices,  in  order  to  obtain 
what  he  has  not  got ;  if  he  already  possesses  all  he  wants,  why 
should  he  exert  himself?  It  is  in  times  of  need  and  distress  rather 
than  of  abundance  and  prosperity  that  man  betakes  himself  to  the 
practice  both  of  magic  and  of  religion.  Hence  in  some  tropical 
regions  of  eternal  summer,  where  moisture,  warmth,  and  sunshine 
never  fail ,  where  the  trees  are  always  green  and  fruits  always  hang 
from  the  boughs,  where  the  waters  perpetually  swarm  with  fish  and 
the  forests  teem  with  an  exuberance  of  animal  life,  ceremonies 
for  the  making  of  rain  and  sunshine  and  for  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  edible  beasts  and  plants  are  for  the  most  part  absent  or 
inconspicuous.  For  example,  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  among  the  Indians  of  the  luxuriant  forests 
of  Brazil.  Far  otherwise  is  it  wdth  countries  where  a  brief  summer 
alternates  with  a  chilly  spring,  a  fickle  autumn,  and  a  long  and 
rigorous  winter.  Here  of  necessity  man  is  put  to  all  his  shifts 
to  snatch  from  a  churlish  nature  boons  that  are  at  once  evanescent 
and  precarious.  Here,  accordingly,  that  branch  of  magic  which 
aims  at  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  expected  to  flourish 
most.  To  put  it  generally,  the  practice  of  magic  for  the  control 
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I  of  nature  will  be  found  on  the  whole  to  increase  with  the  vari- 
:  ability  and  to  decrease  with  the  uniformity  of  the  course  of  nature 
^  throughout  the  year.  Hence  the  increase  will  tend  to  become 
:  more  and  more  conspicuous  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  where 
I  the  annual  changes  of  natural  conditions  are  much  less  marked 
f  than  elsewhere.^^  This  general  rule  is  no  doubt  subject  to  many 
I  exceptions  which  depend  on  local  varieties  of  climate.  Where  the 
I  contrast  between  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  is  sharply  marked,  as  in 
i  the  track  of  the  monsoons,  magic  may  well  be  invoked  to  secure 
I  the  advantages  or  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  heavy  rain  or 
I  drought.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  department  of  magic,  if  not 
checked  by  civilisation  or  other  causes,  would  naturally  attain  its 
highest  vogue  in  the  temperate  and  polar  zones  rather  than  in  the 
equatorial  regions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  branch  of  magical 
art  which  deals  directly  with  mankind,  aiming  for  example  at 
the  cure  or  infliction  of  disease,  tends  for  obvious  reasons  to  be 
diffused  equally  over  the  globe  without  distinction  of  latitude  or 
climate.  And  the  same  causes  which  impel  men  to  practise  magic 
for  the  control  of  nature  confirm  their  belief  in  its  efficacy  ;  for  the 
very  changes  which  the  magician  seeks  to  bring  about  by  his 
spells  are  silently  wrought  by  the  operation  of  natural  law,  and 
thus  the  apparent  success  of  his  efforts  greatly  strengthens  the 
wizard’s  confidence  in  his  imaginary  powers. 

Nowhere,  apparently,  in  the  world  are  the  alternations  of  the 
seasons  so  sudden  and  the  contrasts  between  them  so  violent, 
nowhere,  accordingly,  is  the  seeming  success  of  magic  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Australia.  The  wonderful 
change  which  passes  over  the  face  of  nature  after  the  first  rains 

I  of  the  season  has  been  compared  even  by  European  observers  to 
the  effect  of  magic;  what  marvel,  then,  that  the  savage  should 
mistake  it  for  such  in  very  truth?  It  is  difficult,  we  are  told,  to 
realise  the  contrast  between  the  steppes  of  Australia  in  the  dry 
and  in  the  rainy  season.  In  the  dry  season  the  landscape  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  sun  shines  down  hotly  on  stony 
plains  or  yellow  sandy  ground,  on  which  grow  wiry  shrubs  and 
small  tussocks  of  grass,  not  set  closely  together,  as  in  moister 
lands,  but  straggling  separately,  so  that  in  any  patch  the  number 
of  plants  can  be  counted.  The  sharp,  thin  shadows  of  the  wiry 
scrub  fall  on  the  yellow  ground,  which  betrays  no  sign  of  animal 
f  life  save  for  the  little  ant-hills,  thousands  of  whose  inmates  are 
I  seen  rushing  about  in  apparently  hopeless  confusion,  or  piling 
t  leaves  and  seeds  in  regular  order  around  the  entrance  to  their 
I  burrows.  A  desert  oak,  as  it  is  called,  or  an  acacia  tree,  may  here 

I  (21)  On  the  uniformity,  nay,  monotony  of  nature  in  the  equatorial  regions,  see 
I  i  R.  Wallace,  Tropical  Nature  (London,  1878),  pp.  1.  »qq. 
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and  there  afford  a  scanty  shade,  but  for  weeks  together  there  are 
no  clouds  to  hide  the  brightness  of  the  sun  by  day  or  of  the  stars 
by  night.  All  this  is  changed  when  heavy  rains  have  fallen  and 
torrents  rush  down  the  lately  dry  beds  of  the  rivers,  sweeping  along 
uprooted  trees  and  great  masses  of  tangled  wrack  on  their  impetu¬ 
ous  current,  and  flooding  far  and  wide  the  flat  lands  on  either 
bank.  Then  what  has  been  for  months  an  arid  wilderness  is 
suddenly  changed  into  a  vast  sheet  of  water.  Soon,  however,  the 
rain  ceases  to  fall  and  the  flood  subsides  rapidly.  For  a  few  days 
the  streams  run,  then  dry  up,  and  only  the  deeper  holes  here  and 
there  retain  the  water.  The  sun  once  more  shines  down  hotly, 
and  in  the  damp  ground  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  for  months 
sprout  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  desert  becomes  covered  with  luxuriant 
herbage  and  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  endless  flowering  plants. 
Birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  may  be  seen  and  heard 
where  lately  everything  was  parched  and  silent.  Plants  and 
animals  alike  make  the  most  of  the  brief  time  in  which  they  can 
grow  and  multiply ;  the  struggle  for  existence  is  all  the  keener 
because  it  is  so  short.  If  a  young  plant  can  strike  its  roots  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  cool  soil  below  the  heated  surface,  it  may 
live  ;  if  not,  it  must  perish.  If  a  young  animal  grows  fast  enough 
to  be  able  to  burrow  while  the  banks  of  the  water-hole  in  which 
it  lives  are  still  damp,  it,  too,  stands  a  chance  of  surviving.  Now 
it  is  just  when  there  is  promise  of  a  good  season  that  the  natives  of 
these  regions  are  wnnt  especially  to  perform  their  magical  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  multiplication  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  they 
use  as  food.^  Can  we  wonder  that  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wushes,  which  so  soon  follows,  should  appear  to  them  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  their  incantations?  Nature  herself  seems 
to  conspire  to  foster  the  delusion. 

J.  G.  Fr.vzer. 

(22)  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Xafive  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  pp.  4,  170.  I 
have  reproduced  the  graphic  description  of  these  writers  almost  verbally. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


§  1. 

There  is  among  the  literary  works  of  Dryden  An  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy,  which  is  tolerably  familiar.  It  is  not  only 
important  in  itself  (because  Dryden  is  a  prince  among  critics,  and 
the  Essay  in  question  is  one  of  the  chief  documents  of  literary 
criticism),  but  of  no  little  significance  in  reference  to  Christopher 
Marlowe.  Por  what  is  one  of  the  striking  facts  in  connection 
with  this  masterful  young  dramatist?  From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career,  from  his  very  first  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great, 
written  probably  before  ho  left  Cambridge,  and  produced  in_1587, 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Marlowe  boldly  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Romantics,  with  the  Moderns,  with  what  turns 
out  to  be  the  characteristic  English  school  of  poetry  and  drama. 

It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  young  man’s  strength  and 
independence  of  mind.  Marlowe  himself  was  no  mean  scholar. 
He  was  trained  in  the  Classics,  his  plays  are  crammed  through 
and  through  with  classical  allusions.  Around  him  existed  a 
worship,  tacit  or  voluble,  of  the  classical  idea  of  Drama.  The 
three  Unities,  the  singleness  of  _action,  the  avoidance  of  death 
scenes  on  the  stage,  the  preference  for  narrative  (in  the 'mouth 
j  of  some  messe^er)  instead  of  actual  performance  before  the 
eyes,  some  linigering  regard  for  limitation  in  the  matter  of 
characters,  and  a  real  respect  for  literary  reserve,  coldness, 
formality,  as  opposed  to  extravagance  in  diction  and  richly-dight 
rhetoric— in  a  word,  the  canons  of  Aristotle  as  interpreted 
by  his  followers  in  later  times  and  by  the  practice  of  a  Corneille — 
were  the  established  fashion  of  the  time.  And  what  does 
-Marlowe  do?  He  absolutely  discards  flRr  Unities;  he  tells  a 
dragging,  shapeless,  fantastic  story  instead  of  giving  us  a  plot; 
be  has  a  long  array  of  dramatis  personce ;  his  pages  are  full  of 
murders  and  deaths,  to  be  enacted4»-foll  sight  of  the  audience ; 
be  uses  language'  often  verbose,  stilted,  extravagant,  and  always 
bigh-flown.  In  short,  he  adopts  the  Romantic  ideal  in  all  its 
fulness — which  was  quite  enough  to  make  the  Aristotelians  turn 
m  their  graves,  and  actually  caused  Ben  Jonson  (who  was  a 
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scholar)  to  blaspheme  against  Tamhurlaine  as  “  scenical  struttino 
and  furious  vociferation.”  Let  me  add  at  once,  for  fear  of  mh- 
conception,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise 
another  great  point  in  the  Marlowe  revolution.  Marlowe  practi¬ 
cally  created  blank  verse,  at  all  events  for  stage  purposes 
and  Ben  Jonson,  in  one  striking  phrase,  has  immortalised 
”  Marlowe’s  mighty  line.”  But  on  the  Romantic  side,  Jonson 
was  his  enemy.  And  if  we  may  judge  by  what  followed  in 
the  course  of  history,  he  was  wrong.  Confused,  shapeless,  turgid, 
iNfarlowe’s  plays  may  often  have  been ;  but  they  make  Shake¬ 
speare  possible,  or,  if  I  must  speak  strictly  by  the  book,  they 
made  Shakespeare’s  task  easier.  He,  too,  was  a  Romantic,  and 
the  greatest  of  Romantics,  an  author  who  filled  the  English  stage 
with  dramas  constructed  on  a  method  w^holly  different  from  that  of 
the  Classical  model.  Ben  Jonson  shook  his  head  over  Shake¬ 
speare  also,  and  wished  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  lines.  The 
thing,  however,  was  done,  and  done  for  all  time.  Criticism  has 
hobbled  after  the  great  revolution  ever  since.  It  has  never  quite 
reconciled  itself  to  the  frank  abandonment  of  the  Classical  creed, 
and  has  often  puzzled  in  a  half-hearted  way  whether  what  is  per¬ 
missible  in  Shakespeare,  because  he  is  Shakespeare,  must  also  be 
condoned  in  others  bred  in  the  same  Romantic  School.  Coleridge 
understood,  perhaps,  because  he  w’as  a  critical  genius;  but 
Matthew  Arnold  never  quite  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point, 
except  so  far  as  to  call — and  to  excuse — elements  w’hich  he  did 
not  altogether  like  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  Celtic.”  But  observe 
another  sequel.  What  is  the  art-work,  above  all  others,  which 
renders  Classical  criticism  obsolete?  It  is  the  Novel,  concerning 
which,  fortunately,  no  arbitrary  dogmatic  rules  have  been  or  can 
be  laid  down.  Would  it  be  fantastic  to  say  that  the  Marlowe 
revolution  made  the  English  novel  possible?  Hardly,  I  think, 
because  the  English  novel  carries  out  in  its  fashion  the  Romantic 
programme,  although,  I  suppose,  it  also  holds  on  to  Chaucer  and 
medimval  legend.  Poor  Samuel  Richardson  w'ould  certainly  rub 
his  eyes  if  he  were  told  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Marlowe.  But 
would  Fielding^  disown  him,  with  his  masculine  robustness,  or 
Scott,  with  his  discursive,  meandering  and  loosely -knit  method? 

And  now  let  us  return  to  Dryden,  whom  it  looks  as  if  we 
had  forgotten.  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Dryden  (Neander),  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
(Crites),  Sir  Charles  Sedley  (Lisideius),  and  Lord  Buckhurst 
(Eugenius).  It  was  published  in  1688,  a  century,  roughly 
speaking,  after  Marlowe  and  the  young  Shakespeare.  The  four 
interlocutors,  already  mentioned,  take  a  boat  on  the  river,  fora 
(1)  Fielding  was  indebted  to  Cervantes. 
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threat  battle  with  the  Dutch  is  going  on  (the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  1665),  and  Admiral  Opdam’s  flagship  is  to  be 
blown  up.  But  the  speakers  are  only  moderately  excited  about 
the  fighting.  They  are  really  interested  in  literature,  and  very 
soon  enter  upon  the  historic  battle-ground  of  Ancients  versus 
Moderns.  Crites  and  Lisideius  are  all  for  Classicism ;  Eugenius 
and  Neander  for  modern  plays,  which  they  hold  to  be  better  than 
Greek  and  Eoman.  But  how  shall  we  define  a  play?  Lisideius 
does  not  answer  badly.  “  A  play  is  a  just  and  lively  image  of 
human  nature,  representing  its  passions  and  humours,  and  the 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  in¬ 
struction  of  mankind.”  Thereupon  Crites  enters  upon  a  stock 
panegyric  of  the  Classical  Unities;  Eugenius  rallies  the  ancients 
and  makes  fun ,  especially  of  the  plots  and  characters  in  Terence  ; 
and  Lisideius  gives  respectful  praise  to  the  orderliness  and  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  French  Classical  drama,  and,  above  all,  Corneille. 
What  can  be  more  disorderly  and  absurd  than  the  English  “  tragi¬ 
comedy”?  What  can  be  worse  than  Shakespeare’s  plan  of 
running  thirty  and  forty  years  into  two  or  three  hours’  commerce 
on  the  stage,  and  crowding  the  scene  with  unnecessary  char¬ 
acters?  And  then  Dryden  (Neander)  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
in  defence  of  the  English  school.  How  had  Lisideius  defined  a 
play?  As  “a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature.”  That 
one  word  “nature”  really  gives  the  whole  show  away.  For 
nature  is  not  stilted  or  orderly.  What  can  be  more  artificial  and 
less  natural  than  the  French  Classical  School?  Where  is  their 
comedy  before  Moliere?  Why,  it  is  only  on  the  pattern  of 
Spanish  intrigue-drama,  and  on  these  lines  every  comedy  is  like 
every  other.  You  call  the  English  tragi-comedy  absurd.  Why? 
It  is  like  nature,  which  is  always  mixing  the  serious  with  the 
humorous,  the  light  wdth  the  grave,  and  putting  weddings  and 
funerals  side  by  side.  So  Dryden  goes  on,  proving  that  the  com¬ 
plication  of  a  main  plot  by  a  subordinate  plot  adds  liveliness  to 
the  narration — most  of  the  classical  verse  being  ‘  ‘  cold  ’  ’  and 
wanting  in  passion — while  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  characters 
instead  of  one  prominent  personage,  this  gives  variety,  and 
variety,  if  it  is  not  mere  confusion,  is  always  pleasing.^  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  case  of  a  Marlowe  or  a  Shakespeare  admirably 
stated  as  against  a  Seneca,  or  a  Corneille.  The  Modern  School  is 
not  afraid  of  variety,  complication,  change  of  scene,  abundance 
of  characters,  above  all,  of  passion.  The  Ancient  is  afraid  of  all 
these  things.  She  is  a  prim  lady,  the  ancient  drama,  constantly 
occupied  in  saying  “  prunes”  and  “  prisms,”  and  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  correctness  of  deportment  and  good  form.  The 
(1)  Saintsbury’s  History  of  Criticism,  vol.  ii.,  376.  (London,  1902.) 
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Modern  drama  is  a  sparkling,  careless,  emotional  young  hoyden 
sometimes  quite  alarmingly  unconventional,  generally  ven 
voluble  and  frank,  and  not  always  remarkable  for  her  manners 
The  great  thing  is  that  Dryden  sees  why  the  British  drama  of 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  was  so  good  and  his  Essay  is  a 
theatrical  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Marlowe  and  Shake¬ 
speare  have  in  them  any  of  those  attributes  we  call  “divine,” 
then  Dryden,  prince  of  critics,  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  Had  Aristotle  read  Shakespeare,  he  might,  according  to 
Dryden,  have  seen  fit  to  alter  his  canons. 


A  few  words — and  they  shall  be  very  few — on  the  personality 
of  the  dramatist.  There  is  not  very  much  to  tell,  and  many  of 
the  details  belong  to  the  region  of  conjecture  and  controversy.  A 
certain  American  critic — INIiss  Agnes  Eepplier,  I  think— once 
spoke,  in  an  admirable  phrase,  about  Coleridge  that  “  he  must  have 
been  a  very  beatable  child.”  Probably  some  of  his  friends  might 
have  said  something  of  the  kind  of  Alarlowe ;  his  rivals  and 
enemies  could  only  have  wished  that  he  had  been  beatable,  instead 
of  being  beyond  all  their  competitive  agencies.  There  un¬ 
doubtedly  wms  a  strain  of  perversity  in  him,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
which  explained  the  furious  hostility  of  Greene  and,  it  may  be, 
caused  his  violent  death.  Meanwhile  let  us  note  a  few  facts. 
Christopher  Marlowe  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Marlowe,  a  shoe¬ 
maker  of  some  repute  in  Canterbury,  and  was  born  on  February 
6th,  1564,  and  christened  at  the  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr 
on  the  26th  of  that  month.  He  was  educated  at  the  famous 
King’s  School  at  Canterbury,  where  the  scholars  were  paid  four 
pounds  per  annum  and  could  retain  their  scholarship  for  five 
years.  IMarlowe,  after  having  received  the  emoluments  of  his 
scholarship  for  four  years,  instead  of  five,  proceeded  to  Beliefs 
or  Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  poet,  and  his  thick  and  thin  de¬ 
fender  against  all  the  charges  of  his  enemies,^  says  that  he 
went  with  one  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  scholarships,  founded  to 
help  poor  students  at  the  University  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Dyce,  one  of 
the  best  of  Marlowe’s  editors,  thinks  that  he  had  no  scholarship 
to  help  him.  But  without  that  help)  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  have  managed  to  get  an  Academic  education  at  all.  At  all 
events,  the  young  man  seems  to  have  done  well  at  Christ’s.  He 
matriculated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  March,  1581;  took  his 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  1584,  and  his  Master’s  degree  in  loST. 

(1)  “Christopher  Marlowe  and  his  Associates,”  by  Johi  H.  Ingram  (p.  56). 
(London,  1904.) 
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Perhaps  he  translated  Ovid’s  Amores  while  at  Cambridge — for  it 
is  not  much  better  than  schoolboys’  work.  Also  he  w’orked  at,  if 
he  did  not  complete,  his  Tamhurlaine,  first  part.^ 

Whether  during  or  after  the  University  course  he  “trailed  a 
pike  in  the  wars,”  or  became  an  actor,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
As  to  the  first  point,  he  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
military  affairs  in  the  second  part  of  Tamhurlaine  and  in 
Edward  11.  The  second  point  rests  on  a  scurrilous  ballad 
of  the  time,  probably  quite  untrustworthy.  The  stanza  runs 
thus : 

He  had  also  a  player  beene 
Upon  the  Curtaine-stage,2 
But  brake  his  leg  in  one  lewd  scene 
When  in  his  early  age. 

This  is  tha  place,  perhaps,  in  which  w’e  should  address  ourselves 
to  a  question  which  has  often  been  debated — in  what  sense  and 
to  what  extent  Marlowe  was  a  sceptic  and  an  atheist.  If  we 
had  in  hand  a  complete  life  of  the  poet,  or  were  in  any  sense 
laying  stress  on  his  biography,  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  some  length.  But  Marlowe  is  more 
important  to  us  as  poet  and  dramatist  than  as  a  private  in¬ 
dividual,  and  as,  under  any  circumstances,  we  can  never  arrive 
at  any  certainty  owing  to  the  paucity  of  our  materials,  I  shall 
pass  over  the  matter  with  only  a  few  remarks.  We  shall  never 
know  what  Christopher  Marlowe  was  in  his  private  capacity. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 
There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  trustworthy  portrait  of  him  in 
existence.  The  one  which  is  prefixed  to  Cunningham’s  edition 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  likeness  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a 
well-known  and  eccentric  Elizabethan  nobleman.  Alleyne,  the 
great  actor,  who  is  identified  with  most  of  Marlowe’s  creations,  is 
duly  portrayed  at  Dulwich,  but  the  man  who  gave  Alleyne  so 
many  opportunities  of  theatrical  reputation  is  unrepresented. 
Truly,  the  actor  lives  more  in  the  popular  eye  than  the  dramatic 
author ! 

Xow  the  charges  of  scepticism  and  atheism  against  Marlowe 
depend  mainly  on  four  documents.  There  is  a  contemporary 
ballad,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  The  Atheist’s 
Tragedie,  which  under  the  anagram  of  “  Wormall  ”  (Marlowe) 
and  “blaspheming  Tambolin,”  says  many  hard  things  against 

(1)  His  name  was  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  sixteenth  century  not  being 
particularly  careful  in  matters  like  these.  There  are  at  least  ten  different 
spellings — Mario,  Marloe,  Marlow,  Marlowe,  Marley,  Marly,  Marlye,  Marlen, 
Marlin,  Marlyn — the  University  records  being  conspicuous  offenders. 

(2)  The  “  Curtain  ”  was  in  Shoreditch. 
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him.  The  importance  of  the  testimony  resides  in  its  contem- 
porary  character,  if  w'c  can  trust  the  second  stanza  : 

A  truei’  storie  neie  was  told, 

As  some  aJire  can  sliowe; 

’Tis  of  a  man  in  crime  grown  olde, 

Tliough  age  be  did  not  know. 

Then  in  1597,  four  years  after  Marlowe’s  tragic  death,  Thomas 
Beard  issued  a  book,  entitled  The  Theatre  of  God's  .Judg¬ 
ments.  ‘‘Marlin,”  he  says,  ‘‘by  profession  a  scholler,  but  bv 
practice  a  playmakcr  and  a  |)oet  of  scurrilitie,”  was  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  profanities,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  Beard,  it 
may  be  remai’ked,  was  a  Puritan,  and  probably  had  professional 
reasons  for  abusing  playwrights.  His  very  phrases  reek  of  unc¬ 
tuous  religiosity.  ‘‘A  poet  of  scurrilitie,”  ‘‘suffering  his  lust 
to  have  the  full  reines,”  ‘‘See,  what  a  hooke  the  Lord  put  in 
the  nostrils  of  this  barking  dogge  ” — we  know  the  mint  in 
which  such  i)hrases  are  coined.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
documents  are  Bobert  Greene’s  ‘ ‘ Groatsworth  of  Wit”  and  the 
‘‘Note  containing  the  opinion  of  one  Christopher  Marly,”  of 
which  the  author  was  Richard  Bame  or  Borne,  or  Baines. 
Robert  Greene  was  a  contemporary  poet,  also  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  (St.  John’s  College,  where  also  was  Thomas  Nash).  Ap¬ 
parently  he  was  desperately  jealous  of  Alarlowe’s  success;  cer¬ 
tainly  he  was  a  social  outcast,  a  mere  bookseller’s  hack,  and  an 
utterly  untrustworthy  person.  He  died  in  penury,  and  so  far 
as  one  can  discover,  he  was  never  intimate  with  the  ‘‘famous 
gracer  of  tragedians”  whom  he  exhorts  to  repentance.  The 
letter  which  Greene  indited  on  his  death-bed  was  edited  by 
Henry  Chettle,  who  declares  that  he  struck  out  from  the  original 
manuscript  its  most  offensive  portions.  Nash,  when  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  had  written  some  ])arts  of  this  letter,  passion¬ 
ately  and  indignantly  denied  any  kind  of  authorship  :  and  when 
both  Alarlowe  and  Shakespeare  protested  (for  it  is  in  this 
‘‘Groatsworth”  that  Shakespeare  was  called  ‘‘an  upstart  crow 
beautified  with  our  feathers”  and  ‘‘the  only  shake-scene  in  a 
country”)  the  latter  poet,  at  all  events,  managed  to  get  some 
kind  of  explanation  and  apology  from  Chettle.  The  ‘‘Note” 
of  Baines  or  Bame  is  usually  printed — in  an  expurgated  form¬ 
at  the  end  of  editions  of  Marlowe’s  works.  It  forms  a  part  of 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  is  much  too 
scurrilous  for  me  to  quote  here.  Air.  Ingram,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  book  on  Alarlowe,  practically  dismisses  it  as  a  forgery. 
Wood,  in  his  A  thence  Oxonienses,  of  course,  accepts  the 
traditional  view  of  the  dramatist’s  beliefs.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Baings  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
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Kow  what  are  the  probabilities  in  this  case?  What  view’  shall 
we  take  of  Marlowe’s  religious  opinions?  The  truth  is  probably 
half  w’ay  betw'een  Mr.  Ingram’s  out-and-out  advocacy  (for  he 
whitewashes  Marlowe  w’ith  a  certain  fervour  of  championship 
which  strikes  the  ordinary  reader  as  excessive) ,  and  the  appalling 
assertions  of  Eichard  Baines.  Marlow’e  was  probably  intended 
for  Holy  Orders  w^hen  he  obtained  the  scholarship  at  Corpus ; 
and  as  he  proceeded  to  his  Master’s  Degree,  it  was  only  at  the 
end  of  his  academic  career  that  he  discovered  how’  impossible 
it  was  for  him  to  make  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  opening  of  Dr.  Faustus  looks  like  a  little  bit  of  auto¬ 
biography.  Dr.  Faustus  in  his  study  is  reviewing  possible 
careers. 

Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus,  and  begin 

To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  profess. 

Shall  he  be  a  logician,  a  philosopher?  No,  disputation  cannot 
be  the  end  of  life.  A  physician  then?  But  Faustus  is  already 
that,  and  much  good  has  it  done  him.  If  only  the  doctor 
could  raise  men  from  the  dead  or  make  them  eternal !  Well , 
shall  he  be  a  lawyer?  No,  that  is  a  servile  and  illiberal  trade. 
Divinity  remains,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Yet  this  is  too 
perplexing.  We  are  told  that  the  “wages  of  sin  is  death,’’  and 
that  ‘  ‘  if  we  say  w’e  have  no  sin ,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.’’  Therefore,  we  must  sin,  apparently,  and 
must  die. 

What  doctrine  call  you  this?  Cho  sara,  sara. 

Wha't  will  be,  shall  be.  Divinity,  adieu  ! 

Perhaps  Marlowe  went  through  a  similar  experience  ,  and  because 
the  promptings  of  his  own  literary  genius  were  too  strong  for 
him,  went  to  London,  as  Faustus  wont  to  black  magic.  There 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  theological  instinct  in  Marlowe  :  he 
was  much  too  independent,  inquiring,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  sceptical.  Throughout  his  plays,  he  handles  Religion  and 
the  Christian  laith  with  extreme  freedom,  and  although  it  is 
true  that  he  is  only  speaking  through  the  mouths  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  and  not  in  propria  persona,  the  frequency  of  this  attitude 
conveys  something  of  the  author’s  own  state  of  mind.  Take 
the  following.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Jew  of  Malta,  Machia- 
vel  says  : 

I  count  religion  but  a  childish  toy 
And  hold  there  is  no  sin  but  ignorance. 

The  Jew  himself  has  much  to  say  about  Christianity. 

For  I  can  see  no  fruits  in  all  their  faith, 

But  malice,  falsehood,  and  excessive  pride. 

(•/eic  of  Malta,  I.,  i.) 
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Will  you  then  steal  my  goods? 

Is  theft  the  ground  of  your  religion? 

(Jew  of  Malta,  I.,  H.) 

Some  Jews  are  wicked  as  all  Christians  are. 

(Jew  of  Malta,  I.,  ii.) 

In  the  Massacre  of  Paris  Guise  cries  out  :  — 

Religion,  O  diabole  ! 


In  Tamhurlaine  frequent  references  occur,  for  the  Scythian 
King  overrides  all  human  creeds.^  Neither  “Mighty  Jove” 
nor  “  Holy  IMahomet  ”  can  protect  their  worshippers.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  “ringing  with  joy  their  superstitious  bells’’  are  equally 
powerless.  In  Edward  II.  (i.  4)  the  poet  rides  a  tilt  against 
Pioinan  Catholicism. 

Proud  Rome,  that  hatchest  such  imperial  grooms. 

For  these  thy  superstitious  taper  lights 
Wherewith  thy  anti-Chrisitan  churches  blaze. 

Marlowe  aimed  at  ‘  ‘  knowledge  infinite  ’  ’  and  the  Church  often 
stood  in  the  way.  But  he  is  no  atheist  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  He  may  disbelieve,  like  his  hero  Edward  II,  in 
immortality,  “I  am  assured  that  death  ends  all.’’  But,  if  we 
may  take  to  himself  some  lines  in  Tamhurlaine,  he  had  some 
vague  belief  in  a  supreme  deity  or  First  Cause.^  And 
throughout  Dr.  Faustus  there  sounds  the  cry  of  Conscience, 
Ilemorse,  and  an  offended  God.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  may 
take  it  that  Marlowe  like  many  young  poets  and  men  of  genius- 
like  Byron,  like  Shelley,  like  Swdnburne — was  a  free-thinker, 
exceedingly  independent  in  his  views.  It  is  unlikely  that  his 
contemporaries  should  so  have  regarded  him,  if  this  independ¬ 
ence  had  not  been  notorious.  Perhaps  even  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  among  friends  and  intimates  to  utter  some  of  those  startlin’ 
irreverences,  to  which  young  scholars  have  all  through  the  ages 

(1)  Cf.  Tamhurlaine,  (II.),  Act  II.,  Scene  ii.  : — 

Then  if  there  be  a  Christ,  as  Christians  say. 

But  in  their  deeds  deny  him  for  a  Christ. 

(2)  Tamhurlaine  (II.),  Act  II.,  Scene  ii.  : — 

Open,  thou  shining  veil  of  Cynthia, 

And  make  a  passage  from  th’  empyreal  heaven 
That  He  that  sits  on  high  and  never  sleeps. 

Nor  in  one  place  is  circumscriptible. 

But  everywhere  fills  every  continent 
With  strange  infusion  of  his  sacred  vigour. 

Also,  Tamhurlaine  (II.),  Act  V.,  Scene  i.  : — 

The  God  that  sits  in  heaven,  if  any  God 
For  He  is  God  alone  and  none  but  He. 
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been  acldictecl.  But  we  need  not  believe  every  w’ord  that  envious 
Greene  or  scurrilous  Baines  wrote.  He  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Sir  Eoger  Manwood,  Sir 
Thomas  Walsingham  and  perhaps  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  such 
honourable  poets  as  George  Chapman,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare, 
if  he  had  been  on  the  level  of  Greene,  or  Nash,  or  Kyd.  It  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Marlowe  was,  in  May,  1593,  ordered 
to  appear  before  the  dreaded  Star  Chamber,  but  as  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  his  own  personal  security,  there  could  not  have  been 
much  evidence  available  against  him  as  an  evildoer.  Doubtless  he 
was  wild,  or  he  would  hardly  have  died  in  a  brawl.  But  he  was 
always  called/*  kind  Kit  Marlow’e,”  a  careless  spendthrift,  perhaps  ; 
a  libertine  possibly;  but  a  generous,  good-hearted,  brave,  lovable 
boy,  as  w'ell  as  “  the  Muses’  darling.” 

It  is  as  **  the  Muses’  darling  ”  that  w'e  have  now  to  consider 
him,  especially  in  reference  to  that  kind  of  revolution  in  drama 
which  he  inaugurated.  He  finds,  in  the  first  place,  in  blank 
verse  a  new  vehicle  for  dramatic  diction.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
actually  invented  it,  for  certain  tragedies  in  blank  verse  had  been 
performed  at  Court  or  before  private  societies.  But,  before  the 
appearance  of  Tamburlaine,  writers  for  the  regular  theatres — 
the  professional  dramatists,  so  to  speak — had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  either  prose  or  rhyme  in  imitation  of  the  French  classicists. 
In  the  Prologue  to  the  first  part  of  Tamburlaine,  Marlow'e  himself 
comments  on  this.  He  says  :  — 

From  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother  wits. 

And  such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay. 

We’ll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war. 

From  rhyme  jMarlowe  did  indeed  deliver  the  English  stage ;  but 
the  cFown’s  business  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  as  it  was  im¬ 
peratively  required  by  the  stage-manager  and  generally  supplied 
by  some  of  his  hack-hands.  As  to  the  technical  qualities  of 
Marlowe’s  blank  verse,  that  is  a  subject  by  itself,  on  which  I  have 
no  space  to  enlarge.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  broken  up,  as  in 
Shakespeare’s  speeches  ;  each  line  temporarily  concludes  the  sense, 
and  so  far  as  this  goes,  it  is  much  more  monotonous  to  the  ear. 
But  in  certain  qualities  of  rhythm,  fire,  exaltation,  and  even  in 
music,  it  is  in  no  way  inferior,  if  we  compare  the  best  specimens 
of  the  two.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  :  — 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
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When  ho  appeared  to  hapless  Semele; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa’s  azured  arms. 

Doctor  Faustus. 

g 

Particularly  observe  the  musical  charm  of  the  fifth  line,  and. 
indeed,  the  rare  beauty  gained  by  a  constant  change  in  stress  and 
accent.  Yet  Shakespeare  gets  a  higher  beauty  by  interlinking 
his  lines,  instead  of  concluding  the  sense  with  the  line,  like  I 
Marlowe.  For  instance  :  — 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno’s  eyes. 

Or  Cytherea’s  breath.  ® 


For  sheer  rhetorical  majesty,  however,  Marlowe  is  hard  to  beat. 
Take  the  two  well-known  lines  which  begin  the  speech  I  have 
already  quoted  from  : — 


Was  this  the  face  (t.e.,  Helen’s)  that  launch’d  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilion? 

Doctor  Faustus. 

Marlowe  must  have  known  this  to  be  good  for  he  has  used  the 
phrase  before.  In  TanihurJaine ,  Act  ii.  4,  he  says  : — 
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Helen,  whose  beauty  summoned  Greece  to  arms  I 

And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos.  jj 

And  Shakespeare  must  have  known  it,  too,  for  he  uses  it  in  || 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  II.  2. 

Why  she  is  a  pearl, 

Whose  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  ships. 

P 

We  can  also  see  in  another  instance  how  a  phrase  grows  vith  h 
Marlowe.  In  I.  Tamhurlaine,  V.  1. ,  the  hero  says  of  his  queen  j? 


So  looks  my  love,  shadowing  in  her  brows  I  ^ 

Triumphs  and  trophies  for  my  victories.  I  f 


In  Dr.  Faustus  we  have  it  altered  and  amplified  thus  :  — 


Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids,  I 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows  I  3! 

Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love.  I 


Marlowe,  indeed,  when  he  gets  hold  of  a  good  phrase,  sticks  to  it. 
For  instance,  in  Faustus,  we  have  the  well-known 

Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
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repeated  in  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  (Act  iv.) 

And  he’ll  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 

So,  again,  in  the  Passionate  Shepherd  there  is  the  refrain  :  — 
Live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

It  is  found  again  in  Ithamore’s  mouth  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  IV.  4. 

Thou,  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 

Shalt  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Someone  remarked  once  that  Marlowe  did  not  repeat  himself. 
He  could  not  have  read  the  plays  very  carefully. 

I§  3. 

Tamburlaine  the  Great,  Marlowe’s  youthful  drama,  took,  as 
j  we  are  told,  the  town  by  storm.  So  great  wms  its  success  that 
a  second  part  was  written  to  carry  out  the  career  of  the  Scythian 
to  its  conclusion  and  to  receive  fresh  plaudits  from  the  populace. 

I  The  author  was  only  twenty-three,  be  it  remembered,  w’hen  he 
penned  this  astounding  play,  and  although  it  is  not  so  famous, 
ji  nor  so  well-knowm,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Faustus  or  Edxcard  11.,  it 
I  contains  most  of  the  qualities  both  of  his  poetry  and  his  genius. 
I  Let  us  look  at  this  piece  a  little  critreaHyv 'for-it  will  give  us  an 

ij  insight  into  much  that  is  characteristic  of  our  poet.  At  first  sight 
it  is  almost  formless.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  a 
j  monotonous  recital  of  Tamburlaine ’s  triumphs,  his  boastfulness, 
his  self-confidence,  his  audacity,  well  justified,  it  is  true,  by  the 
I  results  in  each  case,  but  not  calculated  to  make  the  hero  sym- 
1  pathetic.  It  is  a  one-'part  play,  if  ever  there  was  one;  and  the 
hero,  played  by  Allcyne  himself,  a  young  man  at  the  time, 
is  only  a  fantasia  on  a  single  note,  a  character  wdth  one 
j  quality — ambition.  As  to  the  other  characters,  and  there  are  a 
I  great  many  of  them,  they  are  hardly  defined  at  all — with  one 
I  curious  exception,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scythian,  a  young  man 
I  called  Calyphas,  who  objects  to  bloodshed  and  wmr,  and  uses  much 
I  the  same  phrases  about  “  honour,”  as  the  immortal  Falstaff  did 
I  after  him.  Listen  to  this  :  — 

J  I  know  sir,  what  it  is  to  kill  a  man  : 

=  It  works  remorse  of  conscience  in  me  : 

1  take  no  pleasure  to  be  murderous, 
i  Nor  care  for  blood  when  wine  will  quench  my  thirst, 

s  ....  Take  you  the  honour,  1  will  take  my  ease — 
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....  The  bullets  fly  at  random  where  they  list, 

And  should  I  go,  and  kill  a  thousand  men, 

I  were  as  soon  rewarded  with  a  shot, 

And  sooner  far  than  he  that  never  fights — 

(II.  Tainh.,  Act  iii.,  Scene  i.) 

Naturally  his  two  brothers  spurn  so  dastardly  a  warrior,  but  it  is 
odd  that  Marlowe  should  have  drawn  him  as  son  to  Tamburlaine 
What  are  we  to  say,  however,  of  the  female  characters,  of  Zeno- 
crate,  the  hero’s  wife,  or  Zabina,  or  Olympia?  Well,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  young  poet  had  not  yet  learnt  to  draw  his  female 
characters,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  did  learn.  For  the  most  part,  the 
ladies  in  his  plays  are  quite  colourless,  or  only  just  tinted  with 
some  faint  wash  of  emotional  colour.  Abigail  (Jew  of  Malta)  is 
as  unimportant  for  dramatic  purposes  as  Zenocrate ;  Isabella  in 
Edward  II.  has  just  a  little  more  reality.  Marlowe  could  bring 
Catherine  de  Medicis  in  The  Massacre  of  Paris  on  the  stage,  and 
yet  make  her  lifeless ;  Dido  (Queen  of  Carthage)  has  much  more 
flesh  and  blood,  but  then  she  had  been  already  drawn  by  Virgil. 
It  is  not  in  psychology,  either  masculine  or  feminine,  that 
Marlowe  is  strong.  Why,  then,  should  Tamburlaine  take  the 
town  by  storm?  Why  should  we' calk  it  a  stupendous. piece  for 
j  any  young  man  of  thre^  arid  twenty  to  have' wfltten?  There  are 
I  many  reasons.  It  is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  romance.  It 
I  is  full  of  gallant  and  masterful  vigour.  It  is  replete  with 
imagination.  It  is  composed  in  swinging  blank  verse,  of  great 
nobility  and  powder.  It  contains  many  striking  and  some  very 
i  beautiful  passages.  It  is  everywhere  keenly  sensitive  and  alive 
i  to  “  the  poetic  moment,”  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  calls  it,  the  sudden 
up-rush  and  outburst  of  the  divinest  words.  And  it  is  inspired  by  a 
:  striking  idea,  which  animates  alike  the  play  and  its  hero.  We 
shall  meet  with  this  idea  again,  and  therefore  w’e  may  as  well 
emphasise  it  at  once.  It  is  the  idea  of  power,  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  power,  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  effort.  Power  may 
be  gained  by  actual  force  of  arms,  as  in  Tamburlaine’s  case;  or 
by  knowdedge,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Faustus;  or  by  money,  as 
in  the  case  of  Barabas.  But  it  is  always  something  personal  and 
individual,  the  only  thing  a  man  should  try  to  win,  the  only 
thing  w'orth  having  in  the  whole  universe.  Power  may,  and 
]wobably  will,  lead  to  ruin  and  death,  as  it  did  Faustus  and 
Barabas,  Tamburlaine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  But,  whether 
fatal  or  no,  it  is  the  goal  of  all  w’orthy  and  unw'orthy  ambition,  and 
life  is  well  lost  in  its  achievement.  We  are  here  probably  in 
touch  with  the  very  essence  of  IMarlowe  himself ;  no  man  has 
ever  written  himself  so  plainly  over  all  his  work.  Marlowe,  in 
one  aspect,  is  the  Scythian  King,  in  another  is  Guise,  in  another 
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isFaiistus,  although  we  can  never  think  of  him  either  as  the  Jew 
of  Malta  or  as  the  base  Edward  II.  Pride,  ambition,  lust  of  power, 
passionate  egotism  are  at  any  rate  what  he  admires  and  what  he 
sets  himself  to  depict.  But  lest  we  should  suppose  that  this 
reckless,  grasping  eagerness  to  succeed,  to  be  at  the  top,  to 
triumph  over  all  difficulties  and  to  conquer  all  perils,  represents 
the  whole  character  of  our  first  great  Elizabethan  dramatist,  let 
us  repeat  to  ourselves  that  the  one  attribute  which  his  friends 
were  fondest  of  giving  him  was  kindness.  ‘  ‘  Kind  Kit  Marlowe  !  ’  ’ 
In  Tamhurlaine  this  fiery  eagerness  to  succeed,  to  gain  power, 
is  wholly  enlisted  for  materialistic  aims.  Power  is  envisaged 
indeed  in  a  somewTiat  brutal  force,  for  all  the  world  as  though 
Marlow'e  were  anticipating  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche.  In  the 
belief  of  the  Scythian  king — and  he  gives  potent  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  his  faith — earthly  glories  are  better  or  more  actual  than 
spiritual,  the  force  of  a  man’s  right  arm  stronger  than  creeds  and 
friends.  What  good  is  it  for  kings  to  appeal  to  dumb  and  deaf 
deities,  Mahomet  or  what  not?  There  is  no  sacredness  about 
kingship,  and  still  less  about  historic  faiths.  Old  time-honoured 
things,  thrones  and  principalities,  altars  and  superstitions,  are 
swept  away,  and — which  seems  to  suit  Marlow-e’s  mocking 
humour — by  a  base-born  Scythian  shepherd.  Verily  thus  spake 
Zarathustra !  Yet  in  the  personality  of  his  hero,  there  is  much 
to  soften  and  redeem  the  crassness  of  this  materialism.  I  said 
just  now  that  psychology  is  not  IMarlowe’s  strong  point.  Any¬ 
thing  like  an  analysis  of  a  complex  individuality,  with  all  its  lights 
and  shadows  marked — such  as  Shakespeare  achieved  in  his  high 
creations — is  alien  from  his  genius.  But  a  strong  personality 
with  a  clearly-marked,  over-mastering  impulse  is  well  within  his 
power.  Tamhurlaine  is  full  of  belief  in  his  star.  He  has  an 
immense  craving  for  dominion ;  he  is  materialistic  ambition 
personified.  This  is  part  of  Menaphon’s  description  of  him  :  — 

Of  stature  tall  and  straightly  fashioned 
Like  his  desire,  lift  upwards  and  divine.  .  .  . 

Pale  of  complexion,,  wrought  in  him  with  passion. 

Thirsting  with  sovereignty  and  love  of  arms  : 

His  lofty  brows  in  folds  to  figure  death, 

And  in  their  smoothness  amity  and  life  : 

About  them  hangs  a  knot  of  amber  hair 
Wrapped  in  curls,  as  fierce  Achilles’  was, 

On  which  the  breath  of  heaven  delights  to  play, 

Making  it  dance  with  wanton  majesty. 

[I.  Tamh.,  Act  iii..  Scene  i.] 

Xo  common  hero  this.  But  see  how  his  creator  softens  the 
crude  outlines  with  suggestions  drawn,  doubtless,  from  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  his  own  nature.  There  is  Tamburlaine’s  love  for 
Zenocrate — a  pure,  beautiful,  passionate  love.  When  Zeno- 
crate  is  dying,  this  is  how  her  lord  weeps  for  her  ; — 

Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  heaven 
As  sentinels  to  warn  th’  immortal  souls 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate.  .  .  . 

The  cherubins  and  holy  seraphins 

That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of  Kings, 

Use  all  their  voices  and  their  instruments 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  : 

And  in  this  sweet  and  curious  harmony. 

The  God  that  tunes  this  music  to  our  souls 
Holds  out  his  hand  in  highest  majesty 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate.  .  .  . 

[II.  Tamb.,  Act  ii..  Scene  iv.] 

and  he  prays  that  his  life  may  be  as  short  as  are  the  days  of 
sweet  Zenocrate  (this  constant  repetition  of  a  name  is  verr 
characteristic  of  Marlowe)  having  discovered,  apparently  that 
love  is  stronger  than  material  ambition. 

This  is  not  the  only  thing,  however.  From  lust  of  power 
Tamburlaine  (or  his  creator)  steps  on  to  a  much  nobler  lust, 
the  lust  of  knowledge.  The  craving  in  the  first  case  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  grand  and  unquenchable  curiosity. 
Listen  to  this  : 

Nature  that  fram’d  us  of  four  elements 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment. 

Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds  : 

Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world. 

And  measure  every  wandering  planet’s  course. 

Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite,^ 

And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres. 

Will  us  to  wear  ourselves  and  never  rest.  .  .  . 

[I.  Tamb.,  Act  ii..  Scene  vii.] 

I  forbear  to  quote  the  last  lines  of  the  passage,  because  Taraber- 
laine  talks  about  “the  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown,”  and 
that  is  a  melancholy  anti-climax  after  what  has  preceded.  Of 
course  the  Scythian  is  a  bombastic  swaggerer  as  well.  The 
lines,  universally  laughed  at. 

Holla,  ye  pampered  jades  of  Asia  ! 

What  !  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day? 

addressed  to  the  Kings  whom,  with  bits  in  their  mouths,  he 
was  driving  in  his  chariot,  himself  dressed  in  “a  copper  laced 
coat  and  crimson  velvet  breeches,’’  as  Henslow'e’s  Diary  tells  us, 
(1)  Cf.  “And  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star.” 
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sufficiently  prove  his  thrasonical  vehemence.  But  watch  him 
^hen  he  is  face  to  face  with  Death.  He  bears  himself  with 
no  little  nobility  : 

Sec  where  my  slave,  the  ugly  monster  Death 
Shaking  and  quivering,  pale  and  wan  for  fear. 

Stands  aiming  at  me  with  his  murdering  dart. 

Who  Hies  away  at  every  glance  I  give, 

And  when  I  look  away,  conies  stealing  on  ! 

[II.  Tamb.,  Act  v..  Scene  iii.] 

But  great  as  Tamhurlamc  is,  there  is  something  more  to  be 
said  than  that  Marlowe  took  from  old  chronicles,  Pedro  INIexia 
and  Petrus  Perondinus,  a  figure  which  he  converted  into  a  hero. 
He  wrote  a  striking  play,  but  he  also  proved  his  own  incontro¬ 
vertible  title  to  be  a  poet.  Let  us  try  in  however  inadequate  a 
fashion  to  get  at  INIarlowe’s  chief  quality  and  tear  the  heart  out 
of  his  mystery.  What  is  it  that  Shakespeare  saw  in  him?  We 
shall  come  hereafter  to  the  relations  between  the  two,  but  mean¬ 
while  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  later  poet  had  the 
earlier  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  lines  in  Mid- 
mwicr  Night's  Dream  (Act  v.,  Scene  i.)  in  1593-4.^ 

Tlic  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  ; 

Ono  secs  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 

That  is  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 

Secs  Helen’s  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Kgypt  : 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
I  Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  three  appellations  seem  applic¬ 
able  to  Marlowe.  He  is  the  lunatic,  for  assuredly  Dr.  Faustus 
saw  a  multitude  of  devils.  He  is  the  lover,  for  who  was  Zeno- 
crate?  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  was 
certainly  compared  to  Helen.  Lastly,  he  is  above  all  the  jxfet 
of  imagination  all  compact.”  If  we  w'ant  one  word  to  des¬ 
cribe  Marlowe,  let  it  be  “imagination,”  both  in  the  lower  and 
higher  signification  oT^the  term.  As  a  rule  his  images  are  de¬ 
rived  from  his  classical  lore,  unlike  Shakespeare’s,  which  come 
from  all  sorts  of  ordinary  scenes.  The  beautiful  fragment 
Hero  and  Leander  is  full  of  imagination  in  the  common¬ 
place  sense.  There  is  a  passage  on  first  love  which  Shakes- 

(1)  This  s  the  usual  date.  Brandes,  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  is  almost 
-iftainly  wrong  in  putting  it  earlier. 
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peare  quoted  in  /Is  You  Like  It  (Act  iii.,  Scene  v.).  Marlowe’s 
lines  are  : 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 

For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  fate.  .  .  . 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight ; 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

And  Shakespeare  says  :  — 

Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might  : 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

There  is  much  beautiful  imagery  in  Hero  and  Leander.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  description  of  Hero  rising  in  the  early  dawn  from 
her  bed. 

And  from  her  countenance,  behold,  ye  might 

A  kind  of  twilight  break,  which  through aL^^^j 

As  from  an  Orient  cloud,  glimps’d  hei’e  and  there 
And  round  about  the  chamber  this  false  morn 
Brought  forth  the  day  before  the  day  was  born. 

That  is  an  admirable  example  of  picturesque  fancy  and  perhaps 
of  something  more.  But  imagination  in  its  highest  sense  is  not 
fancy.  It  is  creative,  while  the  other  is  reproductive;  original, 
not  derived ;  it  produces  something  new  and  is  one  with  the 
great  and  original  fiat  “Let  there  be  light.”  Therefore  it  is 
above  all  the  poet’s  gift  and  grace,  the  indubitable  birth-mark 
of  the  sacred  bard.  And  because  we  cannot  explain  so  high  a 
mystery  of  genius  otherwise  than  by  an  example,  let  me  quote 
these  lines  : 

What  is  beauty?  Marlowe  asks,  and  proceeds  :  — 

If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 

Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters’  thoughts. 

And  every  sweetness  that  inspir’d  their  hearts. 

Their  minds  and  muses,  on  admired  themes  : 

If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy. 

Wherein  as  in  a  mirror  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit  : 

If  these  had  made  one  poem’s  period 
And  all  combined  in  beauty’s  worthiness. 

Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at  the  least. 

Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest. 

[I.  Tamb.,  Act  v..  Scene  ii.] 
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That  is  the  very  meaning  of  a  poet’s  imagination,  set  forth  in 
lines  of  imperishable  beauty.  The  three  last  lines  are  amongst 
the  highest  things  ever  said  in  English  verse.  Passion,  nobility, 
(Trace,  poetry  are  here  mingled  in  indissoluble  union.  And  be¬ 
cause  of  the  passion  in  the  lines,  those  who  estimate  the  poet 
at  his  true  worth  have  no  other  word  to  describe  his  rapt  fer¬ 
vour  than  “frenzy.”  “True  frenzy”  is  Shakespeare’s  phrase. 
Michael  Drayton  spoke  of  “fine  madness.”  In  his  Epistle  to 
Henry  Reynolds  “  Of  Poets  and  Poetry  ”  he  writes  : 

Next  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 

Had  in  him  those  brave,  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had  :  his  raptures  were 
All  ayre  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  cleare ; 

For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retaine, 

Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet’s  braine. 

.\  keen  susceptibility  for  ‘  ‘  brave  ti'anslunary  things  ’  ’  and  an 
inspiration  only  to  be  described  as  ‘  ‘  fine  frenzy  ”  or  “  fine  mad¬ 
ness”  are  not  inapt  illustrations  of  what  I  mean  by  the  poetic 
imagination. 

There  is  an  ancient  book  on  literary  criticism,  which  is  as 
well  worth  study  as  Aristotle’s  Poetics. — Longinus’  'rrepl  v^jrov^. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  quite  know'  how  to  translate  his  title. 
It  is  usually  called  “On  the  Sublime,”  but  v-\lro<;  is  really  the 
topmost  note  of  literature;  it  is  “distinction,”  it  is  “high 
seriousness,”  it  is  that  quality  in  literature  which,  being  con¬ 
summate  in  itself,  creates  enthusiasm  in  others.  And  why  are 
we  bound  to  love  the  highest — not  Lancelot,  nor  another,  when 
we  see  it  in  literature?  Longinus  gives  us  the  reason  in  his 
35th  chapter.  It  is  the  very  teaching  of  Nature.  “  Nature  has 
appointed  us  men  to  be  no  base  or  ignoble  animals ;  but  when 
she  ushers  us  into  life  and  into  the  vast  universe  as  into  some 
[ireat  assembly,  to  be  as  it  were  spectators  of  the  mighty  whole 
and  the  keenest  aspirants  for  honour,  forwdth  she  implants  in 
I  our  souls  the  unconquerable  love  of  whatever  is  elevated  and 
more  divine  than  w’c  are.  Wherefore,  not  even  the  entire  uni¬ 
verse  suffices  for  the  thought  and  contemplation  within  the  reach 
of  the  human  mind,  but  our  imaginations  {iirivoat)  often  pass 
beyond  the  bounds  of  space.”  ^  Here  is  an  ancient  commen¬ 
tary  on  exactly  what  Marlowe  thought  and  stood  for.  It  is  a 
Greek  version  of  that  “one  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder  at 
the  least,  wdiich  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest,”  or  of  Shakes- 
i)eare’s — 

The  poet’s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

(1)  Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  Edited  and  translated  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts, 
p.  155.  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press.)  Cf.  Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism,  i.,  159. 
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But  there  is  always  a  pitfall  for  the  sublime  poet.  He  may  now  ^ 
and  again  overstep  the  narrow  line  which  separates  the  grand 
from  the  grandiose,  the  great  from  the  tumid.  Aeschylus,  who  is  i 
the  nearest  parallel  to  Marlowe  in  ancient  Greek  drama,  some- 
times  became  in  Longinus’s  eyes  pseudo-tragic,  or  melodramatic  • 
as  we  should  call  it ;  he  exhibited  what  is  called  ’iraph6vpao<t,  ^ 
i.e.,  unseasonable,  empty,  immoderate  passion.  Longinus  quotes 
from  Aeschylus  lines  which  he  holds  to  be  extravagant ; — 


fiiav  Trapdpas  nXeKTavqv  \(ipappoov  {Orithyki)  K 

One  flame-wreath,  torrent-like.  I’ll  whirl  on  high.  P 

(Long.  Trept  v\lrovs  c.,  iii.):  T  i 

He  would  certainly  have  fallen  foul  of  some  of  Marlowe’s  high- 
flown  rhetoric — even  apart  from  the  “  pampered  jades  of  Asia."  i  ' 
And  would  Shakespeare  have  escaped?  I  do  not  mean  only  in  i  i 
those  terrible  lines  : —  | 

Bellona’s  bridegroom,  cased  in  proof,  |  ^ 

Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons,  'i 

but  even,  perhaps,  in  “  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine,  ij  > 
Making  the  green  one  red.”  There  is  something  in  the  Gothic  |  ‘ 

imagination  w^hich  is  beyond  Longinus.  j  ' 

yW.  L.  Courtney.  :  ‘ 

(To  be  continued.)  |  ' 
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The  function  of  all  Royal  Commissions  is  to  hold  exhaustive 
inquiries  and  issue  elaborate  reports ;  the  fate  of  most  of  them 
is  to  attract  momentary  attention  and  then  to  be  forgotten.  Will 
the  fate  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic  be  that  of 
the  majority?  Appointed  more  than  two  years  ago,  it  has  just 
given  to  the  world  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  lengthy  Blue-books , 
which  will  contain  practically  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  transport  in  London.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  does  not  require  to  be  emphasised.  Its  interest  is 
general  to  all  Londoners  whose  convenience  it  touches  so  closely. 

The  original  instructions  given  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
were  twofold.  They  were  asked  to  inquire  and  report,  first,  how 
the  means  of  locomotion  in  London  could  be  improved  and  de¬ 
veloped,  and,  second,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  establish  some 
great  central  traffic  authority  or  tribunal  for  London,  to  wffiich 
all  new  schemes  of  railway  and  tramw^ay  construction  should  be 
referred,  and,  if  desirable,  what  powers  should  be  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  thirteen  representative  and  distinguished  Commissioners , 
over  whom  Sir  David  Barbour  presided,  have  faithfully  followed 
these  instructions,  and  have  boldly  faced  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues.  And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  their  report,  judged  as  a 
practical  document,  that,  as  regards  the  second  question,  that  of 
the  establishment  of  a  central  Traffic  Board  or  Tribunal,  they 
are  unanimous  in  insisting  upon  its  immediate  necessity,  and  they 
clearly  define  how%  in  their  opinion,  it  should  be  composed.  They 
recognise,  without  reservation,  that  the  want  of  such  a  Board  in 
the  past  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  many  of  the  serious  difficulties 
attaching  to,  and  now’  almost  inseparable  from,  London  locomo¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  longer  its  institution  is  delayed,  the  worse 
things  will  become.  Without  such  a  Board  there  can  be  no  great 
general  scheme  of  London  extension  and  development,  no  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  what  is  due  to  London  as  a  whole.  The 
beginning  of  wisdom,  therefore,  is  the  creation  of  a  London 
Traffic  Board.  This,  of  course,  is  no  new’  discovery  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission.  It  was  seen  just  as  plainly  by  three  authorita¬ 
tive  Commissions  or  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  last  century,  in  1846,  1855,  and  1863.  Several  Select 
Committees  on  Metropolitan  Improvements  had  reported  prior  to 
1846,  for  even  then  the  inconveniences  of  London  had  begun  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  people  wei’e  realising  the  folly  of  allow- 
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ing  SO  vast  a  city  to  grow  up  haphazard  and  without  a  plan.  But 
the  rapid  extension  of  railw^ays  in  the  ’forties  thrust  the  question 
forward  into  prominence  and  thoroughly  alarmed  a  large  section 
of  the  community,  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  Central  London 
from  being  invaded  and  ruthlessly  pulled  about  by  the  railwav 
engineers  in  the  interests  of  steam  power.  The  Eoyal  Com- 
mission  of  1846,  while  by  no  means  hostile  to  railways,  was  de- 
sirous  of  keeping  them  within  due  bounds,  and  marked  off  an  ^ 
area  in  Central  London  within  which  they  should  not  be  allowed  ^ 
to  enter.  Its  members,  it  is  true,  quite  failed  to  foresee  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  suburban  and  short  distance  passenger  traffic  i 
which  is  the  real  crux  of  the  present  railway  difficulties  in  London,  1 
and  they  w-ere,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  to  the  railways  I 
planting  their  termini  in  crowded  thoroughfares.  But  they  recom¬ 
mended  with  sound  judgment  that,  if  the  railways  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  closed  area ,  under  no  circumstances  should  the  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  comfort  and  property  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  be  surrendered  to  separate  schemes,  brought  forward 
at  different  times  and  without  reference  to  each  other.  They  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  extension  of  railways  in  London  should  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  scheme  of  street  improvements,  and  that  both  should 
be  executed  “  with  one  intention  and  as  part  of  one  well-con¬ 
sidered  scheme.”  No  need  to  say  that  the  “  one  intention  ”  has 
never  been  realised,  or  that  the  ‘‘one  well-considered  scheme” 
has  never  been  framed.  Suburbs  have  arisen  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance  ;  street  improvements  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
most  piece-meal  fashion ;  raihvays,  planned  by  private  promoters, 
have  had  to  be  modified  and  reshaped  in  deference  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  rival  undertakings  ;  the  tramway  system  has  been  cramped 
by  heavy  shackles  which  have  still  to  be  knocked  off.  In  a  word, 
London  has  never  been  allowed  to  have  the  best ;  she  has  been 
fortunate  w  hen  she  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  second  best 
Nine  years  later,  in  1855,  the  Select  Committee  on  Metroix)litan 
Communications  reported  that  it  had  become  indispensable  to 
make  provision  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  traffic  in  London  “  on  a 
great  and  comprehensive  scale  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 
Yet  half  a  century  has  gone  and  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
the  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of  the  authority  recommended,  = 
which  wms  to  be  ‘  ‘  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  effect  to  im-  : 
provements  in  the  communication ,  laid  down  on  a  scale  adequate  | 
to  the  existing  and  prospective  wants  of  the  traffic.”  ISIanifestly. 
then,  it  is  no  new  suggestion  which  is  made  by  Sir  David  = 
Barbour’s  Commission,  but  an  old  one,  reinforced  by  the  additional  : 
experience  of  the  past  fifty  years.  In  1855  traffic  and  locomotion  i 
w'ere  represented  by  the  pedestrian,  the  horse,  the  horse-drawn  ^ 
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vehicle,  and  the  steam  train.  In  1905  all  these  have  grown  and 
multiplied  enormously,  w^hile  the  tube  railway,  the  electric  tram, 
and  the  motor  omnibus  present  new  problems  of  equal  magni¬ 
tude.  The  cry  is  always  for  a  relief  which  never  comes.  Each 
new  invention  which  has  promised  ease  only  seems  to  increase 
the  congestion.  For  the  more  facilities  that  are  given,  the  greater 


is  the  multitude  w'hich  eagerly  takes  advantage  of  them ,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of  the  public 
for  cheap,  rapid,  and  frequent  means  of  communication. 

A  single  authority  on  a  comprehensive  scale  !  The  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1855  welcomed  the  prospective  appointment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  came  into  being  in  the 
following  year,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  So  it  was,  and 
though  it  is  customary  to  deride  the  work  of  that  Board,  it  none 
the  less  accomplished  in  its  thirty-three  years  of  life  such  great 
metropolitan  improvements  as  the  construction  of  the  Victoria, 
Chelsea,  and  Albert  Embankments,  and  thoroughfares  like  Queen 
Victoria-street  and  Shaftesbury-avenue.  It  spent  something  like 
eleven  millions  sterling  on  the  improvement  of  the  streets  of 
London.  But  the  Board  of  Works,  like  its  greater  successor,  the 
London  County  Council,  had  no  shred  of  authority  over  railway 
schemes  and  was  in  no  sense  a  Traffic  Board  or  Tribunal  for  the 
whole  of  London,  such  as  was  advocated  in  1855,  and  such  as  is 
advocated  now,  when  the  general  confusion  prevailing  is  really 
far  worse  than  it  ever  was.  Every  variety  of  traffic  is  incal¬ 
culably  greater.  People  are  living  further  and  further  afield  from 
their  work.  The  Greater  London,  wdiose  present  population  of 
about  seven  millions  has  to  be  considered  in  this  matter,  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  seven  hundred  square  miles.  The  various  local  and 
representative  administrative  authorities  are  practically  endless. 
In  the  administrative  area  of  the  County  of  London  alone  are 
the  London  County  Council,  the  Corporations  of  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  twenty-seven  Borough  Councils; 
in  the  remainder  of  Greater  London  are  142  local  authorities 
ranging  through  the  whole  hierarchy  of  autonomous  dignity  from 
hve  County  Councils  to  fifty-five  Parish  Councils.  All  these  are 
aterested  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  problem  of  London 
traffic ;  all  have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  special  interests  shall 
not  be  ignored. 

It  is  not  hard,  therefore,  to  discover  the  reason  why  the  one 
iteat  central  authority,  required  for  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  everything  appertaining  to  the  problems  of  London  traffic  in 
tts  widest  sense,  has  failed  to  come  into  existence.  It  might 
iavebeen  created  with  least  difficulty  before  the  County  Councils, 
^th  the  less  important  Urban  District  and  Eural  District 
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Councils,  were  formed  and,  above  all,  before  the  London  County 
Council  sprang  into  vigorous  life.  But  in  those  days  far  too  much 
deference  was  paid  to  the  prejudices  and  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  City  Corporation,  and  the  opportunity  passed.  Now  the 
stumbling  block  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  London  Countv 
Council,  unquestionably  the  most  jealous  and  ambitious  organisa¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  fully  conscious  of  its  importance  and  of  its 
rdle,  insistent  on  its  right  to  supremacy,  or  at  least  to  hegemony, 
among  the  representative  bodies  of  Greater  London,  and 
especially  intolerant  of  its  ancient  neighbour.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Eeport  that,  while  Sir  David  Barbour  and  his  colleagues 
had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
Traffic  Board  was  a  vital  necessity,  they  hesitated  long  in  deciding 
how  such  a  Board  should  be  constituted.  That  is  to  say,  they 
could  forecast  the  probable  attitude  of  the  Progressive  majority  of 
the  London  County  Council,  who  will  declare  that  the  Council 
is  the  only  body  which  should  be  vested  with  such  wide  powers  as 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  new  Traffic  Board.  But  in  view 
of  the  multiplicity  of  local  authorities  in  Greater  London,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  County  Council  cannot  possibly  be  selected  as 
the  new  authority.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  would  at  once 
be  up  in  arms ;  and  if — though  this  is  very  doubtful — the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  various  Borough  Councils  might  be  overcome,  the 
objections  of  the  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford¬ 
shire  County  Councils  to  be  subordinated  in  this  matter  to  the 
London  County  Council  would  still  be  fatal  to  the  proposal. 
They  warmly  opposed  the  London  County  Council’s  recent  scheme 
to  constitute  itself  the  Water  Authority  of  Greater  London,  and 
happily  with  success,  for  that  scheme  must  have  led  to  ceaseless 
friction  and  endless  litigation.  The  suggestion  of  a  representative 
Traffic  Board  on  the  pattern  of  the  new  Water  Board  is  open  to 
the  further  objection  that  a  large  Board  of  jealous  representatives 
would  not  be  a  tribunal  so  much  as  another  debating  organisation. 
It  would  either  have  to  delegate  its  work  to  committees  or  the 
work  would  not  be  done. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  an  unwieldy  Board  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  resolve  itself  into  rival  cliques,  but  a  select  tribunal 
small  and  compact ,  composed  of  experts  who  are  prepared  to  give  i 
their  whole  time  to  their  duties,  and  whose  freedom  of  action  is  | 
not  fettered  by  tbeir  sense  of  being  the  representatives  of  special 
districts — an  inner  Board  of  Directors  for  Greater  London  in  all 
that  relates  to  locomotion  and  traffic  and  the  increase  of  means 
of  communication.  Consequently  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  re- j 
commend  the  appointment  of  a  small  Board,  consisting  of  “a| 
chairman  and  not  more  than  four  nor  less  than  two  other; 
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members.”  Their  preference,  indeed,  is  that  ”  there  should  not 
be  more  than  three  members  in  all,  if  it  be  found  that  they  can 
satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them.”  This 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Board  is  absolutely  essential  to 
its  efficiency.  Its  members  are  neither  to  engage  in  business  nor 
to  belong  to  any  local  authority;  they  are  also  to  be  “selected 
;  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  competence,  and  to  hold  office  for  a 
I  considerable  period.”  Sufficiently  large  salaries  are  to  be  paid 

I  in  order  to  attract  the  best  men ,  and  scarcely  any  salary  would 
be  too  high  for  men  of  real  practical  imagination,  able  to  super¬ 
intend  the  development  of  London  communications  on  a  great 
and  comprehensive  jolan.  Such  a  Board  could  only  be  appointed 
in  one  way — by  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Government  of  the 
Jay,  and  that  is  the  method  suggested  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  thus  summarise  its  principal  functions  : — 

It  should  make  a  yearly  report  to  Parliament  on  locomo¬ 
tion,  transport,  and  traffic  in  Greater  London,  dealing  with 
the  whole  subject,  including  such  matters  as  the  control  of 
traffic ;  the  regulation  of  the  statutory  powers  of  breaking  up 
the  streets  for  various  purposes ;  the  removal  of  any  special 
obstructions  to  traffic ;  the  provision  of  new  lines  of  railway 
or  tramway  ;  and  calling  attention  to  any  errors  or  oversights 
in  the  maintenance  of  streets  and  roads  on  the  part  of  local 
or  street  authorities.  It  would  also  deal  with  the  question 
of  street  improvements,  including  street  widenings  and  the 
construction  of  new  streets,  as  w’ell  as  the  provision  of  alter¬ 
native  routes,  and  of  facilities  for  dealing  with  cross  traffic. 

IThe  suggestion ,  therefore ,  is  of  a  carefully  chosen  College  of  Aedilcs 
devoting  themselves  incessantly  to  the  task  of  improving  the 
numberless  channels  through  w’hich  the  tide  of  Greater  London’s 
humanity  and  merchandise  ceaselessly  flows  and  ebbs  in  and  out 
of  London.  Their  most  important  duty  would  be  that  of  passing 
under  review,  before  they  are  considered  by  Parliament,  all  Bills 
seeking  statutory  powers  for  the  construction  or  extension  of 
works  affecting  the  means  of  locomotion  and  transport  in  Greater 
'  London.  For  example,  any  scheme  for  a  new  railway,  a  new 
:  tube,  or  a  new  tramway,  or  any  proposals  for  the  extension  of  an 
-  established  undertaking  of  this  character,  would  be  thoroughly 
investigated  by  this  Board  of  Experts  before  it  came  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Board  would 
j;  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  advisability,  estimating  its  intrinsic 
.  merits  mainly  in  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  Greater  London 
improvements  which  they  would  always  keep  before  them.  If 
j|  they  approved  the  outline  of  the  plans  submitted,  they  might 
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suggest  alterations  and  propose  safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
any  public  interests  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  jeopardised 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  on  the  promoters  to  accept  these 
suggestions,  but  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Board  would 
naturally  have  great  w^eight  with  the  Select  Committee  which 
would  subsequently  examine  it.  Thus  the  supreme  authority  of 
Parliament  would  remain  intact  and  undiminished,  but  when 
once  the  Board  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  community  and 
had  proved  its  capacity  to  take  long  views,  its  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  would  be  practically  final  with  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Its  word  would  not  actually  be  law,  but  if  it  were 
paramount  with  those  who  make  laws,  much  the  same  end  would 
be  attained.  Cases  might  arise,  of  course,  in  which  Parliament 
would  take  an  opposite  view  to  that  taken  by  the  Board,  just  as 
Parliament  sometimes  rejects  the  findings  of  its  owm  Select  Com¬ 
mittees.  That  cannot  be  obviated  under  a  system  of  represen¬ 
tative  government.  But  the  deliberate  finding  of  a  Board  of  real 
experts  w^ould  carry  enormous  w'eight  with  the  men  of  moderate 
views  who  form  the  average  public  opinion. 

Such  a  Board  would  find  plenty  to  occupy  its  continuous  atten¬ 
tion.  Not  only  would  it  sit  in  preliminary  judgment  upon  the 
schemes  of  others ,  it  would  also  be  empowered  to  report  on  special 
questions,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Government  or  by  any 
local  authority.  A  Government,  for  example,  which  desired— as 
some  Government  very  speedily  should  desire — to  simplify  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  Building  Acts,  or  the  law’s  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  traffic  and  to  the  maintenance  of,  and  rights  of  interference 
with,  the  London  streets,  w’ould  naturally  consult  a  London  TrafSc 
Board,  if  such  a  Board  w’ere  in  existence,  and  would  look  to  it 
for  expert  advice.  Would  the  local  authorities  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  their  street  improvements  and  the  planning  of  main 
roads?  In  time,  we  think  they  would,  when  they  came  to  have 
that  unquestioning  faith  in  the  impartiality  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  which  they  have,  for  example,  in  the  impartiality  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  Judges.  A  Board  working  in  harmony  with  the  great 
municipal  authorities,  and  holding  the  balance  between  their  rival 
interests,  w’ould  be  able  to  co-ordinate  schemes  emanating  from 
various  quarters,  and  would  thus  act  as  a  sort  of  arbitrator  for 
the  general  good  of  Greater  London.  It  is  very  desirable,  say 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  the  Board  should  be  in  touch,  and 
w'ork  in  harmony,  with  the  chief  municipal  authorities  of  London. 
Such  harmony,  of  course,  cannot  be  guaranteed  beforehand,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  it  unattainable.  | 

So  much  for  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  new  Traf&c 
Board ;  we  need  do  no  more  than  glance  very  briefly  at  the  com- 
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prehensive  plan  of  London  improvements  which  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  In  some  quarters  the  Commissioners 
have  been  blamed  for  expressing  even  a  very  guarded  approval  of 
ambitious  schemes  involving  the  expenditure  of  impossible  millions. 
The  criticism  is  scarcely  fair,  for  if  they  had  simply  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  abstract  generalities  their  report  would  have 
attracted  little  or  no  attention,  and,  secondly,  the  scheme  is  not 
theirs  but  that  of  a  small  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers,  whoso 
assistance  they  invoked.  Sir  John  Wolf  e-Barry  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  en¬ 
gineers,  gave  their  services  to  the  Commission,  and  they  were 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Kapid  Transport  Eailroad  Commissioners  of  New’  York,  whose 
actual  experience  of  the  problems  dealt  with  w’as  of  the  utmost 
value,  and  who  is  said  to  be  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
London  as  with  New  York.  The  principal  features  of  their 
scheme  are  frankly  discussed  in  the  report  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  give  a  general  approval,  but  are  careful  not  to  pledge  their 
adhesion  to  it  in  detail.  It  would,  of  course,  fall  to  the  Traffic 
Board  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  desirability  and  practicability 
of  the  proposals  of  these  three  distinguished  engineers,  who  have 
drawn  their  plans  on  what,  considering  the  cost  involved,  can 
only  be  described  as  an  exceedingly  daring  scale.  They  deal 
boldly  with  the  question  of  street  improvements.  They  raise  the 
standard  width  of  first-class  streets  to  100ft.  from  house  to  house, 
while  their  second,  third,  and  fourth-class  streets  would  be  80ft., 
and  40ft.  or  50ft.  respectively,  no  street  being  less  than  40ft. 
wide.  Then  they  specify  several  great  highways  of  London 
traffic  which  ought ,  in  their  opinion ,  to  be  brought  up  to  this  new 
standard  of  first-class  streets.  For  example,  the  Euston  and 
^larylebone  roads,  w’hich  really  form  one  highway  from  King’s 
Cross  to  Edgware-road,  and  carry  the  traffic  of  so  many  of  the 
great  railway  termini,  should  be  improved  to  a  uniform  w’idth,  in¬ 
volving  reconstruction  in  the  narrow’cst  parts,  such  as  the  short 
stretch  betw’een  Tottenham  Court-road  and  Portland-road  Station , 
and  a  rebuilding  of  the  ill-favoured  portion  of  Chapel-street  which 
lies  east  of  Edgw’are-road.  The  widening  of  Constitution-hill, 
in  connection  with  the  new  road  through  the  INIall  to  Charing- 
cross,  would  give  considerable  ease  to  the  congestion  of  Piccadilly, 
while  the  Wandsworth-road,  along  its  five  miles  course  from 
Putney  to  Lambeth,  the  Bayswater-road,  the  Hammersmith- 
road,  the  Fulham-road,  and  the  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  each  of 
which  carries  an  enormous  traffic,  and  is  a  main  artery  in  and 
out  of  London,  should  all  be  raised  gradually  to  the  standard 
of  first-class  streets.  These  roads  must  necessarily  increase  in 
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importance  year  by  year,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
local  authorities  should  have  power  to  stop  any  further  building 
on  the  gardens  or  forecourts  of  houses  along  these  routes. 
Another  interesting  road  improvement  suggested  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  thoroughfare  along  Prince ’s-street,  Westminster 
in  order  to  relieve  Parliament-street.  This  would  require  the 
removal  of  Storey’s  Gate  a  little  to  the  west,  and  the  road  would 
then  pass  along  the  east  side  of  St,  James’s  Park  into  the  j\Iall,  or 
rise  by  an  inclined  plane  into  Waterloo-place,  near  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Column.  But  the  latter  “  improvement  ”  would  involve 
such  grave  disfigurement  of  the  Park  that  we  doubt  w^hether 
London  opinion  would  tolerate  it. 

The  nuisance  of  the  severe  congestion  which  occurs  at  the  most 
frequented  places  of  cross  traffic,  and  causes  tedious  and  exasperat¬ 
ing  delays,  is  also  boldly  handled.  To  ease  the  crush  of  traffic 
at  Blackfriars-bridge  and  Ludgate-circus  and  to  link  up  the 
northern  and  southern  tramway  systems,  the  Advisory  Board  re¬ 
commend  a  viaduct  from  the  centre  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
along  New  Bridge-street  to  Farringdon-street,  with  a  roadway  of 
33ft.  They  would  also  construct  a  similar  bridge  from  the  crest 
of  Wellington-street  over  the  Strand  to  the  north  end  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  a  sunken  road  beneath  Piccadilly  from  Berkeley- 
street  to  St.  James’s-street,  while  at  the  Marble  Arch,  Oxford- 
circus,  Piccadilly-circus,  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle  they  pro¬ 
pose  the  enlargement  of  the  central  spaces.  The  carrying  out  of 
these  suggestions  would  involve  a  great  outlay  of  public  money 
and  would  be  the  work  of  very  many  years.  Nor  would  they 
all  win  the  same  measure  of  approval,  for  the  cost  of  some  of 
them  would  almost  certainly  be  disproportionate  to  the  relief 
obtained.  In  any  case  the  most  pressing  improvements  should 
be  taken  in  hand  first,  at  places  where  the  greatest  number  of 
people  are  inconvenienced,  and  where  loss  of  time  is  most  seriously 
felt. 

But  the  most  striking  proposal  of  the  Advisory  Board  is,  of 
course,  their  colossal  scheme  for  the  construction  of  two  Main 


Avenues,  as  they  call  them,  140ft.  wide  from  house  to  house, 


running  through  London  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south,  A 
and  connecting  Bayswater-road  with  Whitechapel-road,  and  | 
Holloway  with  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  These  Avenues  wmuld  | 
carry  four  lines  of  tramway  on  the  surface,  and  four  lines  of  rail-  | 
way  a  little  below  the  surface,  two  of  the  railway  lines  being  | 
devoted  wholly  to  express  traffic.  This  may  be  a  magnificent  | 
ideal,  but  we  regret  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  emphasise  | 
more  strongly  their  sense  of  its  impracticability,  either  now  or  at  | 
any  time  in  the  near  future.  It  is  a  scheme  which  could  not  be  j 
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undertaken  in  sections.  If  once  one  of  these  Avenues  were  begun 
it  would  have  to  be  completed  or  the  loss  would  be  gigantic.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  the  cost  is  placed  at  ^£24,000,000,  but  the 
Commissioners,  in  discussing  the  project,  speak  of  .^'30 ,000 ,000, 
and  the  probabilities,  therefore,  are  that  it  would  cost  fully 
£35,000,000.  To  cover  interest  and  sinking  fund  would  require 
from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  annually,  and  however 
large  might  be  the  revenue  from  the  trams  and  railways,  and 
however  great  the  recoupment  or  the  profit  from  the  appreciation 
of  lands  bought  at  present  prices  along  the  routes,  the  net  cost 
would  still,  we  believe,  be  ruinous.  No  one  could  say  with  any¬ 
thing  like  certainty  what  effect  such  Avenues  w'ould  have  on 
existing  land  values.  Appreciation  in  one  quarter  would  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  depreciation  in  another.  If,  for  example,  the 
western  end  of  the  east  and  west  Avenue,  say  from  Victoria  Gate 
to  Gray’s  Inn-road,  proved  commercially  attractive — it  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  residential — would  it  not  tend  to  ruin  Oxford- 
street  and  Holborn  ?  Or  if  the  great  shops  remained  unaffected , 
what  sort  of  buildings  would  rise  along  the  new  route?  London 
is  rich,  but  not  inexhaustibly  so,  and  the  way  the  re-letting  of 
the  frontages  of  Aldwych  and  Kingsway  has  hung  fire  is  clear 
warning  of  what  would  happen  along  the  miles  of  these  new 
Avenues.  The  first  act  of  a  Traffic  Board,  we  imagine,  would  be 
to  put  this  scheme  on  one  side,  not  from  inability  to  appreciate 
its  ideal  merits,  but  because,  after  all,  expense  must  be  considered, 
and  the  ratepayers  of  London  are  much  more  inclined  to  ask  for 
relief  of  rates  than  to  embark  willingly  on  any  grandiose  building 
speculation.  The  plans  of  these  Avenues  remind  one  of  the  gor¬ 
geous  designs  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  vestries  of  country 
churches,  where  the  architect  has  allowed  his  lofty  sense  of  artistic 
decoration  to  run  away  with  him,  and  has  disdained  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  meagreness  of  the  available  funds  or  the  poverty 
of  the  congregation.  A  Traffic  Board  would  be  content,  we  think, 
to  work  at  the  obvious,  at  any  rate  at  first,  and  would  frame  its 
comprehensive  scheme  so  that  it  could  be  taken  in  hand  gradually, 
and  so  that  every  little  improvement  made  here  and  there  would 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  design. 

Into  the  tramway  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Board  we  will  not 
enter.  These,  too,  are  of  a  bold  and  sweeping  character,  and  it 
is  important  to  note  that  both  the  engineers  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  are  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  linking  up  the 
northern  and  southern  systems,  and  sure  that,  even  without  any 
^ery  elaborate  street  improvements,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  tramway  extension.  They  do  not  think  that  the 
motor  omnibus  is  likely  in  any  degree  to  supersede  the  tram ;  its 
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function,  they  hold,  will  rather  be  to  supplement  it.  Nor,  again 
do  they  see  why  there  should  be  needless  breaks  between  the  rival 
systems,  involving  change  of  car,  and  they  advocate  the  runnin'r 
of  through  trams  over  lines  owned  by  different  authorities,  just 
as  there  are  through  trains  on  the  railways.  They  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  power  of  veto  on  new 
tramway  schemes  which  is  possessed  by  the  City,  County,  and 
Borough  Councils.  This  veto  was  strongly  condemned  by  most  of 
the  independent  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  and  the  present 
Speaker,  who  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  Committees  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  veto  had 
been  ruthlessly  used  to  extort  privileges  from  tramway  promoters 
and  had  subjected  them  to  liabilities  and  disabilities  never  in¬ 
tended  by  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  railway  communication  in  the  central  area, 
the  Commissioners  point  out  the  need  of  more  interchange 
stations  where  the  railways  running  north  and  south  are  inter¬ 
sected  by  those  running  east  and  west,  and  better  connection  with 
the  north-east  of  London,  but  they  say  that  when  the  new  tube 
railways  already  authorised  are  completed,  the  central  area  of 
London  will  be  tolerably  well  provided  for.  Sir  George  Gibb, 
however,  strongly  advocates  a  new^  tube  from  Shepherd’s  Bush  to 
the  City,  via  Kensington,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Strand,  to  be  con¬ 
nected  at  either  end  with  the  Central  London  Eailway  by  means 
of  “  end-on  junctions.”  As  for  additional  urban  railways  into  the 
suburbs,  the  Commissioners  urge  that  the  conditions  laid  on  new 
enterprises  should  not  be  too  onerous,  and  they  suggest  that,  if 
private  enterprise  fails,  the  municipal  authorities  might  be 
authorised  either  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  railways  to 
growung  residential  districts  or  to  guarantee,  for  a  limited  period, 
reasonable  net  receipts  per  train  mile.  They  do  so,  they  say,  from 
a  sense  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  finding  a  solution  of 
the  housing  problem,  but  the  danger  to  the  already  over-swollen 
rates  from  such  a  proposal  is  obvious.  We  see  no  reason,  however, 
why  railways  should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  land  which  is  likely  to  | 
increase  in  value  as  a  result  of  their  enterprise  and  expenditure,  , 
and  the  Traffic  Board  would  be  performing  a  useful  public  service 
if  it  carefully  considered  the  question  of  the  capitalisation  of  each 
new  scheme,  so  that  costly  undertakings  might  not  be  started,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  England,  with  heavy  millstones  round  their 
necks.  The  Commissioners  pronounce  strongly  in  favour  of 
electric  traction  for  all  suburban  train  services,  and  prefer  railways  ^ 
in  shallow  subways  to  deep-laid  tubes,  wherever  such  subways  | 
are  feasible.  As  for  the  relatively  minor,  though  still  most  im-  j 
portant,  question  of  the  regulation  of  street  traffic,  it  is  proposed 
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that  statutory  power  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Police  for  the  City  and  for  the  County,  two  officials 
who  thoroughly  possess  the  confidence  of  the  public.  They  would 
be  empowered  to  draw  up  regulations  as  to  omnibus  routes,  as 
to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  carts  from  the  footway,  and  the 
standing  of  vehicles  by  the  kerbs.  Such  regulations  w^ould  be 
submitted  to  the  Traffic  Board,  who  would  then  confer  with  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  final  decision  would  rest  with  the  Home 
Secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  members  of  a  Traffic 
Board,  such  as  that  outlined  by  the  Commission,  would  enjoy  no 
sinecure,  but  would  be  among  the  hardest  worked  officials  in  the 
land.  For  new  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  communications 
in  Greater  London  and  for  the  widening  cf  the  streets  in  the 
Central  London  area  are  being  continually  put  forward,  and  the 
task  of  examining  them  thoroughly  and  dove-tailing  them  will 
be  exceedingly  laborious.  The  Board  will  need  to  have  expert 
advice  constantly  at  its  command,  and  will  require  more  than 
common  tact  to  work  in  friendly  conjunction  with  the  local 
authorities.  The  latter  have  the  power  of  the  purse  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  out  street  improvements,  and  a  local  authority 
which  quarrelled  with  the  Board  might,  simply  by  persistent  in¬ 
action,  retard  the  development  or  completion  of  important  schemes. 
Perfection,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  with  such  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  authorities  as  exists  in  Greater  London.  We  must  be 
content,  therefore,  with  what  is  possible,  and  trust  to  the  ability 
of  the  Board’s  members  and  the  good  sense  of  the  representative 
authorities  to  work  together  on  broad  lines  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  a  comprehensive  plan ,  w  hich  will  be  no  cut  and  dried  scheme , 
but  will  be  constantly  developing  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  increasing  skill  of  the  engineer.  That  a 
Traffic  Board  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  required 
for  the  good  government  of  Greater  London  has  been  proved  by 
this  Royal  Commission,  wffiose  prodigious  labours  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community.  By  the  time  that  Parliament  re¬ 
assembles,  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Report,  containing  the 
full  record  of  the  evidence,  will  probably  be  published,  and  an 
early  opportunity  ought  to  be  found  for  its  adequate  discussion. 
The  subject  affects  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  wffiole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  metropolis. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


TWO  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LADY  SAINT  MARY. 
Preliminaey  Note. 


The  cycle  of  religious  tales  known  as  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady 
— or,  more  tersely  and  technically,  the  Mary-lcgends,— from 
which  the  following  stories  are  drawn,  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  popular  literature  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Varying 
in  date  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  fourteenth,  and  in  subject 
from  mysticism  to  melodrama,  they  were  first  collected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  were  constantly  copied,  recopied,  augmented 
and  improved  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth.  These  delicious  and  fan¬ 
tastic  tales,  which  really  represent  the  reaction  of  religion  on  the 
spirit  which  produced  the  chivalric  romance,  are  now  forgotten. 
Written  for  the  most  part  in  monkish  Latin  or  Norman-French, 
they  lie  hidden  in  MSS.,  and  in  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies.  Yet  they  are  important  documents  for  the  student  of 
mediaeval  art  and  ideals,  for  their  influence  was  deep  and  widely 
spread  :  they  provided  subjects  for  sculptors,  painters,  and  poets, 
they  adorned  sermons,  they  entered  into  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people.  In  them  w'e  see  the  literary  expression  of  that  artistic 
temper  which  produced  the  Gothic  Madonnas  of  Flanders  and 
France,  and  the  masterpieces  of  the  Anglo-French  miniaturists— 
an  attitude  of  mind  w'hich  combines  passionate  adoration  with 
intense  familiarity,  associates  the  Hosts  'of  Heaven  with  every 
act  of  diurnal  life,  and  sees  in  the  Virgin  Mary  the  watchful  and 
kindly  Help  of  Christians  as  well  as  the  Mystic  Rose.  Of  the 
two  Mary-legends  here  given  in  paraphrase,  “The  Vigils  of  the 
Dead”  appears  for  the  first  time  in  English  :  but  a  short  and 
imperfect  version  of  “  The  Lily  ”  will  be  found  in  Caxton's 
Golden  Legend,  where  it  is  incorporated  in  the  homily  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 


The  Vigils  of  the  Dead, 

Here  is  told  the  history  of  a  certain  noble  virgin,  that  said 
every  day  the  Hours  of  Our  Lady,  and  once  a  week  the  Vigils  ; 
of  the  Dead.  I 

There  was  a  maiden  of  noble  birth,  that  was  right  comely  and 
debonair  and  had  much  riches  :  for  sith  her  father  and  mother 
died  whilst  yet  she  w’as  a  child,  great  wealth  came  to  her,  and  , 
many  lands.  And  since  she  was  solitary  in  this  w’orld’s  wilder-  i 
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ness,  having  none  to  whom  she  owed  obedience  nor  any  save 
God  in  whom  she  might  put  her  trust,  this  noble  lady  made  offer¬ 
ing  of  her  virginity  to  Jesu  Christ,  and  to  His  Mother  the 
glorious  Virgin  Mary ;  for  she  greatly  feared  the  deceptions  of 
earthly  love.  And  she  prayed  Our  Lady  to  have  charge  of  her, 
and  help  her  keep  her  maidenhead,  that  she  might  be  a  worthy 
bride  for  her  dear  Son. 

Thus  dw'elling  on  her  demesne  wdth  her  household,  and  living 
in  honesty  and  charity  as  becomes  the  friend  of  God,  this  gentle¬ 
woman  was  loved  and  respected  of  all,  for  indeed  she  was  a  most 
{air  ensample  to  all  that  land.  For  this  cause,  and  also  for  the 
great  wealth  she  had,  and  the  exceeding  fairness  of  her  face, 
many  knights  and  noble  seigneurs  did  demand  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  indeed,  so  sweet  of  aspect  wms  she,  that  assuredly  there  was 
no  man  in  the  kingdom  that  would  not  have  right  willingly 
[Tossessed  her.  But  the  lady  was  full  of  prudence,  courtesy,  and 
learning,  knowing  well  how  to  read  both  Latin  and  French,  and 
her  mind  wms  little  set  on  gallantry  :  and  of  her  piety  each  day 
she  would  say  the  Hours  of  Our  Lady  her  protectress,  that  she 
j  might  guard  her  from  all  villainy  and  grief,  and  once  every  week 
I  she  said  also  the  Vigils  of  the  Dead,  to  help  all  faithful  souls. 
And  though  many  lords  and  gentlemen  did  ardently  entreat  her 
love,  yet  she  replied  to  them  all,  that  for  the  vow  she  had  made 
she  might  not  give  it  them ;  for  the  love  of  Jesu  Christ  her 
Saviour  wms  more  precious  than  that  of  earthly  friend. 

’  Now  certain  of  her  kindred,  hearing  how  that  their  cousin  lived 
alone  upon  her  lands,  refusing  herself  to  all  men  so  that  she 
j  had  no  defender  to  do  battle  for  her  rights,  made  common  cause 
that  they  might  steal  her  lands  and  wealth  from  her  :  the  which 
she  could  in  no  wise  keep  from  them,  for  what  can  woman  do 
alone?  And  by  their  villainy  she  saw  herself  greatly  despoiled 
\  and  impoverished,  and  she  was  full  of  grief  for  it,  fearing  lest  in 
j  the  end  she  be  brought  to  beggary.  And  there  wms  a  knight,  a 
j  man  right  powerful  in  that  land,  valiant,  discreet,  and  debonair, 
I  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  this  lady,  and  she  knew  that  he 
'  loved  her  exceeding  well.  Therefore  being  in  great  distress, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  against  them  that  would  despoil  her,  she 
I  asked  of  this  lord  his  help  for  friendship’s  sake.  But  he 
answered  her  saying, 

“If  you  will  give  me  your  love,  I  will  make  war  upon  your 
kindred  that  do  you  this  mischief,  and  restore  all  the  lands  that 
;  you  have  lost  ;  but  naught  will  I  do  for  you  till  that  you  give  me 
!  your  troth.” 

She  said,  “  Fair  friend,  this  I  cannot  do;  for  my  Lord  Christ 
constraineth  me.” 
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Eeplied  the  knight,  “  If  you  will  not  do  me  this  courtesy,  little 
help  shall  I  give  you.” 

And  he  went  his  way ;  but  he  was  nothing  disheartened,  for  he 
was  well  aware  that  this  lady  had  small  knowledge  of  love.  There¬ 
fore  in  a  little  while  he  came  to  her  again,  and  did  beseech  her 
anew,  and  told  her  the  griefs  that  he  endured  because  of  his 
passion,  which  were  indeed  so  great  that  often  times  he  wished 
to  die.  And  again  he  swore  to  be  her  defender  in  all  things  if 
she  w’ould  give  him  her  troth. 

But  the  lady  excused  herself  very  courteously,  saying,  “  Verily, 
sire,  I  cannot  break  the  vow  I  have  made  for  anything  that  may 
befall ;  and  indeed  he  is  but  foolish  that  would  tempt  me  to  do 
it,  for  God  and  His  Mother  forbid,  and  I  will  not  put  my  soul 
in  peril  to  have  worldly  gain  thereby.  If  my  goods  must  go,  so 
shall  it  be ;  for  certainly  it  is  better  to  know  poverty  in  this  world 
than  damnation  in  the  world  to  come.” 

Then  the  knight  departed  from  her  a  second  time,  and  went 
home  all  discomforted  recommending  himself  to  God  :  but  he 
came  back  before  a  fortnight  was  passed,  and  prayed  the  lady 
anew  that  she  would  be  his  sweetheart.  What  need  is  there  to 
set  out  all  the  words  that  passed  betw^een  them  ?  So  many  times 
did  he  come  and  go,  and  to  so  great  straits  was  the  lady  brought 
both  by  reason  of  his  gallantries  and  importunities,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  she  stood  in  much  need  of  his  help,  that  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  yield  all.  And  forgetting  altogether  how  that  she  was 
the  bride  of  Jesu  Christ,  she  did  make  tryst  with  that  knight  to 
meet  him  in  secret,  that  they  might  exchange  token  of  their  love : 
for  the  ardour  of  his  wooing  was  so  great  that  it  had  altogether 
conquered  her,  and  driven  all  else  from  her  mind.  Therefore  did 
she  show  him  all  the  secret  places  of  her  demesne,  saying, 

“  You  will  come  to  me  by  the  orchard,  and  cross  the  little 
bridge,  and  enter  into  this  oratory  :  there  wall  I  go  so  soon  as  it 
is  night,  and  will  wait  you  alone.  And  be  sure  that  you  are  very 
secret,  for  none  must  know  this  thing.” 

The  knight  took  but  one  kiss,  the  which  the  lady  gave  to  him 
again,  and  he  went  away  to  await  the  hour  that  he  had  so  long 
desired.  And  very  long  it  seemed  in  coming ;  but  if  one  cry 
”  Nowell  ”  long  enough,  Nowell  at  last  is  here,  as  the  saw'  saith, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  day  of  this  knight’s  joy.  Then  he  dis¬ 
guised  himself,  that  he  might  not  be  perceived,  and  he  came 
alone  to  the  garden  that  was  about  his  mistress’  house,  there  to 
wait  till  night  fell.  And  the  lady  made  her  household  to  go 
early  to  bed  w'hile  yet  it  was  light,  for  it  was  summer  time;  and 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  plain  cotta  without  kerchief,  and  put 
a  circlet  of  gold  on  her  head,  the  which  became  her  well.  More- 
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over  her  tresses,  that  were  of  a  golden  colour  exceeding  fair,  fell 
to  her  waist.  Verily  she  was  a  right  comely  lady,  most  meet 
to  be  the  friend  of  any  lord. 

Then,  when  she  was  ready,  this  gentlewoman  departed  from 
her  chamber  and  came  into  the  oratory,  where  there  was  a 
counterpane  of  silken  stuff  spread  upon  the  earth ;  and  she  sat  on 
it.  And  inasmuch  as  the  hour  she  had  appointed  to  her  lover 
was  already  come ,  she  looked  every  way  to  find  him  :  but  she  saw 
no  one,  neither  within  the  oratory  nor  without,  and  she  w’as  much 
vexed  at  it. 

“  Benedicite  !  ”  said  she.  “  Was  ever  so  false  and  laggardly  a 
knight  as  this  ?  Is  it  for  such  a  man  that  I  lay  my  soul  in  peril  ? 
He  should  have  been  waiting  in  this  place,  yet  he  comes  not. 
Of  a  surety,  he  shall  never  have  my  love.” 

Then  she  rose  up  full  of  wrath,  and  went  from  that  oratory, 
and  returned  into  her  chamber  and  sat  on  her  bed.  But  after 
awhile  she  repented  her  of  her  impatience,  and  thought  she  would 
go  anew  to  the  tryst  lest  he  might  be  there  :  for  she  was  assured 
that  he  loved  her  well,  and  she  feared  that  if  he  came  and  found 
her  not  he  might  kill  himself  for  grief.  And  remembering  that 
she  had  not  said  her  prayers,  the  wdiich  she  would  never  wdllingly 
neglect  to  do,  she  took  her  Book  of  Hours  from  off  the  coffer 
where  it  lay,  and  went  anew  to  the  said  oratory  and  there  kneeled 
down  to  make  her  orisons.  The  moon  shone  exceeding  bright, 
and  this  lady  thought  that  she  could  read  in  her  prymer  by  its 
light,  and  say  her  prayers  for  God’s  love  while  she  awaited  her 
lover.  And  she  began  to  recite  the  Vigils  of  the  Dead,  for  this 
was  the  day  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  say  them ;  most 
piously  commemorating  her  father  and  mother  and  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  departed,  that  the  pains  of  their  purgation  might  be  eased. 

And  whilst  she  did  thus,  the  knight  her  lover  left  his  conceal¬ 
ment,  for  he  judged  the  hour  to  be  ripe,  and  he  came  to  the  door 
of  the  chapel  and  there  saw  the  lady  kneeling.  But  greater 
things  he  saw’  also,  by  the  which  he  was  filled  with  holy  dread  : 
to  wit,  the  shining  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  had  arisen  from  their 
graves  and  were  there  upon  their  knees,  a  multitude  exceeding 
great,  crying  mercy  to  the  lady  as  it  seemed.  Verily,  at  this 
sight  that  knight  was  so  amazed  that  he  dared  go  neither  forward 
nor  back.  He  looked  at  the  dead,  that  w’ere  both  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  of  many  and  diverse  manners,  and  began 
to  weep  right  bitterly  :  for  he  perceived  that  this  lady  his  sweet- 
lieart  did  miracles  before  his  eyes.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that 
lie  had  greatly  sinned  in  that  he  had  constrained  her  to  give  him 
of  her  love ;  for  very  surely  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  tempt  them  that 
God  would  have  to  be  His  Saints.  And  as  he  w’atched,  being 
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full  of  fear,  the  maiden  made  an  end  of  her  prayer,  and  came 
to  the  Requiescant  in  Pace,  the  w'hich  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
Office.  And  when  this  she  said,  all  the  dead  bowed  down  at  her 
feet ,  giving  thanks  with  exceeding  great  devotion  ;  and  then  they 
rose  up  and  went  very  gently  away. 

Then  did  the  lady  straitway  begin  to  recite  the  Compline  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  the  knight  still  watched  her,  for 
he  dared  not  enter  in,  being  full  of  awe.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  he  saw  another  marvel,  to  wit,  the  fairest  company  that 
ever  was  assembled  under  Heaven  ;  for  there  came  into  that  ora¬ 
tory  Our  Lady  Saint  Mary  Mother  of  God,  exceeding  fair,  and 
clothed  with  so  great  a  glory  no  tongue  could  tell  it ;  and  this 
gracious  Virgin  was  encompassed  by  many  angels  and  seated  on 
a  throne  most  fairly  wrought  of  precious  stuffs,  as  are  the  works 
of  Paradise.  And  ten  or  twelve  angels  upheld  this  throne,  and 
thus  did  bear  their  Queen  very  gloriously ;  and  after  them  came 
other,  that  sang  her  praises.  Of  a  surety,  when  they  came  into 
the  oratory  so  great  a  light  did  shine  there,  and  so  exceeding 
sweet  and  joyous  was  their  song,  that  this  knight  could  in  no 
wise  endure  it ;  but  he  fell  dowm  upon  the  earth  in  a  swoon. 

And  presently,  coming  to  himself,  he  lifted  up  his  head  and 
looked  within  the  place  discreetly,  for  now  he  thought  he  had 
been  dreaming.  And  there  he  did  see  the  light  divine,  that  is 
the  light  of  Our  Lady,  her  angels,  her  archangels,  and  virgins, 
and  behind  the  Queen  of  Heaven  two  angels  standing  that  held 
two  burning  candles,  one  to  the  right  hand  and  one  to  the  left. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  company  was  that  gentlewoman 
his  mistress,  wdio  most  meekly  and  devoutly  said  her  prayers: 
and  when  Compline  was  done,  then  she  said  the  hymn.  Sake 
Regina! 

Then  sang  with  her  all  the  angels  and  archangels,  saints  and 
virgins,  praising  the  Mother  of  God  and  crying. 

Salve  Regina  !  Mater  misericordise. 

Vita,  dulccdo  et  spes  nostra,  salve  ! 

And  tvhen  this  song  was  finished,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  all  | 
her  angels  went  awny,  and  left  that  gentlewoman  her  servant  , 
kneeling  alone  :  and  she  knew  not  that  the  Host  of  Heaven  had  ' 
been  there.  | 

Then  her  lover  that  had  seen  these  marvels,  being  greatly  ^ 
afraid,  entered  into  the  chapel  and  fell  down  at  her  feet,  saying,  ^ 
“  Alas!  most  dear  and  sainted  lady,  I  cry  you  mercy  of  my  • 
sin!  ”  And  he  kissed  her  feet,  weeping  bitterly.  j 

But  the  maiden,  knowing  not  what  ailed  him,  and  being 
grieved  against  him  because  she  had  waited  so  long,  said  :  J 
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these  the  customs 
i?  Go  your  ways, 
'e  I  waited  you  so 
)  Requiescant,  and 
ou  this  the  ardour 
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altogether  to  that  Lady  that  has  guarded  your  maidenhead  this 
night.  That  love  which  I  did  ask  of  you,  I  give  you  back  again- 
but  I  will  preserve  your  lands  from  them  that  would  despoil 
you,  that  if  it  please  you,  you  may  offer  them  to  God.” 

Then  he  went  his  way ;  and  the  lady ,  that  was  full  of  con¬ 
trition  because  she  had  been  tempted  to  the  breaking  of  her 
vow,  gave  thanks  with  exceeding  fervour  to  our  gracious  Lady, 
who  of  her  infinite  mercy  had  kept  her  from  this  sin.  And  she 
was  shriven  as  soon  as  might  be ,  for  she  greatly  desired  to  make 
confession,  fleeing  all  worldly  pride  and  vain  deceit :  for  now 
she  knew  that  she  had  about  her  a  fairer  meinie  than  earth  could 
furnish,  to  wit,  the  Queen  of  Angels,  and  the  souls  of  all  good 
Christians,  that  are  ever  by  the  side  of  them  that  pray. 

And  with  those  riches  that  the  knight  her  lover  restored  to  her 
according  to  his  word,  that  gentlewoman  did  presently  build  a 
fair  Abbey,  and  put  many  nuns  therein.  She  herself  also, 
having  taking  anew  the  vow  of  chastity,  lived  there  in  religion 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  fame  of  her  holiness  went 
through  all  the  land  and  won  many  souls  for  God.  Night  and 
day  did  she  laud  her  glorious  lady  Saint  Mary,  making  sweet 
hymns  in  her  honour.  Nor  did  she  forget  to  entreat  God  for  the  | 
souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  that  He  would  ease  their  pains  -I 
and  bring  them  to  celestial  joy  :  for  these  had  helped  their  friend  ' 
in  the  hour  of  her  temptation,  and  kept  her  from  the  snare  of  . 
the  Enemy  to  bring  her  to  the  perdurable  blessedness  of  them  j 
that  look  on  the  Eternal  Light.  i 

Requiem  seternam  dona  eis,  Doniine  :  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis! 

The  Lily.  ^ 

.Of  a  knight  that  teas  monk  of  Citeaux:  the  which  could  learn  no 
Latin  save  the  words  “  Ave  Maria!" 

There  is  told  here,  for  the  comfort  of  the  unlearned,  the  history 
of  a  very  simple  and  ignorant  knight.  He  was  a  man  much 
skilled  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  that  had  fought  right  valiantly 
under  the  banners  of  the  Emperor,  the  Doge,  and  the  Most  : 
Christian  King ;  so  that  he  had  amassed  great  riches  and  many 
wounds.  But  in  spite  of  his  hardihood  he  grew  old,  as  we  all  | 
must  do ;  and  came  at  last  to  the  time  in  which  the  making  of  i 
his  soul  seemed  a  greater  matter  than  the  taking  of  many  towns,  j| 
and  rest  more  desirable  than  victory.  For  though  battles  be  great  i 
and  honourable  things,  yet  there  is  a  greater  and  a  secret  fight, 
and  this  every  man  must  conduct  in  privity.  | 

Now  this  knight,  though  he  had  loved  not  the  air  of  the  with-  i 
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drawing-rooms,  nor  idled  ever  in  the  Courts  of  Love,  had 
throughout  his  life  most  tenderly  esteemed  all  ladies.  He  was 
quick  in  their  defence,  and  exceeding  careful  of  their  ease.  And 
at  those  seasons  when  he  had  found  opportunity  for  the  hearing 
of  the  Mass,  it  was  rather  to  the  Mother  than  the  Son  that  he 
found  it  easiest  to  offer  his  devotion.  Thus  he  would  salute  much 
courteously  the  Lady  of  Ladies,  the  Queen  of  Heavenly  Love, 
saying  very  devoutly  Ave  Maria!  for  these  words  he  had  learned 
whilst  he  was  very  young,  though  what  followed  them  he  never 
could  remember.  Nor  would  he  ever,  that  he  knew,  pass  by  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  without  offering  her  this  greeting ; 
the  which  should  have  greatly  edified  his  follow^ers,  and  if  it  did 
not,  may  their  souls  bear  the  blame !  But  having  now  come  to 
the  age  at  w’hich  the  ladies  of  this  world  no  longer  needed  his 
devotion,  the  thoughts  of  this  knight  turned  naturally  to  that 
Better  Country  where,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  grey  hairs  and 
stiff  joints  are  no  impediments  to  success.  And  because  from  the 
castles  of  his  patrons  that  country  seemed  dim  and  difficult  of 
access,  he  dismissed  his  men-at-arms,  retired  from  his  services, 
and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  withdrew  to  the  cloister, 
taking  the  habit  of  religion  in  the  house  of  Citeaux. 

Now’  if  the  first  business  of  a  good  monk  be  holiness,  the 
second  is  very  surely  the  due  and  learned  recitation  of  his  prayers  ; 
and  more  especially  of  that  divine  and  daily  office  whereby  the 
brotherhood  from  the  stalls  of  the  choir  do  mark  the  night  hours 
and  the  divisions  of  the  day.  It  was  therefore  with  a  certain 
very  natural  vexation  that  the  monks  of  Citeaux  discovered  that 
their  new  brother  knew  tw’o  words  only  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  those , 
namely,  of  Ave  Maria,  which  had  blessed  the  motions  of  his 
worldly  life.  With  these  words  he  most  rightly  saluted  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  whenever  he  passed  it ;  nor  did  this  courtesy 
content  him,  for  he  would  laud  her  also  during  the  time  in  which 
the  choir  office  was  sung,  at  the  which  the  cantors  were 
much  wrathful,  for  they  deemed  that  such  antics  comported  not 
with  the  right  worship  of  God.  But  this  brother,  being  without 
scholarship,  could  in  no  wise  read  in  the  Psalter  the  psalms  of 
the  day,  and  ever  in  the  chant  of  Beatus  Vir  or  Dixit  Insipiens, 
his  voice  might  be  heard  crying  Ave  Maria!  All  were  disjoleased 
at  it,  for  the  thing  brought  discredit  on  the  singing  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  amongst  them  that  were  tempted  to  the  sin  of  ribaldry 
it  became  even  an  occasion  for  mirth.  It  was  plain  that  this 
■jmorant  brother  must  be  so  instructed  that  he  might  at  least 
stay  silent  whilst  those  wiser  than  he  offered  the  fruits  of  their 
scholarship  to  God.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Abbot  that  a 
bad  Latinist  maketh  a  bad  monk  :  therefore  it  became  presently 
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the  business  of  one  of  the  fathers  to  teach  him  the  language  of 
religion  as  quickly  as  might  be. 

But  the  new  brother  was  old,  and  had  but  little  skill  in  the 
learning  of  new  words.  They  were  hard  to  utter  and  easy  to 
forget.  He  was  humble  and  obedient,  full  of  a  very  loving  de¬ 
votion  ;  but  the  tongue  that  could  order  his  men-at-arms  stumbled 
amongst  the  antiphons,  and  found  even  the  Paternoster  too  hard 
to  be  contrived.  At  the  end  of  a  month’s  instruction  the  onlv 
prayer  ever  heard  upon  his  lips  was  still  that  same  cry  of  4  re 
Maria  !  This  he  said  constantly,  with  an  exceeding  great  fervour 
of  love,  waking  often  in  the  darkness  to  offer  his  praise  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  So  at  last,  because  he  was  very  old  and  simple,  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  could  learn  nothing,  the  brothers  ceased  their 
teaching,  agreeing  together  that  he  was  a  witless  person,  lacking 
all  true  vocation,  and  insusceptible  of  divine  knowledge.  When 
strangers  came  to  the  monastery  they  looked  curiously  at  the 
foolish  monk  that  knew  no  Latin  but  Are  Maria  :  and  some  there 
were  that  mocked  him,  but  for  the  most  part  they  left  him 
alone  as  a  simple  creature  whose  deeds  were  of  no  account.  He 
was  allotted  a  stall  in  the  choir  where  his  voice  was  little  heard;  • 
and  there,  at  the  Hours  of  the  Office,  he  confidently  offered  his  j 
praise  to  Our  Lady,  whilst  his  brothers  chanted  their  verses  and  j 
responds,  from  Dominus  vohiscum  to  Sicut  erat  in  principio. 

And  at  last,  when  he  had  lived  amongst  them  many  years,  often  i 
the  subject  of  laughter  and  contempt,  but  never  ceasing  the 
courteous  devotion  that  he  offered  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  ) 
all  love  and  loyalty,  as  good  knight  to  liege  lady  ever  should,  that  | 
ignorant  brother  died;  and  he  was  wrapped,  as  the  rule  ordains,  i 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monks. 
None  gave  great  heed  to  his  death,  for  he  had  been  a  very  humble  , 
and  quiet  old  man,  unnoticed  save  for  the  incessant  cry  of  Ate  ] 
Maria !  with  which  he  had  marked  the  minutes  of  his  day.  His  j 
life  had  done  little,  save  by  the  gift  of  his  great  riches,  for  the  > 
advancement  or  amusement  of  the  brotherhood ;  his  death  meant  - 
only  the  ending  of  a  foolishness  too  gentle  for  any  to  resent.  ; 

Only  the  Lord  Abbot,  who  had  an  ear  for  . fine  singing,  perceived  ^ 

that  the  Office  was  now  chanted  with  a  greater  smoothness  and  | 
harmony  than  it  had  aforetime  attained ,  at  the  which  he  rejoiced  | 
exceedingly ;  for  though  his  sons  might  not  all  be  saints,  he  | 
desired  that  they  should  be  known  in  the  Courts  of  Heaven  for 
good  musicians,  and  the  ill-timed  devotions  of  the  ignorant  monk  ; 
had  vexed  him  oft. 

But  it  happened  a  while  after,  when  already  his  death  had  j 

ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  talk  amongst  them,  and  the  recollection  i 

of  his  interruptions  almost  gone,  a  lay  brother,  that  himself  was  | 
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but  an  unlettered  man,  walked  in  the  hour  of  recreation  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  monks.  And  it  was  an  exceeding  bare  and 
desolate  place ,  that  had  no  trees  nor  flowering  plants  therein  ;  but 
crosses  there  were  of  black  wood  that  marked  the  places  wherein 
the  brothers  had  been  laid.  Therefore  was  the  lay  brother  much 
amazed  when  he  saw,  in  a  corner  beneath  the  wall,  some  white 
and  golden  thing  that  grew  to  a  man’s  full  height.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  must  be  a  flower,  and  he  knew  not  who  had  dared 
to  plant  it.  And  being  filled  with  a  very  ardent  curiosity,  he 
drew  nearer,  that  he  might  the  better  see  w’hat  it  was ;  for  it  was 
the  hour  of  twulight,  and  already  distant  things  grew  dim.  But 
this  thing  did  not  vanish  away,  as  he  feared  it  might  when  that  he 
drew  near,  rather  it  grew  in  size,  towering  above  him  in  great 
majesty ;  and  he  saw  that  it  was  a  great  and  pale  lily,  even  such 
a  lily  as  Saint  Gabriel  the  Archangel  bore  to  Our  Lady  wuth  his 
Salutation.  And  it  sprang  from  the  earth  that  was  heaped  upon 
one  of  the  graves  ;  and  though  its  roots  were  planted  in  corruption , 
yet  its  petals  shone  with  a  whiteness  that  is  of  Paradise,  and 
letters  of  fine  gold  wrere  written  on  each  of  its  leaves.  And  the 
lay  brother,  seeing  it,  marvelled  greatly ;  for  the  place  wdierefrom 
it  grew  was  not  that  in  which  the  body  of  the  sub-Prior ,  an  holy 
and  a  learned  man  esteemed  of  all,  had  been  laid,  but  it  was  the 
newest  grave  in  all  the  cemetery,  even  that  of  the  ignorant  monk. 

Then,  because  he  was  exceeding  perplexed  by  that  wdiich  he 
had  seen,  and  further,  being  unlettered,  could  not  read  the  words 
that  were  on  the  leaves  of  the  flower,  that  lay  brother  went  in 
great  fear  and  haste  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  told  him  of  the  lily 
that  grew  amongst  the  graves.  And  the  Abbot  was  much 
astonished,  and  he  came  straitway  with  many  of  the  brothers 
to  see  what  it  might  be.  But  when  they  were  come  to  that  part 
of  the  cemetery  wherein  the  lily  was,  behold  !  a  great  fear  and 
reverence  fell  on  them ;  for  these  were  lettered  men ,  and  they 
knew  that  the  flower  they  gazed  on  was  not  such  an  one  as 
grows  on  our  poor  earth.  For  the  light  that  came  from  its  petals 
put  out  that  of  the  lantern  which  they  carried,  and  on  each  of  its 
leaves  there  was  written  in  letters  of  gold  the  words  of  the  Angelic 
Salutation,  even  Ave  Maria! 

Then  were  they  all  filled  with  awe  and  amazement,  devoutly 
regarding  the  miracle;  and  some  crossed  themselves,  fearing  an 
evil  magic,  and  some  went  hot  foot  to  their  prayers.  But  the 
Lord  Abbot  w^as  much  perplexed  by  it,  for  he  knew  not  any 
cause  wherefore  this  mercy  should  have  been  vouchsafed  his 
flock.  Therefore  he  did  ordain  that  spades  be  brought,  and  that 
they  should  dig  with  much  care  and  dread  about  the  roots  of  the 
lily  where  it  sprang  from  the  earth ,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
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discover  the  secret  of  its  growth.  And  having  so  said,  he  retired 
to  his  chamber,  there  to  make  orison,  giving  thanks  for  the 
miracle  and  praying  that  light  be  granted  him  concerning  that 
which  it  might  portend. 

Then  did  the  brothers  as  he  commanded  them,  with  exceeding 
care  and  reverence,  for  they  feared  to  lay  hands  on  the  wonderful 
lily  or  trouble  the  earth  about  its  roots.  Yet  for  all  their  travail 
they  shook  it  not  at  all ;  but  they  dug  deep  and  yet  deeper,  and 
still  the  roots  went  before  them  into  the  earth.  And  when  they 
had  gone  to  a  great  depth,  at  last  they  did  find  the  place  where¬ 
from  it  sprang,  as  wdth  due  labour  and  searching  the  roots  of  all 
things  that  flow'er  upon  this  earth  may  be  found.  Then  left  they 
their  toil,  and  went  to  the  Lord  Abbot  :  and  they  were  much 
troubled  at  that  which  they  had  seen ,  for  this  matter  they  might 
not  understand.  And  they  said — 

“Oh,  Lord  Abbot,  we  have  discovered  the  roots  of  the  heavenly 
lily  and  the  place  wherefrom  it  draws  its  nourishment,  for  ive 
have  searched  out  its  beginnings  and  have  found  them  where  they 
take  their  rise.  And  they  spring  from  between  the  lips  of  that 
ignorant  monk  our  brother ;  even  he  that  could  utter  no  Latin 
save  the  w’ords  Ave  Maria!” 


Evelyn  Underhill. 


FEENCH  AND  GERMAN  RELATIONS. 

Reflections  on  the  Anniversaky  of  Sedan. 

On  September  1st  and  2nd,  1870,  exactly  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
preat  tragedy  of  Sedan  was  enacted,  and,  after  a  scries  of  defeats 
which  stand  unparalleled  in  the  world’s  history,  France  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  of  the  “  Terrible  Year,”  crushed,  humiliated, 
reduced  and  impoverished — the  very  shadow  of  her  former  self. 
Since  then,  France  has  played  a  very  inconspicuous  role  on  the 
stage  of  Europe,  and  from  the  very  reserve  which,  in  matters 
political,  she  has  imposed  on  herself  since  then,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  she  has  almost  forgotten  her  defeat,  that  she  has 
become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  that  she  has 
definitely  abdicated  her  historic  position  in  Europe,  that  she  is 
willing  to  play  henceforth  a  secondary  part  in  the  world,  and  that 
all  her  energy  and  all  her  genius  are  now  exclusively  bent  upon 
developing  the  material  well-being  of  the  nation  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  of  the  country.  France  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  parochial  concern. 

So  strongly  was  it  assumed  that  le  feu  sacre  de  la  revanche 
had  died  down  that  official  and  semi-official  Germany  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  Franco-German  co-operation.  Guided  by  the 
German  Emperor,  official  and  semi-official  Germany  bestowed 
graceful  compliments  upon  distinguished  Frenchmen  at  every 
opportunity.  French  and  German  ships  were  seen  side  by  side 
in  Kiel  harbour  at  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  and 
Xorth  Sea  Canal ;  in  the  Far  East,  Russian,  French,  and  German 
ships  conjointly  demonstrated  the  Japanese  out  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  M.  Lockroy,  France’s  ablest  Minister  of  XIarine, 
was  allowed  to  minutely  inspect  the  German  Navy  and  the 
German  Navy  yards.  France  had,  apparently,  forgotten  her 
defeats,  the  time  for  reconciliation  seemed  to  have  arrived,  and 
German  writers  began  strongly  to  advocate  a  Franco-German 
political  alliance,  and  a  Central-European  Customs  Union. 

Lately,  however,  Franco-German  relations  have  become  some¬ 
what  overclouded.  When,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
il.  Delcasse,  France  settled  her  differences  with  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  made  a  somewhat  hesitating  attempt  to 
have  again  a  policy  of  her  own,  the  German  Emperor  intervened 
and  forbade  the  execution  of  the  Morocco  bargain,  which  had 
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already  been  concluded  between  France  and  those  Powers  which 
through  their  geographical  position,  may  claim  an  exclusive 
interest  in  Moroccan  affairs.  How'  serious  and  threatening  the 
Morocco  incident  was  is  apparent  from  the  steps  towards  the 
mobilisation  of  her  Army  which  were  taken  by  Germany  at  the 
time.  As  the  German  exports  to  .Morocco  amount,  on  an 
average,  to  a  paltry  ^;75,000  per  annum,  it  is  clear  that  the 
defence  of  Germany’s  commercial  interest  in  Morocco  was  merely 
a  pretext  for  Germany’s  action  in  supporting  Morocco  against 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  Her  aim  in  creating  the 
Moroccan  incident  was  not  to  foster  Germany’s  exports  to 
Morocco,  but  to  detach  France  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  attach 
her  to  Germany. 

Hitherto,  German  policy  has  been  marvellously  successful. 
Will  German  diplomacy  also  succeed  in  reconciling  France  and 
in  making  her  Germany’s  ally?  If  a  Franco-German  alliance 
or  a  Franco-Rnsso-German  alliance  should  eventually  be  con¬ 
cluded,  against  which  Pow'er  would  such  an  alliance  be  directed? 
These  are  questions  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  of  supreme 
interest  to  all  nations,  for  the  future  of  France  depends  on 
France’s  decision. 

In  order  to  gauge  how  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany  are  likely  to  develop,  we  must  investigate  the  position, 
the  political  aims,  the  interests  and  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
two  countries.  Let  us  first  look  at  Franco-German  relations, 
from  the  French  point  of  view. 

French  policy,  although  apparently  most  erratic  and  unstable 
of  purpose,  has,  through  centuries,  constantly  pursued  the  same 
aim.  During  centuries,  France  has  fought  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  and  for  the  possession  of  the 
Rhine  frontier.  To  obtain  these  ends,  France  has  successively 
made  war  against  the  strongest  Continental  States  which 
threatened  to  enslave  the  Continent  and  ultimately  to  engulf 
France  herself.  From  the  time,  370  years  ago,  when  she 
opposed  Charles  V.,  the  mightiest  monarch  of  Christendom,  who 
ruled  over  Austria,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain,  down 
to  the  present  time,  France  has  been  the  champion  of  liberty  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  When  Charles  V.  ruled  almost  the 
whole  Continent,  Christian  France  allied  herself  with  Turkey, 
the  abhorred  Infidel  Powder,  w'ho  was  considered  to  stand  outside 
the  pale  of  the  comitas  gentium,  rightly  thinking  self-preserva¬ 
tion  the  first  law  of  political  ethics  and  the  first  duty  to  herself. 
History  repeats  itself.  When  Germany  had  crushed  France  and 
when  Bismarck  had  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  Powers  of 
Western  Europe  against  France  and  in  isolating  her,  France 
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turned  to  Eussia  for  support,  notwithstanding  the  incompatible 
differences  existing  between  the  Western  Eepublic  and  the 
Eastern  autocracy,  differences  which  make  truly  cordial  relations 
impossible  between  them. 

During  four  centuries,  France  and  Germany  have  fought  one 
another  for  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  as  long  as  Austria  was 
the  strongest  State  in  Germany,  France  supported  Austria’s 
German  enemies  against  her.  Thus  it  was  that  France,  up  to 
1866,  encouraged  Prussia  to  aggrandise  herself  at  Austria’s  cost, 
and  that  Bismarck,  in  crushing  Austria,  received  Napoleon’s 
sympathy  and  support. 

Since  Bismarck’s  advent  to  power,  or  during  more  than  forty 
rears,  France  has  been  the  dupe  of  Prusso-Germany’s  policy. 
Xapoleon  III.  received  no  gratitude  for  supporting  Prussia 
against  Austria.  On  the  contrary,  even  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  doing  this  priceless  service  to  Bismarck,  Bis¬ 
marck  contemiilatcd  ruining  France,  and  building  up  Ger¬ 
many’s  unity  on  the  ruins  of  France.  A  fortnight  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  when 
Austro-Prussian  relations  were  already  strained  to  breaking- 
point,  Bismarck  sent  General  von  Gabelenz,  who  then  was 
in  Berlin,  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  Vienna,  and  suggested 
through  the  General  to  the  Emperor  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  peace  might  be  preserved  among  the  Germanic  nations  by 
making  a  common  onslaught  on  France,  conquering  Alsace,  and 
;  creating  a  Greater  Germany  at  the  end  of  a  victorious  campaign. 
Thus,  the  Prusso-Austrian  differences  were  to  bo  settled  at  the 
cost  of  France  at  the  very  moment  when  France  was  lending 
Bismarck  her  support  in  his  anti- Austrian  policy.  Only  through 
I  Austria’s  hesitation  to  follow  Bismarck’s  lead  was  France  saved 
I  from  destruction  in  1866,  but  she  became  the  victim  of  Bismarck’s 
I  machinations  but  four  years  later. 

I  In  order  to  keep  France  in  good  humour  during  the  Austro- 
I  Prussian  War,  Bismarck  verbally  promised  France  the  Ehine  as 
I  a  reward  for  her  support,  but  when  France  wished  to  have  this 
I  promise  given  in  writing,  Bismarck  skilfully  drew  out  negotiations 
I  and  delayed  and  procrastinated  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
i  war,  until  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Prussians  at  Konig- 
J  gatz  had  made  France’s  support  against  Austria  superfluous  and 
I  had  brought  peace  in  sight.  Before  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
■  France,  who  began  to  fear  that  Bismarck  was  playing  false  to 
her,  pressed  for  the  territorial  compensation  which  Bismarck  had 
_  held  in  view  before  the  war,  but  her  demands  were  met  with  de- 
I  nsion,  and  the  intimation  that,  in  case  of  need,  Bismarck  would 
^  not  hesitate  to  make  peace  at  any  price  with  Austria  ,  and  induce 
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her  to  march  together  with  Prussia  against  France.  In  that  case 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  aggrandise  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  France.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  French  army  was  fight¬ 
ing  in  Mexico  at  that  time,  Napoleon  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
undue  strengthening  of  Prussia,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  his¬ 
toric  struggle  for  supremacy  between  France  and  Germany  would 
soon  have  to  be  renewed. 

Since  1866  Bismarck  skilfully  increased  the  bitterness  which 
France,  after  having  been  deceived  by  Bismarck,  naturally  felt 
for  Prussia,  partly  by  inflicting  a  number  of  humiliations  upon 
French  diplomacy  in  the  Luxemburg  question,  the  Belgian 
question,  &c.,  partly  by  rousing  the  discontent  of  the  excitable 
French  masses  against  Prussia.  The  convenience  of  Bismarck's 
policy  required  a  Franco-German  war,  for  only  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  such  a  war,  which  was  likely  to  be  immensely  popular 
in  Germany,  where  the  remembrance  of  the  first  Napoleon  was 
still  kept  green,  could  make  the  unification  of  Germany  possible. 
Since  1866,  a  Franco-Prussian  war  had  become  unavoidable,  but 
French  diplomacy  was  unskilful  enough  to  walk  into  the  Spanish 
trap  which  Bismarck  skilfully  had  baited,  and  declared  war  against 
Prussia  upon  a  pretext  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  put  France 
in  the  wrong.  The  mistake  of  France’s  diplomacy  w’as  Bismarck’s 
opportunity.  On  the  ruins  of  France  and  in  accordance  with 
Bismarck’s  programme  a  united  Germany  was  founded,  whose 
main  object  it  w'as  proclaimed  to  be  to  resist  for  all  time  the 
wanton  aggression  of  Germany’s  hereditary  enemy.  Thus  the 
unity  of  Germany  was  cemented  with  French  blood,  and  Thiers 
spoke  truly  w’hen  he  said  to  Bismarck  at  Versailles,  “  C’est  nous 
qui  avons  fait  I’union  de  I’Allemagne.” 

It  is  often  said  that  the  war  of  1870-71  has  been  forgotten,  and  ; 
that  France  no  longer  bears  Germany  any  ill-will ;  but  it  seems  | 
doubtful  w'hether  this  is  the  case ,  for  the  ill-effect  of  that  war  has  ; 
been  much  greater  to  France  than  is  generally  known.  It  appears  ! 
that  almost  700,000  lives  were  lost  to  France,  partly  through  the  ' 
war,  partly  through  the  subsequent  outbreak  of  the  Commune,  ; 
and  the  loss  of  French  capital  occasioned  by  the  war  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  £800,000,000.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  France  lost 
a  stretch  of  territory  which  is  about  three  times  larger  than  the  | 
county  of  Lancashire,  and  which,  by  its  highly-developed  Indus-  ; 
tries,  might  have  been  called  the  Lancashire  of  France.  If  ive  , 
look  at  the  population  returns  of  France  for  1866  and  1872,  ive 
find  that  during  that  period  the  population  of  France  decreased  by 
1,964,173,  and  if  we  add  to  that  figure  the  average  yearly  increase  | 
of  the  French  population  during  the  six  years  between  1866  and 
1872,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  war  and  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
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Lorraine  combined  must  have  caused  the  loss  of  about  2,800,000 
people  to  France. 

By  now  France  has,  no  doubt,  recovered  from  the  enormous 
monetary  losses  which  the  war  caused.  Nevertheless,  the  war 
has  left  indelible  traces  upon  the  country.  The  enormous  wastage 
of  national  capital  and  the  enormously  increased  National  Debt  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  necessity  for  France  to  recreate 
her  army  on  the  largest  scale,  and  to  maintain  it,  notwithstanding 
her  shrunken  resources  in  men  and  money,  has  made  necessary 
a  most  oppressive  taxation,  which  can  be  met  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  all  individual  taxpayers. 
Hence  the  Franco-German  War  seems  to  have  led  to  a  falling-off 
in  the  birth-rate  of  France,  which  was  much  smaller  after  the  w’ar 
than  it  had  been  before,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
stationariness  of  the  population  of  France  is  greatly ,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  caused  by  the  after-effects  of  that  unfortunate  war. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Franco-German  War  has  inflicted 
three  decades  of  suffering  upon  all  French  families,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  masses  of  the  French  nation  have  become  the 
friends  and  w^ell-wishers  of  Germany.  The  small  rentiers  of 
France  and  the  thrifty  peasants,  wdth  all  their  love  of  peace  and 
quiet,  know  quite  well  that  taxation  in  France  wdll  remain  high 
as  long  as  France  is  compelled  to  maintain  her  enormous  army. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  determined  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  another  disastrous  defeat.  Hence  the  high  taxation 
is  borne  without  grumbling  in  the  silent  hope  that  a  time  may 
arrive  when,  in  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  France’s  eastern 
neighbour,  France  may  again  be  able  to  lighten  her  oppressive 
armour. 

The  German  newspapers  speak  the  truth  when  they  assert  that 
the  old  spirit  of  revanche  has  died  out  in  France.  Revanche  is  not 
a  policy  but  a  sentiment,  and  France  has  learned,  to  her  cost,  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  be  led  by  sentiment  in  matters  political.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  the  aim  of  French  policy  to  endeavour 
to  weaken  Germany  as  it  is  to  strengthen  France.  France  wishes 
to  live  in  peace  and  security  with  all  her  neighbours,  Germany 
tncluded,  but  at  the  same  time  she  wdshes  to  be  strong  enough 
to  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  the  world.  All  policy  is,  after  all, 
based  on  force,  and  no  policy  can  be  successful  which  is  not  backed 
by  sufficient  military  and  naval  strength.  Therefore,  France  has 
endeavoured  to  create  and  to  maintain  an  army  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  that  of  Germany,  but  she  finds  her  task  from  year  to  year 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  increasing  discrepancy  between  the 
population  of  France  and  that  of  Germany,  which  is  apparent 
trom  the  following  table  :  — 
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1872 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 
1905 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that,  in  1870,  France  and 
Germany  were  about  equally  populous,  but  that  now  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Germany  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  is  that  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  her  great  numerical  inferiority,  France 
has,  until  now,  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  army  as  large  as  is 
that  of  Germany,  but  if  the  German  population  continues  to  ^ 
increase  at  the  present  rate,  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when 
France  will  no  longer  be  able  to  rival  Germany  in  the  number  of 
her  soldiers,  and  then  France  will  automatically  sink  to  a 
secondary  rank  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Time  is 
fighting  on  Germany’s  side,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  Germany  to  maintain  peace  with  France  as  long  as  possible, 
whilst  it  is  in  the  interest  of  France  to  utilise  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  may  offer  for  crushing  Germany.  Even  the  most 
peaceful  Frenchmen  who  have,  personally,  the  best  dispositions 
towards  Germany  are  bound  to  work  for  Germany’s  downfall. 

If  Franco  should  succeed  in  defeating  Germany,  she  will  cer¬ 
tainly  claim  Alsace-LoiTaine ,  but  she  would  probably  demand  all 
German  territory  up  to  the  Ehine,  for  reasons  which  will  be  shown 
later  on.  On  the  territory  between  the  present  Franco-German 
frontier  and  the  Rhine  7,000,000  inhabitants  are  living,  who 
would  be  greatly  welcome  in  France,  and  who  would,  to  some 
extent,  improve  her  unfavourable  population  figures. 

France  has  fought  for  centuries  for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine, 
which  the  French  consider  the  natural  political  frontier  of  their 
country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  the  French  point  of 
view",  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  is  indispensable  for  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Every  nation  strives  to  secure  itself  against  invasion  by  obtain¬ 
ing  strong  natural  defensive  boundaries.  The  sea,  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps  protect  I’ ranee  nearly  from  all  sides.  In  the  sea¬ 
shores  and  the  high  mountain  chains  surrounding  her,  France 
has  found  her  natural  frontiers  long  ago.  Only  her  North-East 
frontier  is  an  open  one,  and  has  been  an  open  one  for  centuries, 
and,  consequently,  France  has  always  striven,  and  will  continue 
to  strive  to  make  the  Rhine  her  protection  against  Germany. 
Besides,  France  has  a  historical  claim  to  the  Rhine,  \\ereail 
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Population  of  Germany. 

.  41,230,000 

.  43,059,000 

.  45,428,000 

.  47,134,000 

.  49,762,000 

.  52,753,000 

.  56,862,000 

(estimated).  60,000,000 
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Population  of  France. 

.  36,103,000 

.  36,906,000 

.  37,672,000 

.  38,219,000 

.  38,343,000 

.  38,518,000 

.  38,962,000 

.  39,400,000 
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already  in  Tacitus,  “Germania  a  Gallis  Eheno  separatur,”  and 
Ctesar  also  mentions  that  Gaul  extends  from  the  Ehine  to  the 

ocean. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  why  the  possession  of  the  Ehine 
is  now  more  than  ever  an  absolute  necessity  to  France.  In 
\  Continental  warfare,  the  main  object  of  an  invading  army  is  the 
{  capital,  wdiich,  owing  to  the  great  centralisation  of  the  political 


i  and  economic  administration,  is  at  the  same  time  the  heart  and 

I  the  head  of  the  body  politic.  By  the  exposed  and  insecure 
position  of  her  capital,  France  is  most  unfortunately  situated 
compared  with  Germany.  Whilst  Berlin  lies  400  miles  from  the 
Franco-German  frontier,  only  170  miles  separate  Paris  from 
Metz.  Besides,  Berlin  is  protected  against  an  invasion  from  the 
I  West  by  a  triple  line  of  exceedingly  strong  natural  defences.  A 
j  French  army  advancing  upon  Berlin  would  have  to  cross  three 
j  huge,  swift-flowing  rivers,  the  Ehine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe, 
which  lie  at  right  angles  with  its  line  of  march,  and  between 
these  three  broad  and  deep  streams,  numerous  large  mountain 
i>|  chains,  which  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  defence,  are  found. 

I  Germany’s  main  defensive  frontier  towards  France  is  not  formed 
y  by  her  fortresses  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  by  the  Ehine  and  by  a 
I  dozen  powerful  fortresses  on  that  river,  which  extend  from  the 
I  Isteiner  Klotz  opposite  Basle  down  to  Wesel  on  the  Dutch  fron- 
f  tier,  and  the  towns  on  the  Ehine  are  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it 
i  seems  almost  impossible  for  an  army  to  cross  it  in  the  face  of  a 
I  determined  opposition. 

I  Whilst  Berlin  lies  far  away  from  the  French  frontier  and  is 
splendidly  protected  against  an  invasion  from  the  West,  Parishes 
but  eight  days’  march  from  an  open  frontier  which  is  almost 
completely  devoid  of  natural  obstacles.  The  small,  easily -ford¬ 
able  Meuse  is  the  only  stream  between  Metz  and  Paris,  and  no 
great  mountain  chains,  which  could  stop  an  invader,  are  found 
between  Paris  and  the  German  frontier.  Paris  is,  indeed, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  German  army. 

Not  satisfied  with  her  triple  line  of  defences  against  France, 
Germany  has  made  Alsace-Lorraine  enormously  strong  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  has  converted  it  into  an  advanced  work  in  front  of  the 
Khine  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been 
I  turned  into  an  ideal  starting-point  for  an  attack  against  France. 

:  Germany  has  prepared,  throughout  Alsace-Lorraine,  permanent 
defensive  positions  of  the  greatest  strength  at  all  points  where 
a  battle  is  likely  to  occur.  Besides,  the  fortresses  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  lately  been  enormously  strengthened.  Metz,  for 
instance,  has  been  surrounded  with  forts  which  lie  eight  miles 
from  the  town,  and  these  defences  have  been  joined  with  the 
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fortifications  on  the  Gentringer  Hohe,  near  Diedenhofen ,  through 
the  inclusion  of  which  the  fortress  of  INIetz  now  practically  ex¬ 
tends  over  twenty -five  miles  of  country,  and,  is  therefore,  almost 
unbesiegeable. 

The  offensive  strength  of  Alsace-Lorraine  lies  in  its  excellent 
railway  net.  Whilst  seven  railway  lines  run  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
into  France,  eight  or  nine  purely  strategical  lines  run  towards 
France  and  abruptly  end  near  the  French  frontier.  Further¬ 
more,  enormous  sidings  and  huge  open-air  stations,  w’hich  are 
solely  meant  for  use  in  time  of  war,  have  been  constructed,  and 
thus  Germany  is  able  to  unload  in  the  minimum  of  time  a  huge 
army  in  any  part  of  the  country  close  to  the  French  boundaries. 
It  is  estimated  that  Germany  is  able  to  detrain  150,000  to 
200,000  men  per  day  between  Metz  and  Strasburg. 

France,  being  deprived  of  a  natural  frontier  facing  Germany, 
and  even  of  natural  obstacles  between  her  North-Eastern  frontier 
and  Paris,  has  constructed  a  line  of  forts  along  the  200  miles  of 
her  frontier.  These  forts  lie,  on  an  average,  about  five  miles 
apart  and  form  a  continuous  line.  Only  two  gaps,  the  Trouee  de 
la  Meuse,  between  the  Belgian  frontier  and  Verdun,  which  is 
twenty  miles  wide,  and  the  Trouee  de  la  Moselle,  between  Toul 
and  Epinal,  which  is  thirty  miles  wide,  are  left  open,  and  in  these 
openings  the  French  armies  are  to  be  assembled  at  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

The  weak  artificial  screen  of  forts  facing  Germany  is  the  sole 
obstacle  which  an  invader  meets  in  advancing  upon  Paris.  As 
soon  as  he  has  passed  the  line  of  forts,  Paris  is  in  his  grasp.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  North-Eastern  frontier  of  France  is 
a  most  unsatisfactory  one,  and  all  French  patriots  must  desire 
to  obtain  again  a  strong  natural  defensive  frontier,  further  away 
from  Paris.  Even  the  most  peaceful  boulevardiers  in  Paris 
must  have  that  desire.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the 
wish  of  all  thoughful  Frenchmen  to  obtain  again  the  Ehine 
frontier  is  not  a  sentimental,  but  a  purely  logical  one,  and  the 
weaker  PTance  is  as  compared  with  Germany,  the  greater  is 
her  need  for  a  strong  frontier  such  as  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  Rhine. 

It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  all  patriotic  Frenchmen  must 
strive  to  regain  Alsace-Lorraine,  and,  if  possible,  the  Rhine.  To 
acquiesce  in  P’rance’s  present  mutilation,  to  make  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  allow  France  gradually  to  become  a  Power  of  second¬ 
ary  rank,  would  mean  national  extinction.  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Spain  possess  powerful  natural  defensive 
frontiers,  which  protect  them  against  their  mightiest  neighbours. 
P'rance,  if  she  accepts  her  present  position  as  final,  will  sink  to 
the  level  of  Spain  without,  however,  possessing  a  strong  frontier 
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such  as  Spain  possesses,  and  in  course  of  time  she  will  become 
a  second  Belgium. 

Whilst  patriotic  Frenchmen  cannot  possibly  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  the  present  position  of  France,  Germany  has  every 
reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  status  quo,  and  to  wish  that,  by 
the  natural  development  of  things,  France  should  gradually  and 
peacefully  sink  to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third,  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

No  nation  desires  to  have  a  strong  neighbour,  least  of  all  a 
nation  which  wishes  to  expand  at  the  cost  of  other  nations. 
Between  1870  and  1905,  the  population  of  Germany  has  grown 
from  40,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Professor  Schmoller  estimates 
that  the  German  population  will  amount  to  104,000,000  in  1965, 
Professor  Hubbe-Schleiden  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  come  to 
150,000,000  in  1980,  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks  that  the 
Germans  will  number  more  than  200,000,000  within  a 
century. 

Germany  will  hardly  be  able  to  feed  and  clothe  her  rapidly 
Rowing  population  much  longer  within  her  present  boundaries, 
and,  as  she  is  loth  to  strengthen  foreign  nations  with  her  surplus 
|iopulation,  she  wishes  to  have  her  elbows  free  in  order  to  be 
able  to  expand.  Expansion  by  peaceful  means,  whether  it  be 
within  or  without  Europe,  seems  out  of  the  question.  Hence, 
it  is  Germany’s  interest  to  weaken  beforehand  her  jx)tential 
tnemies;  and  France  is  considered  by  Germany  as  a  potential 
enemy,  who  waits  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack 
Germany.  On  this  point,  Bismarck  said  in  the  Eeichstag,  on 
the  nth  of  January,  1887  : 

“Has  there  ever  been  a  French  minority  which  could  venture 
publicly  and  unconditionally  to  say.  We  renounce  regaining 
Alsace-Lorraine.  We  shall  not  make  war  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  we  accept  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
we  accepted  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1815  ?  Is  there  a  ministry  in 
Paris  which  would  have  the  courage  to  make  such  a  declaration  ? 
Why  is  there  no  such  ministry?  For  the  French  have  hitherto 
not  lacked  courage.  No  such  ministry  exists,  because  such  a 
policy  is  opposed  to  public  sentiment  in  France.  France  is  like 
an  engine  which  is  filled  with  steam  up  to  the  point  of  explosion, 
and  a  spark,  a  clumsy  movement  of  the  hand,  may  suffice  to 
cause  an  explosion,  to  bring  on  war.  However,  the  fire  is  so 
carefully  tended  and  nursed  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  not  likely 
that  it  will  ever  be  used  for  causing  a  conflagration  in  the  neigh- 
houring  country. 

"If  you  study  French  history,  you  will  find  that  the  most 
important  decisions  have  been  taken  in  France  not  by  the  will 
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of  the  people  but  by  the  will  of  an  energetic  minority.  Those 
people  in  France  who  contemplate  w’ar  with  Germany,  at  present 
only  prepare  everything  in  order  to  be  able  to  commence  such 
a  war  with  the  maximum  of  force.  Their  task  is  to  keep  alive 
le  feu  sacre  de  la  revanche,  a  task  w’hich  Gambetta  defined  in 
the  motto  :  Ne  parlez  jamais  de  la  guerre,  mais  pensez-y  toujours 
and  that  is  to-day  still  the  attitude  of  France.  French  people 
do  not  speak  of  the  possibility  of  an  aggressive  war  against 
Germany,  but  only  of  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  Germany. 

“France  will  probably  attack  us  as  soon  as  she  has  reason  to 
think  that  she  is  stronger  than  we  are.  As  soon  as  France  be¬ 
lieves  that  she  can  defeat  Germany,  war  with  Germany  is,  I 
think,  a  certainty.  The  conviction  that  France  is  stronger  than 
Germany  may  arise  from  the  alliances  which  France  may  be 
able  to  conclude.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  alliances  will  be 
concluded  by  France,  and  it  is  the  task  of  German  diplomacy 
either  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  such  alliances,  or  to  counter¬ 
balance  such  alliances  with  counter-alliances.” 

It  was  Bismarck’s  conviction  that  France  would  seek  revenge 
for  her  defeat,  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  ruin  France  by 
the  severe  conditions  of  peace.  Although  the  Franco-German 
War  had  cost  Germany  only  about  ^060,000,000,  he  exacted 
almost  i*250,000,000  from  France,  and  was  greatly  disappointed 
that  France  so  easily  paid  that  sum  and  recovered  so  rapidly. 
Fearing  France’s  revenge,  Germany  contemplated  already,  in 
1875,  an  attack  upon  France,  and  in  February  of  that  year  Herr  I 
von  Eadowdtz  was  sent  to  Russia  to  sound  the  Czar  and  to  find  i 
out  whether  Russia  would  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  the 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany  being  renew’ed.  Happily 
for  France,  Germany’s  design  miscarried  owing  to  the  energetic 
opposition  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Finding  himself  foiled  in  his  design  to  ruin  France  before  she 
had  recovered  from  her  defeat,  Bismarck  strove  to  isolate  France, 
being  of  opinion,  as  he  said  in  his  Memoirs,  that  France 
would  certainly  aid  Russia  if  a  collision  should  take  place  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Germany.  Therefore  he  wrote,  on  the  ‘lOth 
December,  1872,  to  Count  Arnim,  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris:  “We  do  not  w^ant  to  be  disturbed  by  France,  but  if 
France  does  not  intend  to  keep  the  peace  we  must  prevent  her 
finding  allies.”  With  this  object  in  view,  Bismarck  skilfully 
isolated  France  by  bringing  her  into  collision  with  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  as  long  as  Bismarck  was  in  power  the 
foreign  policy  of  F’rance  was  directed  from  Berlin,  and  France 
had  not  a  friend,  not  a  champion  in  the  wide  world.  France 
was  an  outcast  among  nations. 
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Bismarck  most  carefully  watched  France’s  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  France  was 
trying  to  pursue  a  policy  of  her  own  without  consulting  Berlin, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  improve  her  relations  with  a  foreign 
country,  he  at  once  raised  the  spectre  of  war.  In  1887,  for 
instance,  the  Goblet  Ministry  was  trying  to  settle  the  Egyptian 
Question,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain.  However,  before  France  was  able  to  come  to  the  de¬ 
sired  arrangement,  Bismarck  used  the  ridiculous  Schnabele  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  Franco-German  frontier  for  a  violent  w^ar-agitation , 
compared  with  which  the  recent  Morocco  incident  was  merely 
child’s  play.  France  was  almost  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 
The  contemplated  arrangement  with  Great  Britain  was 
dropped,  and  on  May  7th,  1887,  M.  Goblet  said  at  Havre  : 
“For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  asking  the  country  each  year 
for  ^40 ,000 ,000,  and  now,  when  the  country  has  been  smitten 
on  the  one  cheek,  we  can  only  advise  her  to  turn  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter.  ’  ’ 

Soon  after  Bismarck  had  been  dismissed  by  the  present 
Emperor,  France  succeeded  in  coming  to  some  arrangement  with 
Russia,  the  character  and  scope  of  which  have  remained  secret ; 
but  although  both  Frenchmen  and  Russians  have  frequently  been 
speaking  of  a  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  there  is  very  good  reason 
for  believing  that  there  exists  no  Franco-Russian  alliance,  but 
at  the  best  a  Franco-Russian  military  convention.  Bismarck 
sceptically  remarked,  shortly  before  his  death,  “  ‘  Nations  alliees  ’ 
need  by  no  means  signify  that  there  is  an  alliance,  and  words 
like  these  are  sometimes  only  used  for  the  sake  of  politeness.” 
From  what  has  since  leaked  out,  it  appears  that  Bismarck  was 
right,  and  that  there  never  was  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  numerous  solemn  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian  “alliance”  was  taken 
very  philosophically  at  Berlin ,  for  such  an  event  was  considered 
to  be  inevitable  in  view  of  the  friction  which  had  taken  place 
between  Russia  and  Germany  after  the  present  Emperor  had  come 
to  the  throne.  Therefore,  German  diplomacy  concentrated  its 
efforts  upon  keeping  the  Anglo-French  differences  alive,  and  tried 
to  forestall  France  by  previously  coming  to  an  understanding 
fith  this  country. 

.\t  that  time  Germany’s  most  valuable  colonies,  including 
Zanzibar,  were  exchanged  against  the  valueless  rock  of  Heligo¬ 
land,  an  exchange  which  was  greeted  with  dismay  by  all  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  it  was  clearly  recognised  by  them  that  that  bargain 
fas  a  very  one-sided  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  for 
Germany.  Even  in  Great  Britain  people  shook  their  heads  at 
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this  exchange ,  the  advantage  of  which  to  Germany  could  not  be 
seen.  Nevertheless,  from  the  German  point  of  view  this  ex¬ 
change  was  a  most  excellent  bargain,  for  France  had  been  fore¬ 
stalled  by  it.  Von  Caprivi,  the  then  Chancellor,  did  not  even 
try  to  explain  that  Germany  had  received  an  adequate  quid  pro 
quo  in  giving  up  her  best  colonies,  but  he  simply  stated  in  the 
Reichstag,  in  defending  the  exchange  :  “We  meant,  before  all 
to  maintain  our  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain.” 

It  was  Bismarck’s  policy  not  only  to  isolate  France  by  em¬ 
broiling  her  with  all  her  neighbours  and  by  discrediting  her 
everywhere,  but  also  to  weaken  her  financial  and  military  power 
by  encouraging  her  to  waste  her  military  and  financial  strength 
in  unprofitable  colonial  adventures  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
France  went  to  West  Africa  and  to  Tonkin  at  Bismarck’s  bid¬ 
ding,  and,  intending  to  create  colonies,  she  founded  vast  military 
settlements  which  sap  her  strength.  How'  greatly  France  is 
w’eakened  by  her  possessions  abroad  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  she  has  to  maintain  about  70,000  soldiers  in  her  colonies. 

If  we  review  the  policy  which  Germany  has  continually  pur¬ 
sued  towards  France  from  1871  down  to  the  jrrescnt  day,  we 
find  that  Germany  has  consistently  and  persistently  endeavoured 
to  weaken  France  in  every  possible  way,  and  that  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  all  her  neighbours  into  enemies  to  her 
Foreign  ministers  came  and  foreign  ministers  went  in  France  in 
rapid  succession,  but,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  all  had  to  play 
Germany’s  game  to  the  harm  of  their  country.  France  was  the 
abject  tool  of  Germany  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  | 
until  at  last,  seven  years  ago,  M.  Delcasse  entered  the  French 
Foreign  Office. 

When  M.  Delcasse  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign ; 
Affairs  he  found,  with  amazement,  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  was  directed  by  Germany,  and  that,  at  the  bidding  of 
German  statesmen,  France  had  obediently  embroiled  herself  with 
Italy  over  Tunis,  with  Spain  over  various  questions,  and  with  Great 
Britain  over  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  his 
first  task  to  settle  the  thankless  Fashoda  problem,  M.  Delcasse 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  firm  determination  to  reconcile 
France  with  Italy  and  Spain,  and  especially  with  Great  Britain, 
and  no  longer  to  oppose  this  country  in  Germany’s  interests.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  1898,  a  few  days  after  Colonel  Mar- 
chand  had  been  ordered  back  from  Fashoda,  M.  Delcasse  said  in 
his  study  to  a  friend  of  mine  :  “  I  mean  not  to  leave  this  fauteuil 
without  having  re-established  good  relations  with  Great  Britain.” 
Such  a  declaration  required  considerable  moral  courage  at  a 
time  wffien  Great  Britain  and  France  stood  on  the  brink  of  war. 
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When  Germany  saw  that  France  was  slipping  away  from  Ger¬ 
man  control,  that  Franco  was  trying  to  pursue  a  national  policy, 
and  that  she  succeeded  in  making  friends  with  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  Germany  tried  for  a  long  time  to  regain  control 
over  the  foreign  policy  of  France  by  personal  advances  to  individual 
Frenchmen,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  France,  by  urging  that 
the  interests  of  France  and  Germany  were  identical,  and  by  per¬ 
sistently  extolling  the  benefits  and  the  necessity  of  a  Franco- 
German  alliance  as  the  best  guarantee  for  maintaining  peace  in 
Europe.  However,  notwithstanding  Germany’s  advances,  M. 
Delcasse  remained  passive  and  almost  indifferent ,  and  observed  a 
cautious  reserve  towards  Germany.  Nevertheless.  Germany  con¬ 
tinued  her  advances  until  the  battle  of  Mukden  had  shown  that 
the  Russian  army  was  no  longer  a  factor  upon  the  support  of 
which  France  could  reckon  in  case  she  should  be  attacked  by 
Germany.  Then,  and  then  only,  came  the  Morocco  crisis  and 
Germany’s  threat  of  war. 

M.  Delcasse  has  made  many  mistakes  during  his  seven  years’ 
tenure  of  office.  Still,  he  has  deserved  w’ell  of  France,  for  he  has 
led  her  into  the  path  of  independence  after  twenty-seven  years  of 
political  dejoendence  upon  Germany. 

As  the  German  Press  still  recommends  the  conclusion  of  a 
Franco-German  alliance  for  preserving  peace  in  Fjurope,  we  may 
cast  a  glance  at  the  true  inwardness  of  that  proposal.  Germany 
is  surrounded  by  weaker  nations  on  every  side,  and  she  is 
threatened  by  none.  So  strong  is  Germany  considered  to  be  by 
herforemost  military  men,  that  the  late  Count  Waldersee  stated,  a 
few  years  ago,  at  the  officers’  casino  at  Kaiserslautern,  that  Ger¬ 
many  alone  was  strong  enough  to  defeat,  single-handed,  France 
and  Russia  combined.  Therefore  Germany,  who  is  backed  by 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  need  not  seek  a  defensive  alliance 
with  France  against  any  Continental  nation  or  any  Continental 
nations.  The  only  nations  against  which  a  Franco-German 
alliance  could  possibly  be  directed  would  be  England  or  the 
United  States,  and  as  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  is 
an  aggressive  nation,  a  Franco-German  alliance  could  hardly  bear 
a  defensive  character. 

Recent  history  supplies  the  proof  that  a  Franco-German  alliance 
would  not  be  a  defensive  alliance.  At  no  time  were  Germany’s 
advances  to  France  more  assiduous  than  when  Germany  was 
trying  to  raise  a  coalition  against  this  country.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Boer  War  the  whole  German  Press  entreated  France  to 
loin  hands  with  Germany  and  to  assist  in  humbling  Great  Britain 
to  the  dust.  On  October  5th,  1889,  three  days  after  the  mobilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Boer  troops,  an  article  appeared  in  Die  Grenzboten , 
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the  leading  journal  of  the  semi-official  Press  of  Germany,  in  which 
it  was  said  : 

All  differences  between  France  and  Germany  benefit  only  the  nearly 
all-powerful  Enemy  of  the  World.  As  long  as  the  French  keep  one  eye 
fixed  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  no  good  that  they  occasionally  look  at 
England  with  the  other  eye.  Only  when  the  strength  of  the  German 
iieet  is  commensurate  with  her  sea  interest  will  the  French  seek  our 
friendship,  instead  of  being  humiliated  by  their  hereditary  enemy. 

In  this  and  numerous  other  articles  France  w'as  entreated  to 
crush  England,  her  hereditary  enemy,  by  joining  a  coalition  of  | 
Continental  Powers. 

I  was  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis,  when 
extreme  nervousness  had  taken  hold  of  many  French  politicians, 
journalists,  and  Stock  Exchange  operators.  In  the  highest  mili-  I 
tary  circles,  however,  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of  war  with 
Germany  w’as  contemplated  wdth  perfect  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  excellence  of  the  French  army. 

Clausewitz,  the  greatest  military  writer  of  modern  times,  has 
justly  said  :  “He  must  be  a  good  engineer  who  is  able  to  gauge 
the  value  of  a  very  complicated  machine  whilst  it  is  at  rest,  for 
he  must  not  only  see  that  all  parts  are  there,  but  he  must  also  be 
able  to  analyse  the  state  of  each  individual  part  when  it  will  be  in 
action.  But  which  machine  resembles  in  its  many-sidedness  and 
intricacy  of  construction  the  military  pow'er?  ”  It  is,  of  course,  a 
difficult  matter  to  form  an  opinion  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace. 
Still,  the  confidence  of  the  French  generals  in  their  army  seems 
by  no  means  to  be  misplaced.  In  case  of  w'ar,  France  can 
mobilise  three  million  men  and  more.  And  the  men  are  alert  and 
willing ;  they  are  well  disciplined  and  well  trained,  and  their 
training  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one.  The  first  article  of  the 
Heglement  sur  les  Manoeuvres  de  VInfanterie  says  :  “  La  pre¬ 
paration  a  la  guerre  est  le  but  unique  de  1’ instruction  des  trouires,” 
and  that  principle  governs  the  training  of  the  whole  French  army. 

The  equipment  of  the  French  army  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  German  army.  The  boots,  clothes,  knap¬ 
sacks,  cooking  utensils,  &c. ,  of  the  men  appear  to  be  more  practical 
and  more  serviceable  than  those  of  the  German  army  ;  the  French 
horses  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  average  of  the  German  horses ; 
the  rifles  of  both  armies  are  about  equally  good ;  but  the  French 
field  artillery  is  so  vastly  superior  to  the  German  artillery  (the 
French  gun  can  fire  twenty -two  shots  a  minute)  that  it  would  be : 
at  present  distinctly  hazardous  for  Germany  to  attack  France.  i 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany  won  her  battles  in  1870  ■ 
largely  through  the  great  superiority  of  her  artillery.  It  is  true  - 
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that  Germany  is,  at  present,  re-arming  her  artillery.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  she  will  require  at  least  eighteen  months  before  her  new  guns 
are  finished,  and,  until  then,  France  has  a  great  advantage  over 
Germany. 

In  1870,  France  did  not  possess  a  national  army.  Her  troops 
were  a  rabble,  they  fought  without  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  w’hich, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ,  was  not  understood  by 
them,  and  they  were  pitted  against  a  national  army  which  fought 
for  the  greatest  of  causes.  To-day  every  Frenchman  knows  that, 
in  a  war  with  Germany,  he  will  fight  for  all  that  is  dear  to  him, 
that  he  will  fight  for  his  hearth  and  home.  The  French  would 
enter  upon  a  war  with  Germany  conscious  that  such  a  war  would 
be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  to  France ,  whilst  the  German  army 
would  hardly  in  a  similar  spirit  enter  upon  a  war  of  wanton  aggres¬ 
sion  over  the  Morocco  Question  or  some  similar  shallow^  pretext  for 
war.  For  these  reasons,  the  best-informed  French  soldiers  did  not 
fear  an  encounter  with  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Morocco  crisis. 
French  nervousness  was  restricted  to  the  civilian  element  of  the 
population,  but  even  civilian  France  is  becoming  conscious  of  her 
strength.  That  consciousness  is  bound  to  affect  the  nature  of 
Franco-German  relations. 

Formerly  France  tried  to  emulate  the  navy  of  this  country. 

1  Now  France  arranges  her  naval  armaments  with  a  view  of 

1  meeting  not  the  British  fleet  but  the  German  fleet  on  the  ocean. 

I  The  leading  idea  of  M.  Thomson,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine, 

and  M.  Bos,  the  Reporter  of  the  Budget,  in  framing  the  estimate 
5  was  that  France  should  keep  pace  wdth  the  rapidly  growing 
1  German  fleet,  which  threatens  to  outstrip  the  French  fleet, 
i  On  paper  the  French  fleet  and  the  German  fleet  compare  as 
r  follows  : — 

g  French  Fleet.  German  Fleet. 

Battleships  launched 

'  since  1881  .  28  ships,  280,247  tons  .  17  ships,  186,631  tons 

Cruisers  launched 

1.  since  1886  .  21  „  181,486  „  .  10  „  72,396  „ 

y  .  ^ 

>  At  first  sight  it  w’ould  appear,  from  the  foregoing  figures,  that 
il  France  is  at  present  much  stronger  on  the  sea  than  is  Germany, 
;h  but  this  is  not  the  case.  France  has  a  large  number  of  small 
3;  battleships  which  possess  only  a  very  secondary  fighting  value, 
;h  and  if  w’e  leave  these  small  battleships  out  of  account,  and  compare 
be  only  the  battleships  of  10,000  tons  and  over,  we  find  that  France 
be  basonly  eighteen  large  battleships,  as  compared  with  sixteen  large 
:e,  battleships  possessed  by  Germany.  Therefore  the  superiority  of 
10  the  French  battle  fleet  over  the  German  battle  fleet  is  exceedingly 
ue  small. 
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In  comparing  the  French  and  German  naval  forces,  we  must 
remember  that  France  has  many  vulnerable  spots  on  her  coast  to 
defend,  for  all  her  great  harbours  can  be  shelled  from  the  sea 
whilst  the  German  coasts,  with  their  extensive  sandbanks  which 
every  year  change  their  shape,  need  no  mobile  defence  whatever. 
Then  again,  half  of  the  French  fleet  is  in  the  Mediterranean,  far  e®' 
aw^ay  from  the  northern  coast  of  France,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
Gorman  fleet  can  be  concentrated  within  a  few  hours  in  the 
North  Sea.  Lastly,  the  German  ships  possess  a  far  greater  homo- 
geneity  than  the  French  ships,  and  the  former  can  therefore  he 
more  easily  manoeuvred  than  the  latter.  From  all  these  facts  it 
would  appear  that  the  French  fleet  possesses  no  longer  any  marked 
superiority  over  the  German  fleet.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
admirals  feel  confident  that  they  can  defeat  the  German  fleet,  but 
the  German  admirals  feel  equally  confident  that  they  can  defeat 
the  French  fleet. 

A  few  years  hence  the  German  fleet  should  possess  a  great 
superiority  over  the  French  fleet,  unless  France  soon  bestirs 
herself  and  increases  her  navy..  Consequently  France  would  be 
well  advised  if  she  strengthens  her  naval  forces  as  soon  as  possible. 

If,  in  a  war  with  Germany,  the  French  fleet  should  be  defeated. 
Germany  would  be  able  to  turn  the  defences  on  the  north-east 
frontier  of  France  by  landing  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  northern 
coast  of  France,  and  this  possibility  is  at  present  being  seriously 
considered  by  both  French  and  German  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  France  should  succeed  in  defeating  the  German  fleet, 
she  would  be  able  to  greatly  damage  Germany  by  destroying  her 
export  trade,  of  which  betw’een  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  are 
carried  on  over  sea. 

The  foregoing  short  sketch  show’s  the  real  character  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  France  and  Germany.  The  Franco- 
German  relations  were  truly ,  but  very  indiscreetly ,  described  by  ; 
the  great  German  historian.  Professor  Treitschke,  in  his  book 
Politik,  as  “  a  latent  state  of  war.”  Whatever  compliments  may  \ 
be  exchanged  between  the  two  countries,  the  aims  and  ambitions  ; 
of  France  and  Germany  are  incompatible,  and  they  will  remain 
incompatible  as  long  as  Germans  are  Germans  and  Frenchmen  are 
Frenchmen.  Hence  the  latent  state  of  war  existing  between  j 
France  and  Germany  seems  likely  to  continue  until  France  has 
either  regained  her  natural  frontier  or  until  she  has  become  a  j 
third-class  Pow’er,  a  second  Belgium.  Only  then  can  France  and 
Germany  become  friends. 

France  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  Germany’s  feelings  towards  her.  : 
Silently  she  has  borne  the  latent  state  of  war  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  French  citizens  in  giving  their  services  and 
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their  money  without  stint  and  without  grumbling  to  their  country 
is  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration.  But  the  French  may  some 
day  be  rewarded  for  their  patient  patriotism.  Already  the  thirty- 
four  years  of  a  latent  state  of  war  have  worked  wonders  in  the 
national  character  of  France,  and  have  created  a  race  of  strong  and 
earnest  men  in  that  country.  Besides,  thirty-four  years  of  con¬ 
centrated  military  endeavour  have  given  France  an  army  which 
need  not  fear  any  foe.  Perhaps  that  army  will  some  day  be  the 
instrument  for  re-creating  France  and  gaining  back  for  her  what 
she  has  lost. 

* 
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Towaeds  the  end  of  his  career  Renan  observed,  not  without  ? 
malice,  that  little  of  value  would  be  found  in  his  correspondence.  ! 
The  ‘  ‘  least  literary  of  men  ’  ‘  went  on  to  say  that  in  writing  a  = 
letter  he  had  often  stopped  himself,  and  converted  the  ideas  i 
that  came  to  him  into  general  discourses.  Fortunately  this 
anxiety  to  “  make  copy  ”  of  every  thought  that  occurred  to  him 
only  appeared  as  he  became  famous.  And  in  the  letters 
which  he  sent  to  his  mother  while  he  w-as  studying  for  * 
the  priesthood,  and  in  those  wTitten  to  his  sister  Henriette.  j 
and  to  M.  Berthelot ,  his  lifelong  friend,  we  have  a  record,  far  more  t 
interesting  than  might  have  been  imagined,  of  the  development  | 
of  his  sentiments  and  ideas.  It  extends  from  September  8th.  I 
1838,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Paris  seminary,  a  timid,  devout  | 
Breton  scholar  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  within  a  few  days  of  I 
October  2nd,  1892,  when  he  died  at  the  College  of  France,  the 
most  famous  writer  that  his  country  has  produced  since  Voltaire. 

At  any  rate,  his  correspondence  reveals  the  formation  of  his 
character  and  leading  opinions  with  greater  clearness  than  his 
Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse.  One  does  not,  of  course, 
expect  to  find  in  his  letters  from  the  seminary  the  romance  with 
which  Renan,  as  he  was  growing  old,  clothed  the  history  of  the 
religious  crisis  of  his  youth.  Yet  he  wms  a  favourite  of  the  fairies 
from  his  birth ;  for  even  his  earliest  letters  contain  a  simple 
and  touching  story  of  Roman  Catholic  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
related  in  the  folk-songs  of  many  countries  of  the  old  faith. 
Among  the  Breton-speaking  people  it  forms  the  subject  of  a 
quaint  piece  of  popular  poetry.  The  Song  of  the  Old  Flax 
Spinner : — 

“  My  spinning  wheel  and  my  coif  of  straw  and  my  jacket  of  white  cloth— 

I  will  sell  them  all  for  my  boy,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  be  made  a  ' 
priest — And  my  bowls  and  my  spoons,  he  shall  take  them  all  away  at  once 
— And  then  my  old  swingle,  and  my  brake,  and  my  hatchel. 

“  And  when  he  has  been  made  a  priest — I  shall  be  clad  in  a  robe— Mv 
shoes  shall  be  tied  with  ribbons,  and  my  collar  shall  be  all  crimped— .\nd 
I  shall  have  on  my  head  a  coif  such  as  a  young  lady  wears.” 

By  the  use  of  wdiat  curious  symbolism  does  the  poor  pious  old  : 
body  express  the  joy  that  she  will  feel  in  seeing  her  son  placed  » 
above  the  vainer  cares  of  life  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  i 
God  !  Renan’s  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  gaiety  of  heart  and  | 
profound  religious  feelings,  may  often  have  sung  the  song  over  | 
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to  herself  between  jest  and  earnest.  When  Ernest  w’as  about 
eight  years  of  age  he  remained  between  life  and  death  for  forty 
days ;  and  he  did  not  recover  his  health  until  she  took  him  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Succour  at  Guin- 
camp.  From  that  time  Mme.  Renan  thought  that  God  had 
views  over  her  son.  She  wrote  to  him  while  he  was  at  Paris  : 

“Your  brother  and  sister  arc  in  honourable  and  lucrative  positions;  but 
for  you,  my  child,  there  is  reserved  the  higher  employment  of  serving 
God  in  his  sanctuary.  This  is  my  ambition.” 

Besides  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  submitting  to  his  mother’s 
gentle  influence,  Renan  was  possessed  with  such  admiration  for 
the  noble  priests  under  whom  he  studied  in  his  native  towm  of 
Treguier,  that  he  was  anxious  to  walk  in  their  path.  One  of 
them,  an  uncle  of  his,  devoted  his  savings  to  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  boy’s  education,  on  the  understanding  that  Ernest 
would  enter  the  priesthood.  Henriette  Renan  alone  was  opposed 
to  her  brother  being  allowed  to  choose  such  a  vocation  in  life 
before  he  was  able  to  think  for  himself.  Being  overruled,  she 
contented  herself  with  predicting  that  nothing  but  disaster  w'ould 
come  of  it.  Nevertheless,  when  his  career  was  absolutely  decided 
upon,  she  loyally  determined  to  advance  him  in  it;  and  through 
a  friend  she  managed  to  obtain  for  him  a  scholarship  in  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  which  in  point  of 
general  education  was  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  Paris. 

Even  w’hen  the  scholarship  wms  obtained,  Mme.  Renan,  who 
lived  in  genteel  destitution,  was  hard  put  to  supply  her  son  with 
the  little  money  necessary  for  clothes  and  hooks.  When  his 
cassock  became  so  threadbare  and  so  bepatched  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  make  any  calls,  she  was  able  to  provide  him  with  a 
new’  one  only  by  practising  all  manner  of  little  economies ;  and 
there  were  wintry  days  when  she  used  to  sit  without  a  fire  in 
her  lonely  room  at  Treguier,  so  that  with  the  price  of  the  fuel  her 
Ernest  might  buy  some  works  necessary  for  his  studies.  Renan 
writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother  :  — 

“  I  was  grievously  sorry  to  see  that  you  had  perhaps  pinched  yourself  to 

send  me  the  sixty-tive  francs . I  am  sure  that  you  are  yoirrself  in 

want  through  having  sent  me  this  money.  Do  you  know  how  I  guessed 
it?  There  were  three  francs,  three  little  pieces.  When  I  saw  them  I 
almost  cried.” 

Rather  than  ask  for  a  few  francs  which  he  knew  meant  so 
much  to  his  mother,  Renan  interrupted  his  German  studies  when 
he  W’as  learning  philosophy,  because  the  boy  from  whom  he  used 
to  borrow’  the  books  left  the  seminary.  INIany  of  the  students 
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were  members  of  the  noble  families  of  France ;  and  we  may  guess 
that  if  the  mother  had  to  make  many  sacrifices  the  son  also 
obtained  his  education  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering.  There  are 
I  suppose,  circumstances  in  which  poverty  sharpens  the  wit;  I 
am  certain  that,  in  some  families  of  innate  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
it  educates  the  heart  by  the  numberless  acts  of  unselfishness  and 
devotion  that  it  makes  necessary.  This  is  perhaps  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  part  of  the  extreme  sensibility  exhibited  by  Eenan  in  his 
early  letters. 

Besides,  he  was  suffering  while  at  St.  Nicolas  both  in  body  and 
mind.  The  fashionable  institution  that  Dupanloup  had  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  education  of  a  brilliant  but  somewhat  worldly 
priesthood  was  unsuited  to  Eenan  in  its  regulation  and  in  its 
moral  atmosphere.  It  was  a  forcing  house,  where,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  the  provincial  seminaries  were  set  in  competition  with  each 
other  in  their  studies,  and  compelled  to  excel  or  return  home. 
This  system  developed  talent  :  it  developed  also  among  the 
students  jealousy,  uncharitableness,  and  other  disagreeable 
qualities.  Eenan ’s  attachment  to  the  clergy  from  the  first  had 
been  purely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  character  of  his 
new'  companions  he  found  that  which  altered  his  conception  of 
the  priestly  office.  Friendless,  undistinguished,  and  disquieted, 
he  comforted  himself  in  strange  fashion  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  by 
pretending  that  his  mother  and  his  old  schoolfellows  were  at  his 
side  talking  and  playing  with  him ;  and  he  sat  so  much  alone  in 
order  to  create  this  illusion,  that  sullenness  was  also  imputed  to 
him.  The  letters  written  to  his  mother  about  this  time  are  such 
as  Shelley  might  have  written  in  similar  circumstances ;  in  depth 
and  feeling  he  was  a  poet.  Their  literary  merit,  of  course,  is  not 
considerable ;  yet  so  profuse  and  intense  is  the  affection  they 
reveal  that  in  order  to  appreciate  their  sincerity  one  has  to  be 
reminded  that  they  are  the  outpourings  of  a  lonely,  distracted, 
and  sensitive  boy,  to  a  mother  who  has  been  his  companion  con¬ 
stantly  in  study  and  recreation.  Dupanloup  himself  was  struck 
by  their  intensity  of  expression,  and  thereafter  treated  Eenan 
with  great  sympathy.  In  this  instance  a  little  cordiality  was  of 
more  avail  than  the  system  of  competitive  study.  Eenan  believed 
that  Dupanloup ’s  regard  for  him  saved  him  from  death ;  certainly 
it  put  such  new  life  in  him  that  he  became,  almost  at  once,  a 
remarkable  scholar. 

When  Eenan  left  St.  Nicolas  for  Issy,  the  country  house  of 
the  great  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Dupanloup  said  of  him  that  he 
had  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood  but  was  doing  his  best  to 
acquire  one.  He  had,  however,  been  but  a  few  months  at  Issy 
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when  he  lost  his  faith.  In  his  Souvenirs  he  attributes  his  dis¬ 
belief  to  the  questions  of  biblical  interpretation  raised  by  his 
philological  studies ;  but  from  his  letters  it  appears  that  he  arrived 
at  a  state  of  general  incredulity  before  he  was  really  engaged  upon 
theological  science,  before  he  “  knew  a  word  of  Hebrew,”  and 
probably  before  he  had  read  the  works  of  any  of  the  great  German 
thinkers.  Metaphysical  theories  of  scepticism  had,  perhaps,  some 
influence  on  him ;  yet  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  prin¬ 
cipally  the  state  of  his  personal  feelings  that  made  him  so  easily 
susceptible  to  philosophical  doubt.  Unhappily  for  his  peace  of 
mind  he  again  found  himself  friendless  and  disregarded.  A  priest 
has  to  sacrifice  many  human  ties  and  live  a  life  of  isolation. 

“  Help  me  to  need  no  help  from  men. 

That  I  may  help  all  men  that  need.” 

That  must  be  the  prayer  of  the  young  priest,  and  Issy  and  St. 
Siilpice  were  schools  for  priests.  Eenan’s  new  professors  were 
as  unworldly  in  character  as  his  old  masters  at  Treguier ;  but  he 
found  that  he  could  not  expect  from  them  that  affectionate 
sympathy  which  had  at  last  reconciled  him  to  St.  Nicolas. 
Friendships  between  the  students  were  discouraged  ;  and  in  lonely 
meditation  and  silence  they  prepared  for  their  high  and  difficult 
duties.  It  seems  that  Eenan’s  sufferings  were  again  aggravated 
by  the  envy  and  meanness  of  spirit  which  his  companions  ex¬ 
hibited  towards  him. 

“Never,”  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  “  have  I  felt  so  heavy  of  heart  as  when 
I  saw  myself  lonely,  isolated  and  thrown  into  a  new  life,  of  which  I  do  not 
complain  because  I  will  never  complain  of  my  duty,  but  w’hich  is  very 
bleak  and  chill  when  I  compare  it  with  the  life  that  you  permitted  me  to 
enjoy.  .  .  It  is  true,”  he  again  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  “  that  study 
by  nourishing  the  intelligence  can  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  our  starved 
emotional  faculties;  but  this  is  done  by  deceiving,  and  not  by  satisfying, 
the  hunger.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  reduced  to  stifle  one’s  faculties, 
one  after  the  other,  from  want  of  power  to  develop  them  ail.  God  keep 
me  from  trying  to  do  this;  sometimes  I  am  tempted,  but  then  the 
memory  of  you  and  of  mother  is  my  safeguard  ....  I  shall  never  be 
in  my  normal  state  until  I  can  add  the  joys  of  love  and  friendship  to 
those  of  thought  and  study.” 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  which  seems  to  have  led  Eenan 
to  accept  the  doctrines  of  scepticism  in  the  matter  of  philosophy , 
and  then  to  carry  them  into  the  field  of  religion.  On  September 
15th,  1842,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  hinting,  more  plainly  than 
he  had  done  six  months  before,  that  he  rejected  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity.  Henriette’s  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Her  own 
religious  belief  had  disappeared ;  and  it  was  with  no  grief  of 
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heart  that  she  read  her  brother’s  letter.  Delicately  and  gradually 
she  began  to  assist  him  in  coming  to  a  definite  conclusion.  At 
first  she  wished  him  to  be  subject  to  pressure  from  no  one.  But 
either  because  she  feared  that  his  confessor  was  exercising  too 
powerful  an  influence  over  him,  or  because  she  distrusted  his  own 
indecision  of  character,  she  soon  began  to  state  her  objections  reso¬ 
lutely,  supplying  him  also  with  works  of  German  philosophy 
which  were  scarcely  fitted  to  dispel  his  doubts.  She  then  offered 
him  a  position  as  tutor  in  Germany ;  and  finally,  as  this  was  not 
accepted,  placed  a  sum  of  money  out  of  her  savings  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Some  of  her  letters  were  discovered  in  his  cell,  and  the 
priests  came  to  look  upon  her  as  the  very  agent  of  Satan  in 
estranging  her  brother  from  his  vocation  and  religion. 

Renan  had  arrived  at  a  curious  and  characteristic  frame  of  mind. 
At  his  birth  the  fairy  godmothers  endowed  him  with  many 
intellectual  and  poetic  qualities,  but  the  last  uninvited  malevolent 
guest  bestowed  upon  him  a  certain  irresolution  of  character. 
“  Decision,”  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘‘  this  word  is  terrible.” 
He  treated  the  question  of  his  religious  belief  and  religious  career 
in  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he  afterwards  treated  other 
matters  of  importance.  He  informed  his  sister  (September  15th, 
1842)  that  he  was  far  from  having  any  zeal  of  devotion,  but  that 
a  life  in  the  world  where  one  neither  thought  nor  reflected, 
where  one  lived  not  a  moment  by  oneself,  was  incompatible  with 
his  nature.  Formerly,  he  said,  he  hated  such  a  life  on  religious 
grounds  ;  now'  he  hated  it  on  the  grounds  of  philosophy  and  reason. 

“  This  settled,”  he  continued,  “  I  must  then  consider  every  career  which 
is  not  one  of  study  and  meditation,  as  being  closed  to  me.  The  question 
then,  is  very  simple  and  the  choice  easy.  Moreover,  the  sublimity  of 
the  priestly  office  when  regarded  with  a  true  and  elevated  eye,  has 
always  struck  me.  Although  Christianity  should  be  a  dream,  the  priest¬ 
hood  would  not  be  less  a  divine  type”  ....  “No  other  state,”  he  said 
in  the  same  letter,  “  gives  me  more  scope  to  surrender  myself  to  my 
tastes.  A  retired,  free,  and  useful  life,  independent  of  the  wishes  and 
caprices  of  another — in  a  word,  a  life  of  work  and  study— such  for  a 
long  time  has  been  my  aim  and  my  desire.” 

At  a  later  date,  when  he  admitted  that  the  only  deity  he  could 
conceive  w'as  the  intelligence  of  man  as  exhibited  in  ‘‘  philosophy, 
theology,  science,  literature,  Arc,”  he  was  still  able  to  write  to 
an  acquaintance  :  — 

“Yes,  my  friend,  I  still  believe,  I  pray;  I  say  the  Our  Father  with 
delight;  I  love  very  much  to  go  into  church:  the  pure,  simple  artless 
piety  touches  me  deeply  in  my  lucid  moments,  when  I  savour  the 
odour  of  God.  I  even  have  attacks  of  devotion,  and  I  think  I  shall 
always  have  them  :  for  piety  has  a  value,  be  it  only  a  psychological  one. 
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....  Do  you  know  there  are  moments  when  I  have  been  upon  the  point 
of  a  complete  reaction,  when  I  have  deliberated  if  I  should  not  be  more 
agreeable  to  God  in  cutting  short  the  thread  of  my  examination.” 


The  alternative  was  very  clearly  presented  to  him.  It  was  to 
silence  his  reason  absolutely,  study  no  more,  criticise  no  more, 
and  become  a  resolute  mystic.  Of  course,  this  might  have  been 
the  aspiration  of  a  deeply  religious  soul ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  entirely  unconnected  with  a  passage  that  follows  afterwards  :  — 

“And  what  shall  I  do  in  practical  life?  It  is  with  indescribable  dismay 
that  I  see  the  end  of  the  holidays  approach,  when  I  must  translate  the 
most  undecided  state  of  mind  into  the  most  decided  action.  All  this 
anxiety  wearies  and  distracts  me.  And  then  I  feel  so  clearly  that  I 
understand  nothing  about  these  things,  and  that  I  shall  only  make  stupid 
blunders  and  have  to  endure  derision  and  rebuffs.  I  was  not  born  a 
trickster  by  trade.  I  shall  be  laughed  at  for  my  simpleness  and  taken 
for  a  fool.” 

In  spite  of  these  fine  and  ingenious  phrases,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Eenan  was  loath  to  give  up  the  idea  of  becoming 
the  priest  of  a  religion  he  disbelieved  in,  simply  through  an  aversion 
from  entering  the  arena  of  the  wwld,  where  the  immortal  garland 
in  every  career  “is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.” 
He  hesitated  for  three  years.  From  an  expression  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister  one  gathers  that  he  never  communicated  his  doubts  in 
all  their  force  to  the  director  of  his  conscience.  He,  good  man, 
thinking  that  it  was  only,  as  Renan  said,  a  temptation  against 
faith,  urged  him  to  disregard  such  slight  trials  from  which  few 
persons  escaped,  and  to  assure  his  mind  by  taking  the  first  orders 
in  the  priesthood.  Renan,  for  some  time,  shrank  back;  but  at 
last  his  conscience,  by  a  singular  manoeuvre,  permitted  him  to 
take  the  vows,  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a  promise  to  consecrate 
his  life  to  God.  He  pronounced  the  words  with  a  meaning 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  a  more  single-minded  man 
might  have  employed  them.  By  the  wwd  “  God  ”  he  understood 
the  word  “  truth,”  so  that  in  taking  holy  orders  he  did  no  more, 
in  his  own  eyes,  than  choose  a  life  of  study  and  reflection.  In 
fact,  with  the  strange  significance  that  he  gave  to  a  word  that 
had  hitherto  been  fairly  w'ell  defined,  the  ceremony  appeared  to 
him  to  be  one  which  every  philosopher  should  impose  upon  his 
disciples.  Here,  w’e  see,  in  the  making,  the  master  sophist  of 
his  age. 

As  M.  Berthelot  suggests,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  if  Henriette  Renan  had  not  helped  her  brother,  his  con¬ 
science  would  not  have  prevailed  against  his  ecclesiastical  sur¬ 
roundings,  against  his  inclination  for  a  quiet  and  easy  life  of 
study,  against  his  desire  not  to  disappoint  his  uncle  and  mother. 
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His  anxiety  not  to  upset  his  mother  was,  at  least,  sincere  ;  and  he 
even  practised  a  little  subterfuge  so  that  she  might  only  gradually 
learn  that  he  had  at  last  quitted  St.  Sulpice  and  entered  upon  a 
worldly  career.  Mme.  Eenan,  however,  was  informed  of  her 
son’s  movements,  and  her  grief  and  dismay  were  terrible.  “I 
have  almost  stabbed  my  mother!  ”  said  Kenan.  His  sister  be¬ 
came  peacemaker. 

“  My  dear  mother,”  she  wrote,  “  we  love  one  another  as  one  rarely  loves  1 
in  this  sad  world ;  do  not  let  us  do  harm  to  one  another ;  write  to  Ernest 
that  you  will  be  happy,  provided  he  is  that  which  he  cannot  cease  to  be, 
a  good  and  loving  son,  an  honest  and  conscientious  man ;  and  you  will 
do  him  an  inexpressible,  an  infinite  amount  of  good.” 

His  mother  was  reconciled ;  but  it  may  be  that  she  was  not  so 
mistaken,  as  she  came  to  fancy  she  had  been,  in  thinking  that 
with  her  son’s  creed  the  moral  base  of  his  being  had  been  des¬ 
troyed. 

For  a  considerable  time,  however,  this  was  not  evident. 

M.  Berthelot,  and  afterwards  Henriette  Renan,  came  into  his 
life,  and  produced  in  him  such  profound  modifications  that  his 
owm  individuality,  enriched  by  their  influence  and  by  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  forces  of  the  age,  asserted  itself  somewhat  slowly. 
The  famous  man  of  science,  whom  Renan  encountered  almost 
immediately  he  left  St.  Sulpice,  may  be  said  to  be  part  author 
of  some  of  his  works.  Four  years  younger  than  Renan,  M. 
Berthelot  was  in  character  and  convictions  stronger  and  more 
settled,  and  in  range  and  activity  of  imagination  more  daring. 
Deficient,  however,  in  philosophy  and  critical  restraint,  he  was 
studying  the  positive  sciences  wdth  that  Baconian  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  human  reason  to  master  all  the  problems  of  the 
universe  which  is  one  of  the  distempers  of  learning,  and  which,  if 
left  to  itself,  affects  the  mind  with  incurable  materialism.  Eenan 
the  metaphysician  and  sceptic  was  already  a  fine  Orientalist. 
But  his  notions  in  philosophy  and  philology  were  insufficient  to 
provide  him  with  some  central  conviction  that  should  fill  the 
place  that  had  been  occupied  by  his  religious  belief ;  and  the 
main  result  of  his  intercourse  with  M.  Berthelot,  who  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  ascertained 
knowledge ,  was  that  he  accepted  ‘  ‘  science  ”  in  a  somewhat 
vague  sense  as  the  religion  of  his  life.  He  took,  in  fact,  a  re¬ 
markable  dose  of  materialism  to  cure  a  remarkable  state  of 
scepticism. 

“  Who  has  not  felt  in  certain  moments  of  serenity,”  he  observed  about 
this  time,  “that  the  doubts  that  one  raises  against  human  morality  are 
only  fashions  of  exasperating  oneself,  of  seeking  beyond  reason  what  is 
within  reason,  and  of  placing  oneself  in  a  false  hypothesis  for  the  pleasure 
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of  torturing  oneself.  .  .  .  Extreme  reflexion  thus  leads  to  a  kind  of 
satiety  and  light  scepticism,  from  which  humanity  would  perish  if  it 
were  imbued  therewith.  Of  all  frames  of  mind,  it  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  irremediable.  .  .  One  is  never  cured  of  refining  on  one’s 
thoughts.” 

Renan,  however,  was — for  a  little  while.  M.  Berthelot  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  making  him  almost  as  superstitious  a  fanatic 
of  science  as  he  himself  then  was,  but  in  converting  him,  in 
spite  of  the  effect  of  an  ecclesiastical  training  and  in  spite  of  the 
disdain  of  the  unpractised  scholar  for  the  work  and  opinions  of 
the  common  people,  from  a  love  of  absolutism  to  a  faith  in  the 
democratic  form  of  society  arising  out  of  the  French  Eevolution. 
Renan,  however,  was  never  greatly  influenced  by  abstract  reason¬ 
ings  ;  a  particular  event  that  he  had  witnessed  became  for  him  a 
general  law.  He  grew  very  despondent  after  the  failure  of 
the  Eevolution  of  1848.  He  relinquished  his  socialistic  dream  of 
a  day  when  there  would  be  no  great  men  because  all  men  would 
be  great;  when  humanity,  an  army  of  finely  trained  intelligences, 
would  march  to  the  discovery  of  the  secrets  of  things.  An  ex¬ 
travagant  enthusiasm  was  succe'uled  by  as  extravagant  a  reaction, 
and  this  reaction  formed  the  bi  e  of  Kenan’s  mature  judgments. 
Some  men  had  conceived  the  world  as  a  place  in  which  souls 
were  formed  and  tried,  where  the  misery  and  the  harshness 
of  life  w'ere  but  the  occasion  for  acts  of  sacrifice,  charity, 
self-control,  and  other  deeds  of  which  the  lowly  of  mind  are 
often  as  capable  as  the  highest.  Renan  was  only  able  to  conceive, 
as  the  divine  end  of  the  universe,  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculty.  He  had  said  that  if  he  could  not  believe  that 
humanity  was  called  to  this  end,  he  would  become  an  Epicurean 
were  he  able  to  do  so,  if  not,  he  would  kill  himself. 

Suicide  perhaps  required  more  decision  than  he  possessed ;  he 
gradually  adopted  the  alternative.  This  constituted  the  second 
crisis  in  his  life.  The  change  of  mind  is  indicated  in  his  letters 
to  M.  Berthelot  towards  the  end  of  1849,  when  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  proposed  to  send  him  to  Italy. 

“I  imagine,”  he  wrote,  “that  beneath  that  sky,  which  is  said  to  reveal 
so  many  things,  I  shall  experience  more  complete  sensations,  and  that 
it  will  mark  an  epoch  in  my  msthetic  and  physical  life.” 

It  did. 

“My  dear  friend,”  he  said  in  his  first  letter  from  Italy,  “he  who  would 
dwell  in  these  places,  renouncing  action,  thought,  and  criticism,  opening 
iis  soul  to  the  sweet  impressions  of  things,  would  he  not  lead  a  noble 
life,  and  ought  he  not  to  be  counted  among  those  who  adored  in  the 
spirit?  ...  I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  the  feelings  I  experience 
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are  founded  upon  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  reality,  and  this  troubles 
me  but  little.  This,  I  say,  troubles  me  but  little,  because  sentiment  itself 
has  its  value  independently  of  the  object  that  causes  it.” 

Eenan,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  formed  himself.  Circumstances 
had  made  him  a  philologian,  a  metaphysician,  a  militant 
rationalist;  nature,  first  of  all,  had  made  him  a  poet.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  of  the  opinion  of  Ampere,  who  declared  that  the 
world  had  been  created  as  an  occasion  for  us  to  think  :  he  now 
saw  that  it  was  also  an  occasion  for  us  to  feel  the  power  of  beauty. 
Even  science  lost  its  dominion  over  his  spirit. 

“  I  never  think  of  special  studies  without  arriving,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  at  a  state  of  painful  and  scarcely  philosophical  irritation,  then 
by  a  complete  change  of  mind  that  takes  place  with  rare  uniformity,  I 
plunge  again  into  the  pacific  sea  of  illusion.” 

That  is  to  say,  he  gave  himself  up  to  day  dreaming  and  to 
“  poetic  imagination,”  which,  he  said,  ‘‘  prevents  despair  from 
ever  being  extreme.”  This  is  henceforth  his  attitude  in  life, 
thorough-going  scepticism  tempered  by  reverie. 

But  the  alteration  in  his  ideas  that  made  him  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forces  in  nineteenth  century  thought  consisted  in  the  new 
feelings  with  which  he  came  to  regard  Christianity  during  his  ; 
sojourn  in  Italy.  Had  Henan  attacked  his  former  creed  in  the 
harsh  and  uncompromising  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  wrote 
his  first  work,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  he  w'ould  have  made  no  , 
deep  impression  on  the  general  public.  During  his  Italian  travels  > 
he  became  more  sympathetic.  He  had  only  spent  one  day  in  I 
Home  when  he  wrote  to  M.  Berthelot  :  ! 

“  Would  you  believe  it,  I  am  quite  changed  .  .  .  You  know  that  religious 
impressions  are  very  powerful  with  me,  and  that  in  consequence  of  my 
education  they  are  mingled  in  an  indefinable  proportion  with  the  moot 
mysterious  elements  of  my  nature.  These  impressions  have  here  revived 
with  a  force  I  cannot  describe.  .  .  The  Madonnas  have  convinced  me;  I 
have  found  in  the  faith  of  the  race  ...  an  incomparable  height,  poetry, 
and  ideality.” 

When  M.  Berthelot  complained  of  suffering  from  melancholy  j 
and  want  of  ardour  in  study ,  Henan  replied  : 

“  Perhaps  you  condemn  yourself  to  too  great  an  abstinence  from  sesthetic 
enjoyment  ....  If  you  were  a  Christian  the  aesthetic  part  of  Christianity 
keenly  appreciated  would  amply  suffice  to  satisfy  your  wants.  Because  in  | 
reality  this  is  all  that  religion  is,  the  ideal  part  in  human  life.” 

S 

He  perhaps  explained  his  position  more  clearly  in  his  previous  }j 
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letters,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Italian  people  surrendered 
themselves  fully  to  religion  in  order  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  the 
ideal  “for  beautiful  reverie,”  and  to  live  in  the  imagination  by 
feeling  and  aesthetic  delight  as  artists  and  poets.  Although  this 
ultra-Hegelian  conception  may  not  appear  to  show  much  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  religious  instincts,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  a  critic  with  erudition  and 
literary  talent  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  deliciousness  and 
sensible  consolations  of  Eoman  Catholicism  was  a  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  Church. 

Chateaubriand  is  usually  credited  w'ith  having  rehabilitated 
Christianity  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  “  neo-catholicism  ”  introduced  by  him  was  based,  not  on  the 
Christian  spirit  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  but  on  the  senti¬ 
mental  charm  with  which  the  old  faith  had  been  invested  by 
the  Jesuits.  He  showed  what  attraction  the  Church  had  for 
a  man  of  his  nature,  a  man  lacking  in  morality  and  manliness, 
but  possessed  of  a  remarkable  imaginative  power  of  mind  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  exercise  an  immense  influence  over  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  In  a  style  of  surprising  brilliance  and  harmony,  he 
|)ointed  out  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  ancient  creed,  the  splendour 
of  its  rites,  the  charm  of  its  mysteries,  its  tender  associations,  its 
services  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and,  in  short,  all  its 
esthetic  allurements.  After  the  reign  of  the  Goddess  of  Eeason, 
even  those  men  of  wit  and  those  women  of  gaiety  who  used  to 
consider  that  impiety  was  an  indiscretion,  began  to  think  that  it 
was  something  far  worse — a  nuisance.  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme 
was  therefore  a  great  success.  Chateaubriand  had  produced 
a  showy  and  ofiflcial  creed  w^hich,  in  the  demands  w’hich  it  made 
upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  was  exactly  suited 
to  the  tastes  of  the  world  of  talent,  rank  and  wealth  in  France. 
Renan  undid  the  work  of  Chateaubriand.  The  author  of  Le 
Genie  du  Christianisme  had  been  the  most  unbelieving  of  be¬ 
lievers  :  the  author  of  La  Vie  de  Jesus  was  the  most  believing  of 
unbelievers  :  a  distinction  almost  without  a  difference.  Eenan 
liscredited  neo-catholicism  by  a  method  similar  to  that  by  which 
Chateaubriand  had  established  it.  In  spite  of  his  poetical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  in  spite  of  the  beautifully  musical  diction, 
Ae  graceful  imagery  and  the  hues  of  imagination  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  portraying  a  human  figure  in  place  of  the  Divine 
Founder,  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  thereby  undermine  the 
iaith  in  God  of  any  one  man  whose  convictions  were  based  upon 
iiis  conscience  and  moral  nature.  What  is  indubitable  is  that  his 
"jy  “  Ecce  Homo!  ”  attracted  many  persons  for  whom  “  Ecce 
heus!  ”  had  been  a  phrase  with  no  profound  ethical  associations. 
VOL.  LXXVIII.  N.S.  N  N 
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“Your  name,”  M.  Berthelot  wrote  to  him,  “is  about  to  occupy  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  .  .  You  are  not  in  an  affair  of  pure  science,  but 
like  Voltaire,  in  a  combat.”  i 

And  this  is  Eenan’s  position.  He  originated  no  special  theory 
or  system  in  religious  history ;  he  created  a  new  frame  of  mind 
among  the  public.  Define  it  as  you  wdll,  as  sentimental  infidelity,  | 
as  piety  without  faith,  Renan  rehabilitated  in  France,  in  a  more 
liberal,  poetic,  and  insidious  form,  the  spirit  of  rationalism. 

Renan,  as  a  w’riter,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  Chateau¬ 
briand.  A  brilliant  and  a  suggestive  critic  in  the  matter  of 
thought,  an  agreeable  guide  in  the  matter  of  beauty,  he  never 
had  the  least  perception  of  the  moral  law'.  He  has  written  some 
admirable  studies  of  men  of  saintly  character,  but  he  wrote  of 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  psychologist.  M. 
Berthelot  said  to  him,  by  way  of  complaint  from  a  man  of  science 
to  a  man  of  sentiment  :  “  You  have  too  refined  a  hatred  of  the 
useful.”  And,  in  fact,  the  trait  that  attracted  him  in  men  of 
the  highest  morality  w'as  the  exquisite  refinement  of  soul  that 
made  them  neglect  the  vulgar  interests  of  life.  He  admired  them 
as  artists  of  incomparable  skill  who  had  chosen  their  life  as  the 
material  of  their  art. 

Mme.  Renan  had  not  been  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  in 
losing  his  faith  her  son  had  lost  also  the  moral  strength  of  his 
being.  Some  nine  years  before  the  Essais  de  Morale  et  de 
Critique  were  published,  he  had  described  his  real  ideas 

I  even  conceive  that  in  future  the  word^  “  morality  ”  will  become  im¬ 
proper,  and  will  be  replaced  by  another.  For  my  particular  usage  I  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it,  in  preference,  the  word  “  aesthetics.” 

While,  however,  his  sister’s  influence  predominated,  the  tone  of 
his  writings  was  charming ;  and  although  he  was  really  speaking 
of  morality  as  a  man  of  fine  intelligence  but  no  musical  taste 
might  speak  of  music,  he  employed  such  art  and  grace  in  his 
statements  that  few  persons  perceived  on  what  foundation  they 
rested.  Henriette  Renan  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  collaborator 
in  most  of  his  works  up  to  La  Vie  de  Jesus ;  and  during  her  life 
he  sacrificed  for  her  the  tone  of  irony  that  he  mingled  with  better 
things,  receiving,  in  return,  perhaps  unconsciously,  firm  but 
gentle  reinforcement  in  that  part  of  his  nature  that  w'as  weakest. 

U  nhappily ,  as  he  entered  more  frequently  the  world  of  fashion, 
literature,  and  art,  his  sceptical  bent  was  excited  by  the  support 
that  it  found  only  too  readily  in  the  general  opinion  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  literary  men  of  his  acquaintance,  especially, 
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were  not  distinguished  by  any  moral  seriousness.  Sainte-Beuve 
seems  to  have  exerted  much  influence  upon  him.  Discreet 
enough  in  his  writings,  the  great  critic  when  in  congenial 
company  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  thorough 
Pyrrhonists  of  modern  times,  save  in  one  particular  that  is 
characteristic  if  not  of  his  race  at  least  of  his  age.  “It  is  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  said  one  evening,  “  to  have  made  the  round  of  every- 
»ohing  and  to  believe  in  nothing ;  there  is  no  reality  but  woman.” 
Renan  had  long  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  after  the  Franco- 
German  War  and  the  Commune  he  began  to  state  his  views 
with  little  reserve.  He  explained  to  an  audience  that  had  been 
first  attracted  to  him  by  his  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
living  an  honourable  life.  In  all  probability  there  was  neither  a 
deity  nor  a  future  existence,  and  he  considered  that  he  had  been 
the  dupe  of  his  instincts  (of  righteousness),  and  that  the  libertine 
and  the  scoundrel  were  getting  the  best  of  the  bargains  in  life. 
One  can  trace  the  development  of  this  curious  frame  of  mind 
from  La  Vie  de  Jesus,  where  the  moral  sense  is  replaced  by 
graceful  sentimentality,  to  Marc  Aurele,  where  it  is  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  “  beauty  is  worth  as  much  as  virtue,”  and 
that  the  defect  of  Christianity  is  “  that  it  is  too  uniquely  moral.” 
These  assertions  are,  however,  mild  platitudes  in  comparison  with 
some  of  those  made  in  the  series  of  philosophical  dialogues  and 
dramas  in  which — by  way  of  relaxation — Eenan  attempted  to 
subvert  all  the  principles  of  social  and  personal  ethics,  by  a  kind 
of  sophistry  as  profoundly  pessimistic  in  intention  as  it  wms 
light  and  irresponsible  in  manner.  The  last  of  the  plays, 
L’Abbessc  de  Jouarre,  founded  on  the  thesis  that  if  men  learnt 
that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  in  two  or  three  days  they  would 
spend  this  time  in  a  delirium  of  sensuality,  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  complete  evolution  of  certain  ideas  which  had  always  been 
entertained  by  the  author  of  Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique. 

With  regard  to  these  later  works  there  is,  I  think,  another  ques¬ 
tion  besides  that  of  their  effect  on  Eenan’s  reputation.  After  the 
War  and  the  Commune,  he  sometimes  wrote  to  M.  Berthelot  as 
though  he  despaired  of  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  had 
relinquished  all  thought  of  reform,  in  order  to  amuse  himself 
in  his  old  age  with  mental  rioting.  For  instance,  he  said  in  a 
letter  of  July  2nd,  1880  :  — 

All  that  we  have  loved,  all  that  to  which  we  have  devoted  our  lives, 
seem  to  me  to  be  menaced.  But  we  are  old.  The  exact  measure  of  life 
has  been  granted  us.  We  have  had  our  five  acts.  We  should  be  unjust  if 
we  protested  too  much.  It  is  not  a  bad  condition,  nor  one  without  de 
light,  to  act  as  a  moriturus. 
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“  Carpe  diem  ”  he  had  written  just  after  the  great  national 
disaster,  “  carpe  diem,  as  times  go,  is  a  wise  saying.” 

There  are  other  passages  in  his  letters  much  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  this  general  impression  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  in¬ 
consistent  with  certain  statements  in  the  works  that  he  wrote 
after  1871.  Now,  if  this  change  of  tone  was  due  to  a  settled  con¬ 
viction  that  the  condition  of  France  w’as  past  praying  for,  the 
attitude  that  Renan  took  up,  though  not  a  very  becoming  one, 
would  deserve  attention.  It  would  constitute  a  confession  from 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  Frenchmen,  that  he  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  decadence  of  his  country,  that  he 
not  only  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  it,  but  tried  to  forget  himself 
by  joining  in  it  by  way  of  amusement ;  his  Philosophical  Dialogues 
and  Dramas  forming  in  intention  as  well  as  in  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  the  sequel  to  his  fruitless  essay  on  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Reform. 

One  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  his  attitude  related 
more  to  a  purely  personal  feeling  with  regard  to  life  in  general, 
than  to  any  settled  conviction  wdth  regard  to  national  degenera¬ 
tion.  And  besides,  one  must  not  criticise  too  rigorously  any  of 
Renan’s  ideas.  The  thoughts  expressed  in  his  writings  waver 
like  the  play  of  iridescent  colours  on  the  face  of  the  summer  sea. 
Indecisive  by  nature,  he  made  this  indecision  an  artistic  quality, 
stating  an  opinion,  modifying  it,  contradicting  it,  and  reasserting 
it,  until  it  became  too  vague  for  definition.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
hesitation  he  was  not  altogether  insincere.  He  often  felt  what 
he  wrote  at  the  time  he  wrote  it.  In  fact,  his  ideas  were 
prompted  more  by  his  sentiments  than  by  any  chain  of  thought; 
only,  as  in  the  case  of  many  persons  of  extreme  sensibility,  his 
moods  altered  on  the  slightest  provocation.  His  w’orks  are  better 
appreciated  as  the  expression  of  a  temperament  than  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  mind  of  great  force.  He  certainly  acquired  an 
abundance  of  ideas ;  but  for  him  they  were  not  so  much  ideas  as 
opinions.  He  did  not  treat  them  as  propositions  that  w’ere  in¬ 
tended  to  be  put  into  practice.  Renan,  in  his  later  wTitings, 
impresses  one  by  the  fantastic  skill  wdth  which  he  handled  his 
intelligence.  He  had  no  design  of  convincing  his  readers  of  the 
truth  and  justness  of  his  views;  he  merely  washed  to  display  the 
astonishing  flexibility  and  alertness  of  his  mind,  and  also,  in  a 
way,  to  exercise  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  by  showing  hov 
many  different  ideas,  all  partly  true  and  w’onderfully  contra¬ 
dictory,  might  be  formed  on  any  given  subject.  And  it  maybe 
said  that  he  found  it  so  entertaining  an  intellectual  pastime  to 
raise  hypothetical  objections  to  his  owm  judgments,  and  to  admit 
these  objections  by  w'ay  of  qualification,  that  finally  his  critical 
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faculty  lost  much  of  its  discerning  power.  His  name  might, 
indeed,  be  used  to  illuminate  a  current  discussion  between  certain 
metaphysicians  at  Oxford.  For  what  he  did  w’as  to  carry  into 
practice  the  fallacies  of  those  intellectualists  who  try  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  power  of  speculation  from  the  control  of  will  and  purpose. 

A  master  spirit  of  his  age,  his  work  has  been  mainly  one  of 
destructive  criticism  veiled  by  poetic  reverie.  He  was  also 
an  educator  of  intelligences ;  but  he  seems  to  have  given  to  the 
minds  of  those  men  whom  he  attracted  edge  rather  than  direc¬ 
tion,  when  direction  w'as  w^hat  they  most  imperatively  needed. 

Edward  Wright. 
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Some  of  those  who  recently  assembled  in  Athens  as  members  of 
the  first  Congress  of  Archaeology  could  not  help  detecting  a  small 
dark  cloud  rise  on  that  limpid  sky  of  azure  blue  and  rapidly 
thicken ;  nor  were  they  slow  to  read  its  ominous  import  in  the 
apparent  unconcern  and  the  smiles  with  which  the  light-hearted 
but  shrewd  Athenians  extended  lavish  hospitality  to  their  honoured 
guests.  Both  their  innate  courtesy  and  their  national  amour- 
propre  impelled  them  to  suppress,  for  the  time  being,  their  inmost 
misgivings.  But  such  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  their  sorrowful 
apprehensions  were  poured  forth  when  sympathy  was  manifested 
and  confidence  inspired.  The  present  situation  in  Crete  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  Athens  as  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  cause 
of  Hellenism  in  general.  ■ 

Yet  recent  events  have  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  I 
acquainted  with  the  internal  condition  of  that  unfortunate  island  I 
since  its  administration  was  entrusted  to  the  second  son  of  King 
George.  If  the  general  public  have  been  suddenly  startled  out  of  : 
the  optimism  which  prevailed  until  recently  in  the  West,  the 
reason  must  be  sought  in  the  information  supplied  hitherto  by 
a  certain  class  of  foreign  correspondents  in  Crete  and  in  Athens. 

It  is  thus  that  the  accounts  of  the  attitude  of  King  George  and 
his  sons  during  that  deplorable  Grmco-Turkish  war  were  calcu¬ 
lated,  not  only  to  gloss  over  acts  of  the  most  scandalous  and  dis¬ 
creditable  nature,  but  to  represent  the  Royal  Family  of  Greece 
as  the  victims  of  an  ungovernable  and  cowardly  rabble.  And 
such,  unfortunately,  and  in  spite  of  the  incorruptible  journalism 
of  this  country,  is  still  the  notion  which  obtains  wuth  the  mass 
of  the  public,  in  respect  to  that  war.  With  the  exception  of  those 
few,  who  usually  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  and  who, 
bearing  in  mind  certain  extraordinary  events,  too  glaring  to  be 
suppressed,  and  too  significant  to  be  ignored,  have  all  along 
doubted  the  legend  so  sedulously  propagated — with  the  exception 
of  those  few  who  can  discriminate,  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
men  know,  by  reason  of  a  privileged  position  and  of  a  wude  experi¬ 
ence  in  international  politics,  what  really  took  place. 

It  was  necessary  to  preface  this  short  retrospect,  since  the 
present  Cretan  difficulty  is,  in  the  main,  the  unavoidable  outcome 
of  those  dark  events.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  Graeco-Turkish  war  was  the  dispatch  to  Cretan 
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waters  of  the  Greek  torpedo  flotilla  under  Prince  George.  The 
order  to  proceed  there  was  admittedly  the  personal  act  of  King 
George.  Some  years  previously  he  had  placed  his  son  at  the  head 
of  that  section  of  the  Greek  Navy,  and  the  Greeks,  impressed  by 
the  dashing  appearance  of  the  young  man,  were  steadily  encour¬ 
aged  to  repose  implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  and  determination 
to  do  or  die.  When  the  future  High  Commissioner  of  Crete 
was  privileged  to  accompany  Nicolas  II.  on  his  tour  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  then  Tsarevitch  was  made 
by  a  Japanese  fanatic,  Athens  was  for  several  days  kept  astir 
with  telegrams  and  Court  bulletins  announcing  that  the  Greek 
Prince  had  saved  the  life  of  his  Imperial  cousin,  by  felling  the 
would-be  assassin  with  his  walking-stick.  But  that  legend  has 
since  been  exploded.  We  now  know,  on  the  unimpeachable 
authority  of  the  wife  of  the  then  British  Minister  at  Tokio,^  that 
it  was  the  two  Japanese  jinrikisha  carriers  of  the  Tsarevitch  who, 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives ,  overpowered  their  mad  countryman  ; 
whereas  Prince  George  came  up  only  in  time  to  belabour  him  with 
his  walking-stick  while  he  lay  prostrate. 

The  Japan  legend,  however,  and  other  tales  to  a  similar  effect, 
served  their  purpose.  So  that  the  send-off  from  the  Piraeus  of 
“the bluff  sailor  Prince  ”  at  the  head  of  the  flotilla,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  assiduously  preparing  for  the  fray,  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  incidents  in  that  ill-omened  war.  On 
the  following  day  an  astounding  family  document  was  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Court  of  Athens  to  the  Greek  newspapers.  It  was 
a  telegram  from  King  George’s  sister,  the  Dow^ager  Empress  of 
Russia,  reprimanding  him  in  no  ambiguous  terms  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Prince  George,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  a  poor  relative,  was 
supposed  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  subsidy  from  the  magnanimous 
Tsar,  and,  therefore,  was  expected  to  take  no  step  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Imperial  cousin  and  paymaster.  The  real  purpose, 
however,  of  the  communique  was  patent  to  those  acquainted  with 
King  George’s  tactics  and  with  the  wire-pulling  practised  through 
his  courtiers.  It  succeeded  with  the  populace,  who  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  patriotic  Prince  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  even 
the  favour  of  the  omnipotent  Tsar  in  his  zeal  to  serve  Greece  and 
liberate  Crete.  The  large  mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  could 
hardly  believe  the  stupefying  fact  which  a  few  days  later  leaked 
out,  that  the  flotilla  had  sailed  forth  leaving  safely  in  the  arsenal 
the  detonators  of  the  torpedoes.  It  had  already  proceeded  some 
miles  out  at  sea,  when  one  of  the  navigating  lieutenants  chanced 
to  notice  their  absence,  and,  in  his  innocence,  reported  the  fact 
and  offered  to  steam  back  with  all  speed  and  procure  the  missing 

(1)  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser:  DiplovialUt's  Wife  in  Japan. 
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detonators.  To  his  astonishment  and  discomfiture  he  was  placed 
by  the  Prince  under  arrest ,  for  interfering  with  matters  which  did 
not  concern  him. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  up  in  detail  the  development  and 
issue  of  that  tragi-comedy.  It  ended  as  Russia  had  decreed.  One 
of  the  conditions  on  which  Russia  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
humiliation  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  ruin  of  the  prospects  of 
the  Greeks,  was  that  Prince  George  should  be  invested  with  the 
Governorship  of  Crete.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  national  aspira¬ 
tions  do  not  take  precedence  with  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  over 
his  homely  solicitude  to  secure  comfortable  stalls  for  his  children. 
And  since  he  saw  nothing  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereign  in  stipulating  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
that  he  should  be  subsidised  by  three  foreign  Powers,^  he  sees  no 
discredit,  and  feels  no  remorse,  in  subordinating  the  secular  hopes 
of  an  ancient  and  high-spirited  race  to  the  sordid  interests  of  a 
mushroom  dynasty. 

The  long-drawn  farce  of  feigned  hesitations  and  pre-arranged 
failures,  whereby  Russian  diplomacy  pretended  to  have  finally  hit 
upon  the  discovery  of  Prince  George  as  a  suitable  Governor  of 
Crete,  wdll  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  The  Tsar’s 
cousin,  who  had  also  played  his  part  admirably,  as  Commodore  of 
the  harmless  torpedo  flotilla,  was  found  prepared  to  occupy  the 
long-promised  post,  wdth  an  entourage  already  appointed.  Those 
who  composed  it  had  all  qualified  for  his  favour,  and  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  King  George.  The  moral  sense  of  the  public  in  Greece, 
however,  had  become  so  benumbed  and  abased  by  the  enormities 
perpetrated  during  the  war,  that  after  a  feeble  spasm  of  outraged 
decency,  it  again  collapsed  into  apathy  when  it  w^as  announced 
that  the  Governor  of  Crete  had  chosen  as  his  first  aide-de-camp  a 
naval  officer  who,  wffien  ordered  to  take  command  of  a  landing- 
party  against  the  Turks,  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  tender  feet.  The  shame  and  sorrow  of  those  tragic 
days  were  then  enlivened  by  a  grain  of  that  salt  which  is  still  to  be 
met  with  occasionally  on  the  arid  soil  of  Attica ;  and  thenceforth 
that  gallant  officer,  who  was  now’  honoured  as  an  aide-de-camp, 
had  become  famous  as  6  a/SpoTrou?  (the  soft-footed).  Softness  in 
some  other  extremity  was  said  to  have  been  the  qualification 
which  decided  the  choice  of  others  of  Prince  George’s  followers, 
all  of  w’hom  were  selected  from  among  those  trusty  few’  that  had 
been  “  in  the  know’  ”  during  the  sham  war,  and  had  conducted 
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(1)  Besides  a  civil  list  of  £40,000,  King  George  receives  £4,000  from  each  of 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  which  £12,000  i»  thi 
sum  annually  paid  by  Greece  to  those  three  Powers  as  guarantors  of  the  loan 
of  1832. 
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operations  accordingly.  Thus  they  had  merited  well  of  their 
Prince,  if  not  of  their  Fatherland,  and  were  now  recompensed 
accordingly.  But  how  this  novel  mode  of  rewarding  cowardice  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  w^as  likely  to  impress  the  hardy  mariners 
and  the  undaunted  mountaineers  of  Crete,  that  was,  apparently, 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  Prince  and  his  father  were  cognisant  of  the  one  absorbing 
thought  of  the  Cretans ;  and  of  it  they  both  took  advantage  to  the 
full.  The  Cretans  had  no  thought  or  mind  for  aught  but  the 
impending  realisation  of  the  hopes  and  longings  for  which  twenty 
generations  had  sighed  and  suffered,  and  soaked  with  their  life-blood 
the  soil  of  the  island.  No  subsidiary  incident,  however  scandalous, 
could  cast  a  cloud  over  their  exaltation  and  joy.  They  wnre  at 
last  to  become  the  subjects  of  a  Prince  born  in  the  Greek  purple, 
baptised  in  the  Greek  Church ,  whose  mother  tongue  wms  their  own , 
and  who  was  supposed  to  have  risked  his  life  in  the  sacred  cause 
I  of  Greece.  They  idolised  the  Greek  Prince  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Hellenic  idea,  and  in  him  they  saw  the  symbol  of  union  with 
the  Mother  Country.  His  reception  in  Crete,  therefore,  was  such 
as  to  have  moved  the  very  stones  to  tears  of  thankfulness  and 
rapture  :  such  as  to  have  forced  from  the  hardest  heart  a  vow  of 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  those 
single-minded  islanders.  That  the  new  Governor  and  his  father 
saw  in  this  unquestioning  and  blind  loyalty  but  a  readier  road  to 
their  own  selfish  ends  gives  the  true  measure  of  their  patriotism. 

Their  first  care  was  to  exact  for  the  High  Commissioner  a 
stipend  of  eight,  instead  of  the  six,  thousand  pounds  fixed  by  the 
Powers.  This  sum,  amounting  as  it  did  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
entire  annual  revenue,  was  already  a  heavy  burden  on  an  im¬ 
poverished  island,  utterly  ruined  by  repeated  revolts  and  devasta¬ 
tions.  To  have,  in  these  circumstances,  demanded  a  material  in¬ 
crease  for  a  princeling  untried  in  government,  and  unencumbered 
by  family  obligations,  was  a  heartless  act  of  spoliation,  having  no 
other  motive  but  avarice,  and  no  justification  but  the  abject  con¬ 
fidence  and  dependence  of  the  unfortunate  Cretans.  Their 
confidence  and  loyalty  were,  in  fact,  boundless.  The  alacrity  and 
spontaneity  with  which  the  whole  male  population — aye,  some 
Cretan  Amazons,  too — gave  up  the  arms  that  had  been  bequeathed 
for  generations  from  father  to  son — with  a  curse,  should  they  ever 
be  laid  down  by  hands  other  than  maimed  or  dead — this  voluntary 
disarmament  was  an  act  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  Crete,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  paralleled  in  any  other  country.  The 
spectacle  of  those  sturdy  mountaineers  divesting  themselves 
of  the  arms  with  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  valiantly 
marred  against  the  Turk,  piling  them  up  before  the  feet  of  the 
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Commodore  of  the  torpedoless  flotilla,  was  certainly  one  of  the  |  in 
most  extraordinary  events  in  the  history  of  the  island.  j 

But  the  submissive  devotion  of  the  Cretans  to  the  Prince,  whom  the 
they  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  Messiah,  went  even  further,  cle: 
The  Powers  had  left  it  to  them  to  frame  their  own  internal  admin-  f  ^ 
istration ;  and  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  drafting  the  Organic  1  effe 
Law,  was  inspired  not  only  by  confidence  in  the  Prince,  but  by  a  |  to 
self-restraint  unusual  in  the  Greek  character.  The  Cretans  were  1  adi 
ah  antique  conservative  in  their  institutions ;  and  this  tendency  the 
was  strengthened  by  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  his 
regime  on  the  Greek  mainland.  The  Cretan  Assembly,  therefore.  As 
were  careful  not  to  abuse  their  newly  acquired  freedom,  and  on 
framed  a  very  moderate  law\  The  Prince,  however,  demanded  Grf 
that  it  should  be  revised  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and  the  bee 
Cretans  submitted  to  this  and  to  each  succeeding  condition  which  leg 
he  imposed  upon  them,  and  which  ultimately  placed  in  his  hands  a  !  cou 
pow’er  practically  absolute  and  irresponsible.  He  laid  it  down  Ass 
(Act  29),  that  he  “is  neither  responsible,  nor  subject  to  any  he 
restraint.”  He  placed  such  restrictions  on  free  speech  and  the  |  fun 
newspaper  Press  as  to  render  impossible  the  discussion  of  any  j  flue 
public  matter.  A  deliberative  Assembly  was,  indeed,  allowed  ■  Ho 
to  exist,  but  more  as  a  make-believe  than  as  a  control  on  the  ad-  j  din 
ministration.  It  is  composed  of  seventy-two  members  of  whom  I  “C 
ten  are  nominated  by  the  Prince  himself.  It  is  elected  every  i  it  ^ 
second  year,  and  can  hold  only  one  session  of  two  months’  dura-  i  pie! 
tion ,  on  the  termination  of  which  the  Assembly  is  considered  as  i  owi 
dissolved,  its  members  losing,  ipso  facto,  both  the  title  and  the  |  dov 
privileges  of  deputies.  In  another  article  he  stipulated  that  he  was  I  thn 
free  to  disregard  any  Act  passed  by  the  Assembly  :  since,  should  |  wei 
such  enactment  not  obtain  his  sanction  within  two  months  after  :|  thn 
the  close  of  the  session,  it  became  a  dead  letter.  He  reserved  to  |  clei 
himself  the  appointment  not  only  of  his  Ministers,  but  of  all  I  par 
public  functionaries,  and  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  be  at  |  ad^ 
liberty  to  choose  the  latter  from  among  non-Cretan  Greeks.  |  I 
Despotic  as  these  powers  seemed  to  the  Cretans,  and  fraught  with  |  nhi 
danger,  especially  when  confided  to  inexperienced  hands,  they  disi 
were  conceded  without  demur  to  a  Prince  who,  the  islanders  fondly  |  to  I 
hoped,  would  never  abuse  them.  They  were  less  easily  brought  |  to 
to  consent  to  what  was  the  deprivation  of  a  right  which  both  |  the 
Venetians  and  Turks  had  respected,  bound  up,  as  it  was,  with  the  |  and 
most  ancient  traditions  and  usages  of  the  Cretans.  From  time  tint 
immemorial  they  elected  their  own  municipal  authorities,  and  their  |  stul 
village  communities  were  models  of  local  self-government.  With  ^  the 
regret  and  misgivings  they  now  abandoned  even  this  highly-prized  f  the 
prerogative,  and  acquiesced  to  the  Prince’s  demand  that  he  should  stai 
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in  future  appoint  all  mayors  and  borough  councils.  By  direct 
negotiation  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  he  also  secured 
the  right  of  controlling  the  nomination  of  bishops  and  the  lower 
clergy. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe — indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  that 
effect— that  the  Cretans  would  have  continued  to  submit  meekly 
to  this  truly  Muscovite  form  of  government,  had  it  only  been 
administered  honestly  and  without  afterthought.  Unfortunately, 
the  Prince  was  urged,  by  personal  interests  and  considerations  for 
his  own  future,  to  flatter  his  patron  the  Tsar  by  aping  his  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  said  to  Dr.  Sphakianakis  in  so  many  w^ords, 
on  landing  in  Crete,  that  it  w'as  his  intention  to  act  as  Peter  the 
Great  had  done  in  Russia.  And,  mutatis  mutandis,  Crete  soon 
became  a  sort  of  Southern  Finland.  The  very  name  of  a  popular 
legislature  is  so  hateful  to  Muscovite  notions,  that  the  least  he 
could  do  to  ingratiate  himself  at  St.  Petersburg  was  to  render  the 
Assembly  a  mere  shadow.  Not  content  with  his  ten  nominees, 
he  made  free  and  undisguised  use  of  the  army  of  public 
functionaries,  municipal  councillors,  and  church  dignitaries  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  biennial  elections,  and  in  thus  securing  a  subservient 
House.  Latterly  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  his  personal  pleasure 
directly  felt  during  his  tours  through  the  island.  The  so-called 
"Council  of  Ministers  ”  was  next  gerrymandered.  By  Article  29 
it  was  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  all  Cretans.  But  on  the 
plea  of  economy — which  consideration  was  not  allowed  to  affect  his 
own  salary — he  reduced  their  number  to  three,  and  cut 
down  their  stipend  from  800  to  500  francs  per  month.  Yet  even 
three  honest  and  capable  men — and  there  are  such  men  in  Crete — 
were  found  to  be  inconvenient.  He  therefore  appointed  to  the 
three  highest  posts  in  the  island  obscure  individuals  acting  as  mere 
clerks,  on  whom  the  expression  of  his  displeasure,  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  dismissal  of  their  predecessors,  w'as  intended  to  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  any  attempt  at  initiative  or  independent  opinion. 

It  was  because  of  his  manly  character  and  the  sound  advice 
which  he  presumed  to  offer  to  the  Prince  that  Mr.  Benizelos  was 
dismissed  with  ignominy  and  threat.  Benizelos  attempted  later 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ,  but  the  Prince  demanded  of  him 
to  sign  first  a  written  abjuration  of  his  political  faith.  It  is 
the  practice  of  Prince  George  to  exact  such  grovelling  obeisance, 
and  he  boasts  that  a  large  collection  of  similar  documents  is  des¬ 
tined  to  adorn  his  Memoirs.  Benizelos,  of  course,  refused  to 
stultify  himself  in  this  fashion,  and  the  breach  was  widened  during 
the  recent  outbreak.  On  the  very  day  he  set  foot  on  Cretan  soil 
the  Prince  made  manifest  his  suspicion  and  dislike  of  men  of  that 
stamp.  During  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  his  High  Com- 
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missionership,  the  civil  administration  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  island  were  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sphakianakis ;  and  those 
who  retain  a  recollection  of  the  events  of  1895  and  1896  are  aware 
that  even  Turkophile  correspondents  were  compelled  to  express 
admiration  for  the  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  Spartan  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government.  His 
talents  as  an  administrator,  and  the  remarkable  ability  displayed 
in  his  dispatches  to  the  European  Pow’ers,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  admirals  of  the  combined  fleets.  Indeed,  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  believed  that,  not  Crete  alone,  but 
Greece  herself,  had  at  last  found  in  Dr.  Sphakianakis  a  real  states¬ 
man  of  conservative  views,  incorruptible,  untainted  by  misrule, 
and  free  from  all  unworthy  ambition.  It  was  his  sagacity  no  less 
than  Cretan  valour  which  made  the  island  free  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
handed  over  to  the  inexperienced  Princeling  its  administration  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  resignation.  For  he  had  taken  the 
full  measure  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  character  and  intentions 
at  their  very  first  meeting.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with 
ill-concealed  alacrity,  and  his  services  were  acknowledged  with 
scant  thanks.  And  Dr.  Sphakianakis,  effacing  himself,  sought 
employment  in  a  banking  establishment,  for  he  was  a  poor  man. 

Yet  if  there  was  a  Cretan  to  whom  public  opinion,  both  in 
Greece  and  Crete ,  pointed  as  the  one  man  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  it  was  Sphakianakis.  But  ability,  coupled  with  honesty 
and  self-respect,  is  a  combination  incompatible  with  the  methods 
of  government  adopted  by  Prince  George  in  Crete.  Capacity 
of  a  sort  is  tolerated  only  if  tempered  by  an  accommodat-  ; 
ing  conscience,  and  a  readiness  to  render  questionable  j 
services.  The  Prince  stood  in  need  of  a  right  hand  man  of  this  ' 
description  ;  and  a  candidate  had  already  been  hatched  in  the  Court 
of  Athens.  He  is  the  person  of  whom  much  has  been  heard  of 
late,  and  who  is  usually  referred  to  in  newspapers  as  “  a  Gn-ek 
diplomatist.”  Up  to  the  day  of  his  election  he  had  served  only  as  j 
a  Consular  official.  But  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  the : 
brother  of  a  certain  Athenian  courtier  who,  from  an  obscure 
lieutenant  of  infantry ,  rose  rapidly  in  Royal  favour  by  dint  of  ■ 
unrecorded  services.  He  is  now  a  general  in  the  Greek  Army, 
the  chief  of  King  George’s  ‘‘  Military  Cabinet,”  and  his  trusted 
emissary  when  fresh  party  combinations  are  engineered.  He  has 
already  stood  godfather  to  at  least  three  new  and  novel  Prime 
Ministers,  whom  his  discernment  disinterred  out  of  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  Athens  as  nonentities  fit  to  govern  the  country.  The  con¬ 
fident  hope  that  the  younger  brother  of  such  a  pearl  would  prove 
a  no  less  useful  ornament  to  the  son  of  his  master  was  not  belied 
by  events.  The  two  younger  men  in  Crete  have  succeeded  in 
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criving  to  the  islanders  a  foretaste  of  the  naethods  pursued  by  their 
seniors  on  the  mainland ;  with  the  result  that  lawlessness  is  now 
supreme  in  Crete,  the  present  outbreak  being  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  universal  execration  in  which  Prince  George’s  factotum 
is  held. 

In  the  wake  of  this  person  a  contingent  of  men ,  whose  ‘  ‘  correct 
attitude  ”  during  and  after  the  sham  war  had  established  their 
claim  to  Court  favour,  were  imported  into  Crete.  This  was  done 
with  a  double  purpose  :  first,  pour  encourager  les  autres — those 
left  sitting  on  the  fence  at  Athens;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to 
paralyse  any  attempt  at  honest  government  in  Crete ,  by  confiding 
the  principal  posts  to  “  safe  men”  from  outside.  So  that  at  this 
hour  some  twenty  Athenian  courtiers  hold  half  of  the  more  highly 
paid  posts  in  the  island,  not  counting  a  host  of  minor  placemen, 
also  imported  from  the  mainland.  The  antecedents  of  some  of 
these  persons  can  stand  no  close  scrutiny.  But  they  are  all 
"devoted  men,”  and,  as  such,  they  have  been  allowed  by  the 
economic  Prince  fifty  per  cent,  higher  salaries  than  their  Cretan 
colleagues.  This  largess  to  his  henchmen  and  himself  and  the 
general  maladministration  of  the  island  have  naturally  resulted 
in  a  deplorable  financial  situation.  Public  works  are  entirely 
neglected,  the  country  remains  roadless,  the  harbours  silted,  and 
an  island  rich  in  every  blessing  nature  can  bestow  is  stricken 
with  poverty  and  stagnation. 

The  reported  turbulence  of  the  Cretans  must  therefore  be  set 
down  as  a  myth,  about  as  fantastic  as  the  legends  attached  to 
Minos  and  Ehadamanthus,  when  we  consider  that  for  seven  long 
years  they  have  submitted  to  a  rule  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  inefficient, 
without  so  much  as  a  murmur  being  heard  in  the  West.  In 
Greece  the  coming  storm  was  foreseen,  by  those  more  especially 
who  would  neither  deceive  themselves,  nor  barter  the  most 
precious  interests  of  their  country.  They  knew  even  more  than 
can  be  set  forth  here.  They  knew  that  the  Cretans,  in  common 
with  the  other  Greeks ,  hold  nothing  more  sacred  than  the  purity 
of  family  life.  In  respect  to  this,  the  reader  need  only  be 
reminded  of  a  letter  from  an  apparently  well-informed  correspon¬ 
dent  of  The  Times  (August  31st  last)  in  Crete,  who  suggested, 
as  one  of  the  possible  ways  out  of  the  dilemma  created  by  Prince 
George,  the  election  as  his  successor  of  Prince  Nicolas  of  Greece, 
since  he  ‘‘  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  married.” 
Prince  Nicolas  is,  indeed,  married,  by  the  grace  of  the  Tsar,  to  a 
Russian  Grand  Duchess.  But  for  that  very  reason  the  Cretans 
will  not  hear  of  another,  and  this  time  a  two-fold,  representative 
of  Russian  autocracy  in  their  island.  They  have  already  been 
surfeited  with  sayings  and  doings  such  as  they  formerly  associated 
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with  Asiatic  despotism.  And,  therefore,  although  they  believe  I 
that  their  island  offers  sufficient  opportunities,  both  for  manly  I 
sport  and  for  the  more  absorbing  occupations  which  should  attract  1 
a  seriously -minded  Prince,  their  feelings  are  not  those  of  unalloyed  I 
regret  when  the  High  Commissioner  sets  off  on  his  annual  pere-  I 
grinations  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  true  that  his  prolonged  tours  I 
are  always  undertaken  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  conferring  I 
with  the  Sovereigns  and  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  on  the  1 
future  prospects  of  Crete.  But  the  Cretans  do  not  take  any  i 
interest  in  the  select  circles  of  Paris  patronised  by  the  Prince.  I 
What  they  do  believe  is  that  the  annual  visit  of  the  High  1 
Commissioner  to  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe  would  not  have  i 
been  missed  last  autumn,  no  matter  what  turn  affairs  in  the  i 
island  might  have  taken.  In  fact,  the  Prince  himself  gave  the  I 
measure  of  his  appreciation  of  the  honourable  and  important  task  I 
confided  to  him,  when  he  declared  to  a  French  journalist  that  only  [ 
two  other  men  in  history  were  condemned  to  an  exile  comparable  |  ^ 
to  his  in  Crete  :  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena  and  Dreyfus  in  the  Devil’s  ||  ^ 
Island.  Crete,  of  course,  does  not  pretend  to  offer  the  pleasures  |  ^ 
of  the  Boulevards.  But  to  have  compared  himself,  on  the  one  I  ^ 
hand  to  Napoleon,  and  on  the  other  to  Dreyfus,  and  their  I  ^ 
places  of  deportation  to  the  glorious  island  which  salaries  him  I  ^ 
so  munificently ,  filled  the  Cretans  with  deep  indignation,  mingled  I  ^ 
with  contemptuous  derision.  His  endeavours,  therefore,  to  lend  I  ® 
to  his  last  journey  the  semblance  of  a  patriotic  crusade  proved  I  f 
entirely  abortive ;  and  the  Cretans  had  reason  to  be  confirmed  in  i 
the  suspicions  they  entertained,  that  his  ostensible  pleadings  for  |  ^ 
union  with  Greece  were  not  in  accord  with  his  confidential  com-  |  “ 
munications  to  the  Powers,  and  that  he  was  anything  but  anxious  \  ^ 
to  deprive  himself  of  a  Principality,  or  relinquish  a  comfortable  Si  ® 
income  of  eight  thousand  a  year.  |  ‘ 

In  these  circumstances,  his  administration,  of  which  we  have  |  ^ 
given  but  a  rough  outline,  was  bound  to  culminate  in  a  crisis.  I  ^ 
The  timely  representations  which  were  dutifully  addressed  from  I  ^ 
various  quarters  in  Crete  to  the  Prince  himself,  and  to  his  father  |  ^ 
in  Athens,  received  no  attention ;  indeed,  they  W’ere  brushed  aside  |  ' 
with  signs  of  indignation  and  contempt.  The  incident  which  |  * 
brought  matters  to  a  head  was  that  of  Dr.  Jannaris,  a  Cretan  | 
by  birth ,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Professor  of  Modern  |  ^ 
Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  After  revisiting  his  native  island  he 
repaired  to  Athens  and  submitted  to  Prince  Nicolas  a  |  i 
memorandum  on  the  threatening  state  of  affairs  in  Crete.  On  his  |  j 
return  to  Candia  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  lese-majeste,  | 
founded  upon  the  said  memorandum,  which,  be  it  remembered,  !' 
was  marked  “  private  and  confidential,”  but  which  Prince  Nicolas  | 
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forwarded  to  bis  brother  in  Crete.  Simultaneously  with  Dr. 
Jannaris  a  near  relative  of  his  was  arrested,  old  Melintretos,  one 
of  the  most  honoured  chieftains  of  Crete,  whose  life  is  a  record 
of  the  wars  against  the  Turks.  The  trial,  during  which  every 
form  of  justice  was  violated  and  every  illegality  made  use  of  in 
order  to  secure  a  conviction ,  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
accused  for  a  term  of  two  years.  These  proceedings  and  the 
events  that  ensued  were  reported  faithfully  in  the  Daily  Chronicle 
(May  to  October,  1904),  of  which  journal  Dr.  Jannaris  had  been 
for  some  time  the  correspondent,  and  which  consequently  was 
viciously  attacked  by  certain  Greek  papers  in  the  pay  of  the 
Athenian  Court. ^  But  the  manifest  truthfulness  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  published  caused  great  indignation  in  England.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  at  St.  Andrews,  as  well  as  other  English  men  of  letters, 
signed  a  memorial  urging  that  Dr.  Jannaris  should  be  set  at 
liberty ;  and  in  this  they  were  successful  only  after  questions  had 
been  asked  in  Parliament,  and  a  characteristic  but  abortive 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Athens  to  excuse  Prince 
George’s  methods  by  representing  Dr.  Jannaris  as  a  blackmailer.'^ 
His  health  having  broken  dowm  in  the  miserable  jail  to  which  he 
had  been  confined,  he  was  in  March  last  set  free  at  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  British  Consul,  and  after  signing  one  of  those 
Papal  forms  of  abjuration  of  w^hich  Prince  George  is  making  a 
collection — book  plates,  postage  stamps,  and  other  such  harmless 
pursuits  not  being  in  his  line. 

The  mock-trial  and  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jannaris  made  it  clear 
that  the  course  so  recklessly  pursued  by  the  Prince  would  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  a  catastrophe.  Therefore  some  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  and  influential  islanders  resolved  to  address  to  him  a  formal 
ex{X)stulation.  J.  Papayannis,  President  of  the  Kevolutionary 
.\ssembly  of  1866 ;  I.  Manousoyannis,  the  highly  respected  son 
of  the  great  leader  in  the  war  of  1821 ;  J.  Kalogeris,  one  of  the 
bravest  chiefs  of  the  revolt  of  1895  ;  G.  M.  Foumis,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  chief  of  his  province  during  that  revolt,  and  B. 
Hatzidakis,  President  of  the  directing  committee  at  that  time, 
were  deputed  to  present  a  petition  couched  in  most  deferential 
terms,  but  setting  forth  the  situation  in  language  no  less  un- 

(1)  “Abuse  of  this  paper  by  the  organs  of  the  Greek  Royal  Family  does  not 
iffect  us  in  the  least.” — Daily  Chronicle,  July  18th,  1904 

(2)  “This  foul  libel  has  been  launched  too  late,  and  only  brings  discredit  upon 
its  author.  Professor  Jannaris  was  condemned,  after  a  mock  trial,  for  his 
political  opinions.  Last  month  he  was  o^ered  his  release  if  he  would  disavow 
liese  opinions.  It  is  only  now  we  hear  anything  of  this  blackmailing  allegation, 
which,  if  it  had  had  any  basis,  would  have  been  used  to  some  purpose  at  the  trial. 
Crete  is  well  rid  of  the  petty  tyrant  who  thus  tries  to  take  away  the  character  as 
well  as  the  liberties  of  honest  men.” — Daily  Chronicle,  September  10th,  1904. 
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ambiguous.  It  began  by  reciting  the  fact  that  the  Constitutional 
Charter  voted  by  the  Assembly  was  no  longer  in  force,  its  chief 
provisions  having  ceased  to  be  applied.  Eeferring  to  the  Prince’s 
factotum  and  the  other  imported  favourites,  it  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Ministers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
proving  themselves  obedient  tools  of  certain  individuals  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  legitimate  source  of  government,  but 
nevertheless  centring  in  themselves  all  governmental  power.  . 
Men  have  been  entrusted  with  public  functions,  and  have  been 
honoured  by  special  favour,  whose  past  as  citizens  and  whose 
moral  probity  is  not  irreproachable.”  The  virtual  abolition  of  all 
responsible  government  had  rendered  impossible  any  check  or 
control,  the  more  so  as  the  Press  was  gagged,  and  the  freedom  of 
elections  was  openly  interfered  with.  Other  abuses,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  were  enumerated,  and  this  truly  remarkable  State 
document  concluded  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  ‘  ‘  his  Royal 
Highness  had  both  the  wish  and  the  power  to  avert  ”  the  dangers 
menacing  the  island. 

On  the  deputation  being  received,  the  Prince  addressed  as 
follows  the  chieftain  Papayannis,  a  veteran  covered  with  w’ounds 
and  glory  :  — 

‘‘  Come,  explain  to  me  what  this  petition  is  about.” 

Pap.wannis  :  ‘‘  Your  Highness,  the  petition  says  we  are  not 
going  on  well ;  the  prospect  of  our  country  is  dark  ;  but  Mr.  Foumis 
wall  explain.” 

The  Prince  :  “  Why,  if  you  don’t  know  w'hat  the  petition  is 
about,  why  should  this  demagogue  (pointing  to  Foumis)  mislead 
you — he  who  has  neither  patriotism,  nor  self-respect,  nor  sense?” 

Here  Foumis  observed  that  they  had  not  come  to  be  insulted, 
and  reminded  the  Prince  that  the  Chieftain  Papayannis  had  been 
President  of  the  Cretan  Government  during  the  great  struggle  of 
1866-9. 

The  Prince  :  ‘‘I  w'on’t  hear  anything  from  you.” 

Foumis  :  “  We  have  come  here  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  plain 
truth  ;  but  as  you  do  not  permit  us  to  speak,  and  only  insult  us, 
we  must  go.” 

The  Prince,  after  bidding  them  go,  called  them  back,  saying  he 
meant  only  Foumis  to  go,  and  began  to  read  the  petition.  Coming 
to  the  passage  which  related  to  responsible  government,  he 
addressed  Manousoyannis  in  these  terms  :  ”  And  you,  do  you 
wish  to  have  a  responsible  government?  If  you  had  such  a 
government,  wmuld  you  be  holding  the  appointment  [of  a  Custom 
House  official]  you  now  hold,  and  w’ould  you  be  getting  pay 
without  working  for  it?  It  is  I  who  keep  you  in  that  post. 
However,  you  shall  not  hold  it  any  longer.” 
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Manousoyannis  :  “Neither  your  Highness  nor  your  Govern¬ 
ment  has  given  me  what  I  get  :  my  own  country  has  given  it  to  me 
in  recognition  of  my  personal  services.  I  know  you  will  dismiss 
me,  but  I  do  not  care.  I  have  come  here  to  inform  you  of  what 
is  happening,  and  I  believe  I  have  done  my  duty.” 

After  reading  again  the  Prince  broke  out  :  ‘  ‘  What  do  you  care 
for  Constitution,  Charter,  and  liberties?  I  know  I  violate  the 
Constitution  :  I  do  it  on  purpose.  You  must  bow  your  heads.” 

Foumis  ;  “  Your  Highness  seems  to  wish  to  rule  over  cattle,  and 
not  over  free-born  men.” 

The  Prince  finally  said  :  “  Y"ou  must  know  that  neither  your 
struggles,  nor  your  arms,  nor  the  Graeco-Turkish  war  gave  you  the 
present  regime.  It  is  /,  it  is  I,  who  have  liberated  you  !  It  was 
I,  through  my  personal  relations  wuth  the  Tsar.  Were  it  not  for 
me,  you  would  not  have  been  free  to  this  day.  This  is  why  you 
must  bow  your  heads !  ” 

After  this  allocution — from  which  much  has  been  omitted  that 
could  not  well  be  included  in  these  pages — the  deputation  with¬ 
drew.  Amazement  and  dismay  spread  over  the  island ;  while  in 
Athens,  where  the  incidents  of  the  audience  were  published  in 
detail,  it  was  felt  that  Prince  George  had  practically  signified  his 
abdication.  Of  course,  the  inevitable  dementi  duly  appeared — 
only  to  establish  more  firmly  the  truth  of  a  report  which  required 
no  confirmation  for  those  who  had  the  advantage  to  know  person¬ 
ally  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama.  The  Akropolis  alone  of 
Athenian  papers  showed  what  misdirected  zeal  can  accomplish 
when  it  undertook  to  excuse  the  “incomparable  palaver”  on  the 
ground  that  all  great  minds,  from  Aristophanes  to  Chamfort  and 
Napoleon,  w’ere  addicted  to  forcible  language !  Every  effort  was 
made  to  induce  some,  at  least,  of  the  deputation  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  published  report ;  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
deputation  had  unanimously  drawn  it  up,  and  that  they  had 
signed  a  further,  and  even  more  compromising,  memorandum  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  Prince  now  saw  that  his  position  in  Crete  had  become 
antenable,  unless,  indeed,  some  fresh  coup  de  theatre  were 
engineered.  Consequently,  before  setting  out  on  his  autumnal 
tour,  he  convened  some  leading  Cretans,  and  after  admitting  that 
‘the  present  Cretan  regime  had  failed,”  he  told  them  that  he  had 
irranged  with  his  father  to  visit  the  European  Courts,  and  urge 
a  system  analogous  to  that  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should 
®  applied  to  Crete.  As,  however,  the  Cretans  desired,  not  the 
I'jlongation  of  his  Commissionership  under  this  deceptive  guise, 
ut  union  with  Greece,  he  advised  them  to  hold  meetings  all  over 
oe  island  and  pass  resolutions  to  that  effect,  so  as  to  strengthen 
VOL.  Lxxvm.  N.S.  o  o 
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his  pleading  with  the  Powers.  It  is  true  that  Prince  George  did 
address  to  the  Powers  a  document,  of  what  is  known  as  an 
ostensible  character,  urging  the  union  of  Crete  with  the  mother- 
country.  But  as  the  foreign  policy  of  Greece  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  King  George,  no  one  in  the  kingdom  pretends  to  know 
the  exact  trend  of  the  negotiations  that  took  place — least  of  all 
the  Greek  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  What  everybody  knows 
is  that  the  Bussian  debacle  at  Mukden  has  had  its  effect  upon 
European  politics  everywhere — not  least  in  Crete.  Having 
failed  in  the  pretended  object  of  his  Western  tour.  Prince  George 
found,  on  his  return  to  Crete,  that  since  he  had  appealed  to  the 
Tsar,  with  the  Tsar  he  had  to  go. 

The  entire  island  is  now  in  a  state  of  revolt.  It  w^as  at  first 
supposed  that  the  movement  was  confined  to  some  disaffected  ex¬ 
tremists.  But  the  remarkable  and  statesmanlike  speech  in  which 
Dr.  Sphakianakis  declared  his  sympathy  with  that  movement,  has 
invested  it  with  an  importance  it  is  now  impossible  to  ignore. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Cretans,  with  whom  good 
sense  and  moderation  in  politics  is  an  innate  characteristic,  can 
imagine  that  by  rebellion  and  by  demonstrations  they  will  force 
the  hand  of  the  Powers,  who  are  now  opposed  to  the  Union  of 
Crete  with  Greece,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  they  were  goaded 
into  these  desperate  proceedings  by  the  maladministration  of  the  | 
High  Commissioner,  and  by  the  suspicion  with  which  they  view 
his  foreign  relations.  They  demand  union  with  Greece,  not  only 
as  the  goal  of  their  secular  struggles  and  hopes,  but  as  a  riddance 
from  the  petty  tyranny  of  Prince  George  and  his  irresponsible 
satellites.  The  means  which  they  have  adopted  are  confessedly 
mistaken,  and  may  prove  disastrous  to  those  very  hopes.  This  is 
realised  in  Greece,  where  the  widespread  distrust  of  King  George’s 
foreign  policy  adds  to  the  prevailing  consternation.  The  dangers 
of  the  situation  might  have  been  conjured,  the  more  acute  phase 
of  the  movement  appeased,  had  the  Prince  been  prevailed  upon : 
to  dismiss  his  most  objectionable  factotum,  the  “Greek  diplo¬ 
matist,”  declare  his  resolve  to  administer  honestly  the  organic  j 
law,  and  relinquish  the  superadded  amount  of  his  stipend.  Why  | 
his  father,  who  exercises  a  decisive  influence  over  him,  did  not  1 
insist  on  his  adopting  so  obvious  a  course  is  a  puzzle  only  to  \ 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  considerations  which 
guide  King  George’s  actions.  He  considers  Crete  as  an  appanage 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  entertains  the  hope  that,  on 
that  precedent,  other  Greek  lands  may  in  time  be  apportioned  to : 
his  other  sons.  The  view,  therefore,  of  the  present  perplexing 
situation  which  some  of  the  more  far-sighted  Greeks  take  is 
worth  considering.  They  say  :  — 
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We  know  from  bitter  experience  that  the  only  concern  of  the  Great 
Powers  with  the  affairs  of  the  East  is  how  best  to  settle  their  own  out¬ 
standing  accounts  at  ojir  expense,  apportioning  to  themselves  the  inherit- 
jnce  of  the  Sick  Man.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  England  got  Cyprus, 
\ustro-Hungary,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  France  was  given  a  free  haiul 
in  Tunis,  Italy  registered  her  claim  to  Tripoli,  and  Germany’s  intentions 
on  Asia  Minor  were  foreshadowed.  Since  then,  England  established  her¬ 
self  in  Egypt,  which  country,  along  with  Crete,  had  been  proposed  to 
her  by  the  Tsar  Nicolas,  in  his  famous  interview  with  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour.  He  knew  exactly  what  were  England’s  views  and  projects ; 
for  at  the  close  of  our  War  of  Independence  in  1828  Crete  was  as  free  as 
any  of  the  provinces  which  were  allowed  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Yet  England  insisted  that  Crete  should  be  thrust  back  under  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  whose  enormities  in  the  Morea  had  led  to  the  “  untoward  event  ” 
of  Navarino.  Later,  in  1841,  England  sought  to  establish  a  claim  on 
Crete  by  fostering  a  demand  for  a  British  protectorate;  while  in  1867 
her  policy  offered  a  determined  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  Cretans 
I  to  be  united  to  Greece.  Quite  recently,  in  1897,  England  was  ready  to 
occupy  the  island  on  the  pretext  that  a  couple  of  English  soldiers  were 
murdered  by  Mahommedan  fanatics  in  Candia.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
this  that  induced  the  Powers  finally  to  agree  to  the  provisional  semi¬ 
independence  of  the  island.  When  a  few  weeks  ago  they  agreed  to  record 
their  disinterestedness,  declaring  that  none  of  them  had  intentions  on 
Crete — “  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,”  they  clearly  fore- 
thadowed,  by  this  reservation,  what  may  be  expected.  We  know  full 
well  what  the  “consent  of  the  inhabitants”  means  in  such  cases,  and 
hoff  it  can  be  gerrymandered  by  a  Great  Power.  Unfortunately  for 
Greece  and  Crete,  there  is  also  a  king  who  is  subsidised  by  Great  Powers, 
and  a  prince  who  is  pensioned  by  the  Tsar ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  would  be  averse  to  the  exchange  of  Souda  for  some  family  con¬ 
sideration.  The  objection  of  the  Powers  to  the  union  of  Crete  with 
Greece,  on  the  score  of  possible  complications  in  the  East,  is  too  thin  to 
bear  examination.  W’hen  Greece  protested  against  the  enormous  increase 
of  Bulgaria  by  the  coup  de  vwin  on  Eastern  Roumelia,  including  a 
hundred  thousand  Greek  inhabitants,  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  compensation  or  equilibrium  known  or  necessary  among  minor 
States.  The  concern  of  the  Powers,  therefore,  is  not  in  respect  to  possible 
complications,  but  in  regard  to  contemplated  partitions.  Their  aim  is  to 
keep  delectable  morsels  in  reserve  until  the  moment  arrives  for  the  next 
international  settlement.  W'c  expect  it  on  the  negotiation  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  I,  for  one,  consider  Souda  lost  to  Greece. 
And  he  who  holds  Souda,  dominates  over  Crete  and  Greece.  W’^ith  the 
loss  of  Souda  Greece  will  cease  to  be  an  independent  State. 

So  spoke  one  of  my  Greek  friends,  in  deep  corncst.  .And  it  is 
evident  that  the  Cretan  tragedy — for  tragic  tlie  history  of  the 
Inland  has  been  since  its  subjection  to  the  Venetians— is  not  yet  at 
an  end. 
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Translated  bxj  Helen  Hester  Colvill. 

PART  n. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  crazy  little  carriage  belonging  to  Petrin  il  Gliglo  rattled  along  by 
the  riverside  towards  Viadana.  Regina  was  seated,  not  particularly 
comfortably,  between  her  brother  and  sister  who  had  come  to  meet 
her  at  Casalmaggiore  station.  She  laughed  and  talked,  but  now  and 
then  fell  silent,  absent-minded,  and  sad.  Then  Toscana  and  Gigino, 
being  slightly  in  awe  of  her,  became  also  silent  and  embarrassed. 

The  night  was  hot;  the  sky  opaque  blue  furrowed  by  long  grey 
clouds.  The  big  red  moon,  just  risen  above  the  horizon,  illumined 
the  river  and  the  motionless  woods  with  a  splendour  suggestive  of  far- 
off  fire.  The  immense  silence  was  now  and  then  broken  by  distant 
voices  from  across  the  Po ;  a  sharp  damp  odour  of  grass  flooded  the 
air,  waking  in  Regina  a  train  of  melancholy  associations. 

Now  she  had  arrived,  now  she  was  in  the  place  of  her  nostalgia, 
in  the  dreamed-of  harbour  of  refuge,  it  was  strange  that  her  soul  was 
still  lost  to  her.  Just  as  at  one  time  she  seemed  to  herself  to  have 
brought  only  her  outward  person  to  Rome,  leaving  her  soul  like  a 
wandering  firefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  so  now  it  was  only  ner 
suffering  and  tired  body  which  she  had  brought  back  to  the  riverside. 
Her  soul  had  escaped — flown  back  to  Rome.  What  was  Antonio 
doing  at  this  hour?  Was  he  very  miserable?  Was  he  conscious  of 
his  wife’s  soul  pressing  him  tighter  than  ever  her  arms  had  pressed 
him?  Had  he  written  to  her?  Antonio!  Antonio!  Burning  tears 
filled  her  eyes,  and  she  suddenly  fell  silent,  her  thoughts  wandering 
and  lost  in  a  sorrowful  far-away. 

She  had  already  repented  her  letter,  or  at  least  of  having  written 
it  so  soon.  She  could  have  sent  it  quite  well  from  here !  He  would 
have  felt  it  less — so  she  told  herself,  trying  to  disguise  her  remorse. 

“  And  the  Master?  And  Gabri  and  Gabrie?  ”  she  asked  aloud,  as 
they  passed  Fossa  Caprara,  whose  little  white  church,  flushed  by  the 
moon,  stood  up  clearly  against  the  blackness  of  the  meadow  side 
plane  trees.  At  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  row  of  silver  willows, 
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and  between  them  the  river  glistened  like  antique,  lightly  oxidised 
olass.  The  whole  scene  suggested  a  picture  by  Baratta. 

”  Toscana  and  Gigi  both  broke  into  stifled  laughter. 

“  What’s  the  matter?  ”  queried  Regina. 

The  boy  controlled  himself  but  Toscana  laughed  louder. 

“  What  ever  is  it?  Is  the  Master  going  to  be  married?  ” 

“  Lu  el  vorres,  se,  ma  li  doni  li  nal  veul  mia,  corpu  dla  madosca. 
(He’d  be  willing  enough  but  the  women  won’t  have  him)”  said 
Petrin,  turning  a  little  and  joining  in  the  ”  children’s  ”  talk. 

“  They  w'ant  to  go  to — to  Rome  !  Gabri  and  Gabrie  !  ”  said  Toscana 
at  last,  and  her  brother  burst  out  laughing. 

“  Why  do  they  want  to  go  to  Rome?  ” 

“  Gabri  wants  to  get  a  place  and  to  help  Gabrie  in  her  studies  as 
she  intends  to  be  a  Professor - ’  ’ 

“  Ah!  Ah!  Ah!  ” 

Then  they  laughed,  all  four,  and  Regina  forgot  her  troubles.  The 
boy  and  girl  thought  of  going  to  Rome,  as  they  thought  of  going  to 
Viadana,  without  help  and  without  money !  It  was  amusing. 

“  And  what  does  the  Master  say?  ” 

“He’s  mad!  ”  interrupted  Petrin,  turning  his  face,  which  w^as 
round  and  red  like  the  moon.  “  El  diss,  chi  vaga  magari  a  pe :  i 
dventard  na  gran  roba.  (He  says  let  them  go  if  it’s  even  on  foot ! 
they’ll  turn  out  great!)  ” 

Then  Gigi  mimicked  Gabri,  who  talked  through  his  nose:  — 

“  W'e  could  go  to  Milan,  of  course,  but  there’s  no  university 
here  which  admits  w’omen,  like  the  universities  of  Florence  and 
lome.  Rome  is  the  capital  of  Italy;  we’ll  go  there.  I’ll  be  a 
printer,  and  Gabrie  shall  study.” 

And  Toscana  mimicked  Gabrie: — “  !My  brother  shall  print  all  my 
books.” 

“  My  dear  children,  I  think  you  are  jealous,”  said  Regina. 

“Oh!  ”  they  cried,  cut  to  the  quick,  for  Gigi  did  verily  want  to 
go  to  Rome  for  his  college  course,  and  Toscana,  who  had  a  pretty 
mezzo-soprano  voice,  had  a  plan  of  living  at  her  sister’s  to  learn 
singing. 

Regina  became  thoughtful,  guessing  their  own  and  their  friends’ 
dreams,  and  remembering  her  own  earlier  illusions.  She  vainly 
sought  to  shake  off  the  sadness,  the  remorse,  the  presentiment  of 
evil  which  was  weighing  her  down. 

“And  you,  Pedrin,  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  to  Rome  too? 
Couldn’t  you  bring  Gabri  and  Gabrie  in  this  chaise?  ” 

“I’m  going  to  Paris,”  the  man  answered,  stolidly. 

“To  be  sure !  I  remember  you  thought  of  it  last  year.  You 
said  you  had  enough  money.” 

“  So  I  have  still.  I  can’t  spend  it  here,  and  my  uncle  in  Paris 
keeps  writing  ‘  Come  !  Come  !  ’  ” 

Regina  was  not  listening.  She  w’as  caught  up  in  a  pleasure,  ex¬ 
pected  indeed  which  yet  took  her  by  surprise,  soothing  her  sick  heart 
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as  a  balsam  soothes  a  wound.  For  there,  in  the  hollow  behind  the 
row  of  black  trees  bordering  the  viassoUn  (lane),  was  the  little  white 
house,  a  lamp  shining  from  its  window !  Already  she  heard  the 
scraping  voice  of  the  frogs,  which  croaked  in  the  ditch  beside  the 
lane.  Shadows  of  two  persons  were  spread  across  the  road,  and  a 
soprano  voice  resounded  in  a  prolonged  call,  like  the  shout  of  a 
would-be  passenger  to  the  ferryman  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

“  Regina — a — a - ” 

“  It’s  that  fool  Adamo,”  said  Gigi;  “  he’s  always  calling  you  like 
that.  He  says  you  ought  to  hear  him  in  Rome.  She  shouts,  too,” 
he  added,  pinching  Toscana’s  knee. 

“  And  so  do  you,”  said  Toscana. 

The  voice  rang  out  again,  sent  back  by  the  water,  echoing  to  the 
farther  shore.  Regina  jumped  from  the  carriage,  and  ran  towards 
the  two  dear  shadows.  One  of  them  separated  itself  from  the  other 
and  rushed  madly.  It  was  the  boy,  and  he  fell  upon  Regina  like 
a  thunderbolt,  hugging  her,  squeezing  her  tightly,  even  pretendinf; 
to  roll  her  into  the  river. 

“  Adamo!  Are  you  gone  mad?  ”  she  cried,  resisting  him.  “Do 
you  want  to  break  my  bones?  ” 

Then  Adamo,  whose  great  dark  eyes  were  brilliant  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  remembered  Regina  had  written  something  about  being  ill, 
and  he  too  became  suddenly  shy  of  her. 

“  How  you’ve  grown  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  Why,  you’re  two  inches 
taller  than  I  am !  ” 

”  Ill  weeds  grow  apace,”  said  Gigino.  Then  Adamo,  who  for 
fifteen  was  really  a  giant,  gave  Toscana  a  push  en  pasaant,  and 
sprang  upon  his  brother,  trying  to  roll  him  down  the  bank.  Shouts 
of  laughter,  exclamations,  a  perfect  explosion  of  fun  and  childish 
thoughtlessness  filled  the  perfumed  silence.  Regina  left  the  children 
to  forget  her  in  this  rough  amusement,  and  hurried  on  to  her  mother. 

They  embraced  without  a  word ;  then  Signora  Tagliamari  asked 
for  Antonio. 

“  I  thought  he  would  have  come  to  take  care  of  you!  ”  she  said. 
“  Frankly  now,  how  are  you  getting  on  together?  You  haven’t  had 
any  little  difference - ” 

“  Oh  dear  no!  ”  cried  Regina.  “  I  told  you  he  couldn’t  get  away 
just  now.  I’ve  been  bothered  with  a  lot  of  palpitation — we’ve  more 
than  a  hundred  steps,  you  know.  Fancy  having  to  climb  a  hundred 
steps  three  or  four  times  every  day !  Antonio  got  anxious  and  took 
me  to  a  specialist — an  extortioner — who  demanded  ten  lire  for  just 
putting  a  little  black  cup  against  my  chest!  ‘  Native  air,’  he  said; 
‘  a  few  months  of  her  native  air!  ’  But  now  I’m  all  right  again. 
It’s  almost  gone  off.  I’ll  stay  for  a  month,  or  two  months  at  the 
outside.  Then  Antonio  will  come  for  me - ” 

Mother  and  daughter  talked  in  dialect,  and  looked  each  other 
fixedly  in  the  face.  The  moon,  white  now  and  high  in  the  heavens 
from  which  the  clouds  had  cleared,  illumined  their  brows.  Signora 
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Caterina,  not  yet  forty-five  years  of  age,  was  so  like  Regina  that  she 
seemed  her  elder  sister.  Her  complexion  was  even  fresher,  and 
she  had  great  innocent  eyes,  more  peaceful  than  her  daughter’s. 
Regina,  however,  thought  her  much  aged,  and  her  black  dress  with 
sleeves  puffed  on  the  shoulders,  which  a  year  ago  she  had  believed 
very  smart,  now  seemed  absurdly  antiquated. 

“He’s  coming  to  fetch  you?  ”  repeated  the  mother;  “  that’s  all 

right.” 

Regina’s  heart  tightened.  Would  Antonio  really  come?  Suppose 
he  were  mortally  offended  and  refused  to  come?  But  no — no — she 
would  not  even  fancy  it  1 

Before  traversing  the  short  footpath  which  led  between  hedges 
to  the  villa,  she  stood  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  river  landscape 
bathed  in  moonlight.  A  veil  seemed  to  have  been  lifted.  Every¬ 
thing  now  was  clear  and  pure ;  the  air  had  become  fresh  and  trans¬ 
parent  as  crystal.  The  dark  green  of  the  grass  contrasted  with  the 
grey-green  of  the  willows;  the  ditches  reflected  the  moon  and  the 
light  trunks  of  the  poplar  trees,  whose  silver  leaves  were  like  lace 
on  the  velvet  background  of  the  sky.  The  house,  small  to  her  who 
was  returning  from  the  city  of  enormous  buildings,  was  white 
against  the  green  of  the  meadows.  Round  it  the  vines  festooned 
from  tree  to  tree,  following  each  other,  interlacing  with  each  other, 
as  in  some  silent  nocturnal  dance.  The  great  landscape,  surround¬ 
ing  and  encompassing  like  the  high  seas  seen  from  a  moving  ship, 
i  the  wide  river,  familiar  from  her  childhood,  with  its  little  fantastic 
i  islands,  shut  in  by  the  solemn  outline  of  the  woods,  by  the  far 
reaching  background,  where  a  few  white  towers  gleamed  faintly 
through  the  lunar  mist,  relieved  and  expanded  Regina’s  soul  by  pure 
immensity. 

ISwarms  of  fireflies  flashed  like  little  shooting  stars ;  the  mills  made 
I  pleasant  music ;  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  running  water  vivified 
the  air;  all  was  peace,  transparence,  purity.  Yet  Regina  felt  some 
subtle  change  even  in  the  serenity  of  the  great  landscape,  as  she 
felt  it  in  the  countenance  of  her  mother,  in  the  manners  of  her 
[  brothers  and  sister.  No,  the  landscape  was  no  longer  that ;  the  dear 
!  people  were  no  longer  those.  Who,  what  had  changed  them  thus? 
r  i  She  descended  the  little  path,  and  the  frogs  redoubled  their  croaks 
>  as  if  saluting  her  passage.  tShe  remembered  the  damp  and  foggy 
1  morning  in  which  she  had  gone  away  with  Antonio.  Then  all  around 

j  was  cloud,  but  a  great  light  shone  in  her  soul ;  now  all  was  brilliant — 

t  the  heaven,  the  stream,  the  fireflies,  the  blades  of  grass,  the  water 
•  in  the  ditches — but  the  gloom  was  dark  within  herself. 

Another  minute,  and  she  was  inside  the  house.  Alas  I  it  also  was 

e  changed!  The  rooms  were  naked  and  unadorned.  Dear!  how.  small 

and  shabby  was  Baratta’s  picture  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
r  dining  parlour !  It  was  no  longer  that  one  ! 

is  They  sat  down  to  supper,  which  was  lively  and  noisy  enough, 
a  Then  Regina  went  out  again,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
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stiffened  her  limbs,  she  walked  a  long  way  by  the  river-side.  Adamo 
and  her  sister  were  with  her,  but  she  felt  alone,  quite  alone  and  very 
sad.  He  was  far  away,  and  his  presence  was  wanted  to  fill  the 
wondrous  solitude  of  that  pure  and  luminous  night.  What  was  he 
doing?  Even  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  June  the  nights  are  sweet 
and  suggestive.  Regina  thought  of  the  evening  walks  with  Antonio, 
through  wide  and  lonely  streets  near  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  The  moon 
would  be  rising  above  the  tree  tops,  and  sometimes  Antonio  would 
take  his  inattentive  wife  in  by  saying :  — 

“How  high  up  that  electric  light  is!  ”  The  fragrance  of  the 
gardens  mixed  with  the  scent  of  hay  carted  in  from  the  Campagna, 
and  the  tinkle  of  a  mandoline,  moved  the  heart  of  the  homesick 
Regina.  Yes;  even  at  Rome  the  nights  had  been  delicious  before 
the  great  heat  had  come,  when  already  many  of  the  people  had  gone 
away.  Now  she  too  had  gone,  and  who  could  know  if  she  would 
return?  Who  could  tell  if  Antonio  would  want  her  ever  again! 
Lost  in  this  gnawing  fear,  she  suddenly  started  and  checked  her 
steps.  There,  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  abandoned  in  the  lush  grass, 
she  perceived  that  despised  old  millstone,  which  so  often  had  stood 
before  her  eyes  in  her  attacks  of  Nostalgia.  Now  she  saw  it  in 
reality,  and  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  it  lay  just  exactly 
where  a  little  track  started,  leading  to  the  river  through  a  grove  of 
young  w’illows  and  acacias.  One  evening,  last  autumn,  standing 
on  that  little  sandy  path  in  the  rosy  shadow  of  the  thicket,  Antonio 
had  sung  her  the  song  “  The  Pearl  Fishers,”  and  presently  they 
had  exchanged  their  first  kiss.  Now  still  she  heard  his  voice  vibrat¬ 
ing  in  her  soul. 


“  Mi  par  d'udire  ancora.” 

(Still  meseems  I  hear  thee.) 

And  now  she  understood  why  she  had  always  remembered  the  old 
stone.  It  would  have  meant  nothing  to  her  if  it  had  not  lain 
exactly  at  that  spot,  on  that  little  tree-shadowed  pathway,  which 
was  full  of  memories  of  him. 

She  stepped  down  it,  standing  for  a  minute  among  the  willows, 
which  had  grown  immensely,  then  approaching  the  water,  now  all 
bluish-white,  gleaming  under  the  moon.  But  the  Po  had  made  a 
new  island,  as  soft  and  frothy  as  a  chocolate  cream,  and  even  the 
riverside  seemed  to  her  changed. 

Adamo  and  Toscana  descended  also  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the 
girl  began  to  sing.  Her  voice  trembled  in  the  moonlit  silence  like 
the  gurgle  of  a  nightingale.  Why  she  knew  not,  but  Regina  re¬ 
membered  the  first  evening  at  the  Princess’s,  and  the  voice  of  the 
elderly  lady  who  had  sung 

“  A  te,  cata." 

How  far  off  was  that  world !  So  far  that  perhaps  she  might  never 
—-never  enter  it  again ! 
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Ah !  well !  that  mattered  nothing !  In  this  moonlight  hour,  in 
face  of  the  purity  of  the  river  and  of  her  native  landscape,  she  seemed 
to  have  awakened  from  some  pernicious  intoxicating  dream.  Yet 
she  was  tormented  by  the  doubt,  the  fear,  that  never  again  would 
she  see  the  personages  of  her  fevered  dream,  because  never  would 
Antonio  come  to  lead  her  back  into  that  far-off  world.  The  days 
would  pass,  the  months,  the  years.  He  would  never  come.  Never! 
not  after  the  three  years  of  her  suggesting,  nor  after  ten,  nor  after 
twenty!  How  was  it  she  had  not  thought  of  this  when  she  had 
secretly  planned  her  flight,  even  as  a  bird  schemes  to  leave  its 
cage  without  considering  the  perils  to  which  it  must  expose  itself? 
How  could  she  help  it?  Which  of  us  know'S  what  we  shall  think 
or  feel  to-morrow?  She  had  been  dreaming;  she  was  dreaming  still. 
Even  her  increasing  terror,  her  fear  that  Antonio  would  forget  her, 
was  perhaps  no  more  than  a  dreadful  dream.  But — if  her  dread 
should  prove  reality - 

What  would  become  of  me?  ”  she  thought,  seemingly  fascinated 
by  the  splendour  of  the  running  water.  “  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  me  here.  Everything  is  changed;  everything  seems  to 
mistrust  me.  I  have  been  a  traitor  to  my  old  world,  and  now  it 
pushes  me  from  it !  And  I  — I  did  not  foresee  that !  ’  ’ 

“Come!  Let  us  go!  ”  she  said,  shaking  herself  and  returning  to 
the  main  path.  She  w'alked  along,  her  head  drooping,  thinking  she 
was  surely  mistaken.  Her  old  world  could  not  betray  her !  It  was 
too  old  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  crime  ! 

“  Life  is  certainly  quite  different  here,  but  I’ll  get  used  to  it  again. 

I  To-morrow,  by  daylight,  when  I  am  rested,  I  shall  see  everything 
I  in  its  old  sweet  aspect !  ’  ’ 

For  the  present  she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes,  lest  she  should  see 
[the  willow  which  had  protected  their  first  kiss.  She  hurried  past, 
fearful  of  an  unforgetable  spectre. 

Toscana  followed  her  singing,  w’hile  Adamo,  whose  figure  showed 
like  a  black  spot  on  the  glistening  enamel  of  the  water,  amused 
Mmself  shouting 

“  Antonio — o — o.  Antonio — o — o.  ’  ’ 

The  sonorous  tones  echoed  back  from  the  river,  and  Regina 
I  hastened  her  step  lest  her  sister  should  see  her  scalding  tears. 

.\h!  He  made  no  response.  Never  again  would  hemnswer,  never 
I  asain ! 


7er 


But  the  next  morning’s  sun  dispersed  Regina’s  childish  fears,  her 
[anxiety,  and  her  remorse. 

"I  shall  hear  from  him  to-day  or  to-morrow,”  she  thought, 
«^aking  in  her  old  room,  the  window  of  which  gave  on  the  river.  A 
swallow,  which  was  used  to  come  in  and  roost  on  the  blind  rod, 
3ew  round  the  room  and  pecked  at  the  shut  window.  Regina  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  opened  it.  The  sight  of  the  swallow  had  filled  her 
Mart  with  sudden  joy,  which  increased  at  sight  of  the  smiling 
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landscape.  Irresistibly  impelled,  she  left  the  house  and  wandered 
through  the  fields,  refreshing  her  spirit  in  the  intoxicating  bath  of 
greenness  and  morning  sun  and  lingering  dew.  She  followed  little 
grassy  paths,  at  the  entrance  to  which  tall  poplars  reared  their 
white  stems  like  gigantic  columns,  their  tops  blended  into  one 
shimmering  roof.  She  passed  along  the  ditches  populated  by  families 
of  peaceful  ducks;  the  little  snails  crept  along,  leaving  their  silvery 
tracks  upon  the  grass ;  woodpeckers  concealed  in  the  poplars  marked 
time  with  their  beaks  in  the  serenity  of  space  and  solitude. 

As  in  the  moonlit  evening,  so  now  in  the  sunshine,  every  blade  of 
grass,  every  leaf,  every  little  stone  sparkled  and  shone.  The  river 
rolled  on  its  majestic  course,  furrowed  by  paths  of  gold,  flecked  here 
and  there  by  pearly  whirlpools.  The  islands,  covered  with  evan¬ 
escent  vegetation,  with  the  lace  of  trembling  foliage,  divided  the 
splendours  of  the  water  and  of  the  sky.  Spring  was  still  luxuriant 
over  the  immensity  of  the  plain — spring  strong  as  a  giantess,  kissed 
by  her  lover  the  river,  decked  by  the  thousand  hands  of  the  husband¬ 
men,  her  slaves. 

But  when  she  was  tired  Eegina  threw  herself  upon  the  clover, 
still  wet  with  dewdrops,  and  at  once  her  thoughts  flew  far  away.  In 
the  afternoon  she  began  again  to  feel  anxious  and  sad. 

That  very  day  visits  began  from  inquisitive,  tiresome,  interested 
people — relations,  friends,  persons  who  wanted  favours.  They  all 
imagined  Eegina  influential  to  obtain  anything,  just  because  she 
lived  in  Eome.  She  was  amused  at  first,  but  presently  she  wearied. 
All  these  people  who  came  to  greet  and  to  flatter  her  seemed  to  have 
changed,  to  have  grown  older,  simpler,  less  significant,  than  she 
had  left  them. 

The  Master  himself  came  with  Gabriella,  a  small,  fair-haired 
creature,  with  a  pale,  round  face,  and  steely  eyes,  very  bright,  very 
deep,  very  observant. 

“  And  so  here  is  our  Eegina!  ”  said  the  Master,  buttoning  his 
coat  across  his  narrow  chest.  “  Oh,  hravissimal  1  got  the  post¬ 
card  with  the  picture  of  the  Coliseum.  That  really  is  a  monument! 
Oh,  hrava,  our  Eegina !  I  suppose  you  have  visited  all  the  monu¬ 
ments,  both  pagan  and  Christian?  And  seen  the  works  of  ^lichel- 
angelo  Buonarotti?  Oh,  Eome!  Eome!  Yes,  I  wish  my  two 
children  could  get  to  the  eternal  Eome.” 

”  Papa !  ”  said  Gabrie,  watching  Eegina  to  see  if  she  were  laughing 
at  him. 

But  Eegina  was  merely  cold  and  indifferent — an  attitude  which 
relieved  but  slightly  intimidated  the  future  lady-professor.  A  little 
later  came  a  young  lady  of  a  titled  family  from  Sabbioneta.  She 
had  a  lovely  slender  figure,  and  was  very  pale,  with  black  hair 
dressed  a  la  Botticelli ;  she  was  smart  also,  wearing  white  gloves  and 
tan  shoes  with  very  high  heels. 

Toscana,  Gabrie,  and  this  young  lady  were  all  the  same  age— 
about  eighteen — clever  and  unripe,  like  all  school  girls.  They  were 
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nominally  friends.  Regina,  however,  saw  they  envied  and  nearly 
hated  each  other.  The  aristocratic  damsel  gave  herself  airs,  and 
spoke  impertinences  with  much  grace. 

“Good  gracious!  What  heels!”  said  Gabrie,  whom  nothing 
escaped.  ‘‘  But  they’re  quite  out  of  fashion!  ” 

“They’re  always  in  fashion  among  the  nobility,”  explained  the 
other,  condescendingly.  Then  they  talked  of  a  little  scandal  which 
had  arisen  the  day  before,  in  consequence  of  two  Sabbioneta  ladies 
having  quarrelled  in  the  street. 

“Wives  of  clerks!”  said  the  Signorina,  contemptuously. 
“  Women  of  the  upper  aristocracy  would  never  behave  like  that !  ” 

“  But,”  said  Regina,  “  where  have  you  known  any  women  of  the 
upper  aristocracy?  ” 

“  Oh!  one  meets  them  everywhere !  ” 

“Look  here,  my  dear;  if  you  were  to  find  yourself  beside  a  lady 
of  the  upper  aristocracy,  and  if  she  deigned  to  look  at  you  at  all, 
you  would  be  frozen  with  humiliation  and  alarm.” 

The  other  girls  giggled,  and  the  Master  asked  eagerly, 

“  Regina,  I  wonder  do  you  know  the  Duchess  Colonna  of  San 
Pietro?  ” 

“  Chi  lo  sa?  There  are  no  end  of  duchesses  in  Rome!  ” 

“  We  have  an  introduction  to  that  great  lady  from  a  friend  of  ours 
at  Parma.” 

“  Papa!  ”  cried  Gabrie,  red  with  indignation  and  pride,  “  I  don’t 
require  any  introductions !  I  snap  my  fingers  at  great  ladies  one  and 
all!  What  could  they  possibly  do  for  me?  ” 

“My  dear  child,”  began  Regina,  pitying  and  sarcastic,  “great 

ladies  rule  the  world;  and  so - ” 

She  stopped  and  turned  pale,  for  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door.  She  fancied  it  the  bicycling  postman,  who  brought  telegrams 
to  the  villages  between  Casalmaggiore  and  Viadana.  But  no ;  it  was 
not  he. 

Evening  fell — red  and  splendid  as  a  conflagration.  The  three  girls 
went  out,  and  Regina  lingered  at  the  window,  scrutinising  the 
distance  and  looking  for  the  telegraph  messenger’s  bicycle. 

The  Master  and  Signora  Tagliamari  sat  on  a  blue  Louis  XV.  sofa 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  talked  quietly.  Now  and  then  they 
threw  a  glance  at  Regina,  who  scarcely  tried  to  conceal  her  sadness 
and  disquiet.  The  Master,  hoping  she  was  listening,  talked  of  the 
dreams  and  ambitions  of  his  children. 

“  Well,  as  they  wish  it,  we  must  let  them  work  and  conquer  the 
world.  What  can  they  do  here?  Be  a  schoolmaster?  A  school¬ 
mistress?  No,  thank  you!  ” 

“  But  if  they  go  away,  won’t  you  miss  them  very  much?  ” 

“  That’s  not  the  question.  Signora  Caterina !  It’s  like  a  tearing 
out  of  the  vitals  when  the  young  ones  leave  the  parents.  But  the 
parents  have  brought  them  into  the  world  to  see  them  live,  not 
'egetate.  Ah,  my  children!  ”  said  the  Master,  stretching  out  his 
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arms  with  great  emotion,  “  the  nest  will  remain  empty  and  the  old 
father  will  end  his  days  in  sorrow  as,  in  truth,  he  began  them;  but 
in  his  heart.  Signora  Caterina,  in  his  heart  he  will  say  with  great 
joy,  ‘  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  taught  my  little  ones  to  fly!  ’ 
Oh,  that  my  parents  had  done  as  much  for  me !  Ah !  ” 

Regina  still  looked  out.  She  heard  the  Master’s  babble ;  she  heard 
the  fresh  voices  and  the  laughter  of  the  three  young  girls  who  were 
strolling  along  the  river;  she  watched  the  sky  grow  pale,  diaphanous 
tender  green  like  some  delicate  crystal,  flecked  with  little  wandering 
clouds  like  a  flight  of  violet-grey  birds.  She  began  to  feel  irritated. 
She  knew  not  why.  Perhaps  because  the  girls  made  too  much 
noise,  or  the  Master  was  talking  nonsense,  or  the  postman  did  not 
appear  out  of  the  lonely  distance. 

The  Master  pulled  a  note-book  from  his  pocket,  and,  interrupting 
himself  now  and  then  to  explain  that  he  did  it  without  his  daughter’s 
knowledge,  began  to  read  aloud  some  of  Gabrie’s  sketches. 

Listen  to  this!  See  how  cleverly  she  observes  people!  It’s  a 
character  for  a  future  novel.  My  Gabrie  is  always  on  the  look-out. 
She  sees  a  character,  observes,  sets  it  all  down.  She’s  like  those 
careful  housewives  who  preserve  everything  in  case  it  may  come  in 
useful.  Listen  to  this!  ” 

And  he  read,  “  ‘  A  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  titled  but  wom-out 
family,  anaemic,  insincere,  vain,  envious,  ambitious;  knows  how  to 
hide  her  faults  under  a  cold  sweetness  which  appears  natural.  She 
is  always  talking  of  the  aristocracy.  Someone  told  her  she  resembled  j 
a  virgin  of  Botticelli,  and  ever  since  she  has  adopted  a  pose  of  j 
sentiment  and  ecstasy.’  Isn’t  it  excellent.  Signora  Caterina?”  j 

“Yes,  indeed;  quite  excellent!”  said  the  lady,  with  gentle 
acquiescence.  “  Regina,  come  and  listen.  Hear  how  Gabrie  is 
going  to  write  her  novel.  It’s  quite  excellent.” 

Regina  remembered  the  novel  she  also  had  wished  to  write,  with 
which  she  was  quite  out  of  tune  to-day.  Her  irritation  increased. 
She  had  recognised  the  signorina  from  Sabbioneta  in  Gabrie’s  sketch, 
and  resented  the  pretensions,  the  ambitions,  the  dreams  of  the 
Master’s  little  daughter.  The  simple  father’s  delusions  were  pitiable. 
Better  tear  them  away  and  bid  him  teach  his  child  to  make  herself 
a  real  life,  refusing  to  send  her  forth  into  the  world  where  the  poor 
are  swallowed  up  like  straws  in  the  pearly  w'hirlpools  of  the  river. 

But  in  the  faded  eyes  of  the  humble  schoolmaster  she  saw  such 
glow  of  tenderness,  of  regret,  of  dream,  that  she  had  not  the  heart 
to  rob  him  of  his  only  wealth — Illusion. 

“  It’s  so  dreadful  to  have  no  more  illusions,”  she  said  to  herself, 
and  added  that  to-day  there  would  come  no  telegram  from  Antonio. 

As  evening  came  on  she  again  fell  a  prey  to  puerile  terrors  and 
unwholesome  thoughts.  She  was  wrapped  in  frozen  shadows— a 
mysterious  wind  drov^  her  towards  a  glacial  atmosphere,  w'here  all 
was  dizziness  and  grief.  She  seemed  suspended  thus  in  a  twilight 
heaven,  wafted  towards  an  unknown  land,  like  the  little  wandering 
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clouds,  the  violet-grey  birds,  migrating  without  hope  of  rest.  The 
old  world  to  which  she  had  returned  had  become  small,  melancholy, 
tiresome.  She  was  no  longer  at  her  ease  in  it.  But  at  last  she  was 
driven  to  confess  a  melancholy  thing.  It  was  not  her  old  world 
which  had  changed ;  oh  no !  it  was  herself. 


II. 


That  night  she  dreamed  she  was  standing  on  the  river  bank  in  the 
company  of  Marianna,  Madame  ^lakuline’s  companion,  who  had 
come  to  hurry  her  back  to  Rome. 

“  Monsieur  Antonio  is  in  an  awful  rage,”  she  said.  ”  He  came  to 
Madame  and  told  her  all  about  it,  and  has  borrowed  10,000  lire  to 
set  up  a  finer  house.  Then  he  sent  me  to  bring  you  back.” 

In  her  dream,  Regina  shook  with  shame  and  anger.  She  set  off 
with  rapid  steps  to  Viadana,  intending  to  send  Antonio  a  thundering 
telegram. 

“  If  he  has  still  got  the  money,”  she  sobbed,  “  I  wish  him  to  give 
it  all  back  this  very  moment.  I  don’t  want  a  finer  house.  I  don’t 
want  anything!  I’ll  come  home  at  once.  I’d  come  back,  even  if 
we  had  grow-n  poorer,  even  if  we  had  to  live  in  a  garret!  ” 

And  she  walked  and  walked,  as  one  walks  in  dreams,  vainly  trying 
to  run,  crushed  by  unspeakable  grief.  Night  fell ;  the  mist  covered 
the  river.  Viadana  seemed  farther  and  farther.  Marianna  ran 
behind  Regina,  telling  her  that  the  day  before  in  Via  Tritone  she  had 
met  the  ugly  fireman  who  had  rescued  her  at  Odessa. 

“  He  had  turned  into  a  priest,  if  you  please;  but  coquettish,  and 
under  his  cassock,  he  had  a  silk  petticoat  with  three  flounces,  which 
made  a  jrou-frou."  And  she  laughed. 

Her  unpleasant  expression  exasperated  Regina  almost  to  fits.  She 
was  not  laughing  at  the  fireman,  but  at  something  else,  unknown, 
mysterious  and  terrible.  Suddenly  Regina  turned  and  tried  to  strike 
her,  but  the  signorina  started  backwards  and  Regina  tumbled  down. 

The  shock  of  this  fall  wakened  the  dreamer,  whose  first 
conscious  thought  was  of  the  fireman  priest  with  the  silk 
flounces.  In  the  dream  this  detail  had  disgusted  her  horribly, 
and  the  disgust  remained  for  long  hours.  Sleep  had  deserted 
her.  It  was  still  night,  but  already  across  the  deep  silence 
which  precedes  the  dawn  came  the  earliest  sounds  of  the 
quiet  country  life — a  tinkling  of  tiny  bells  trembling  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  going  always  further  and  further  away.  The  silvery, 
insistent,  childish  note  seemed  to  Regina  the  voice  of  infinite 
melancholy. 

A  thousand  memories  started  up  in  her  mind,  insistent,  puerile, 
melancholy,  like  that  little  silvery  tinkling. 

“  My  whole  life  has  been  useless,”  she  thought,  ‘‘  and  now,  now. 
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just  when  I  might  have  found  an  object,  I  have  flung  it  away  like 
a  rag!  But  what  object  could  I  have  had?”  she  asked  herself 
presently.  “  Well,  family  life  is  supposed  to  be  an  object.  Every¬ 
thing  is  relative.  The  good  wife  who  makes  a  good  family  contributes 
no  less  than  the  worker  or  the  moralist  to  the  perfection  of  society, 
I  have  never  made  anything  but  dreams.  I  remember  the  dream  I 
had  the  second  night  after  our  arrival.  I  thought  Madame  Makuline 
had  given  me  a  castle.” 

Just  then  she  heard  a  faint  rustle,  and  something  like  a  scarce 
perceptible  but  tender  groan  emitted  by  some  minute  dreaming 
creature. 

“It’s  the  swallow!  Does  it  also  dream?  Do  birds  think  and 
dream?  I  expect  they  do.  Why,  1  wonder,  is  this  one  all  alone? 
And  he\  ” 

She  felt  a  sudden  movement  of  joy,  thinking  that  this  day  the 
letter  from  Antonio  would  surely  come ! 

The  hours  passed.  Post  hour  came,  but  there  was  no  post. 
Regina  went  out  of  doors  to  hide  her  agitation,  to  forget,  to  flee  from 
the  extravagant  fears  which  assailed  her.  As  on  the  preceding  day. 
she  wandered  in  the  woods  and  lanes,  by  the  riverside,  upon  which 
beat  the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Everywhere  fear  followed  her  like  her 
shadow. 

“  He  has  not  forgiven  me.  He  will  not  w'rite.  In  his  place  I 
would  do  the  same.  He  wants  to  punish  me  by  his  silence,  or  he 
is  coming  to  take  me  back  by  force.  A  wife  has  to  follow  her 
husband,  otherwise  he  might  demand  a  legal  separation.  What 
would  become  of  me  if  he  did  that?  ” 

Pride  would  not  allow  her  to  confess  that  if  Antonio  insisted  on 
her  return  she  w’ould  go  to  him  at  once  merely  to  be  forgiven.  But 
as  the  slow  hours  rolled  on  her  pride  weakened.  Memory  assailed 
her  with  consuming  tenderness.  She  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
passing  her  life’s  best  years  deprived  of  love. 

“  Oh,  why  didn’t  I  think  of  all  this  before?  ”  she  asked  herself. 
And  she  remembered  she  had  thought  of  it,  but  so  vaguely,  so 
lightly,  that  her  faint  fears  had  not  held  her  back  from  folly.  In  an 
opposing  sense  she  reasoned  thus. 

“It’s  my  character  made  up  of  discontent  and  contradiction  which 
tosses  me  hither  and  thither  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  Why  have  I 
changed  so  soon?  If  I  go  back  to  Rome  I  shall  be  sorry  immediately 
that  I  didn’t  carry  out  my  project,  which  is  perhaps  better  than  I 
am  now  thinking  it.  Perhaps  after  all  he  thinks  it  reasonable,  and  is 
delaying  to  write  that  I  may  see  he  accepts  it.  Oh!  there’s  a  bit 
of  four-leaved  clover!  Yes;  that’s  what  it  is.  He  accepts  my 
plan.” 

She  stooped,  but  did  not  pick  the  four-leaved  clover.  What  luck 
could  it  bring  to  her? 

She  felt  hurt  and  saddened  by  the  idea  that  Antonio  was  not 
broken-hearted;  that  he  would  not  try  by  all  means  in  his  power 
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to  get  her  back;  would  not  reproach,  punish,  coax  her,  move  her 
to  agonies  of  despair  and  love. 

“  He  has  not  written.  He  isn’t  going  to  write,”  she  said  again. 
"  He  will  come  himself  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  at  the  first 
moment  he  can.  What  shall  I  say  when  I  see  him?  ” 

And  in  the  joy  of  renewed  confidence  she  forgot  everything  else. 


He  neither  wrote  nor  came.  The  days  went  by;  the  slow,  cruel 
hours  passed  in  a  waiting  increasingly  apprehensive.  Regina 
wondered  at  the  presentiment  she  had  felt  from  the  very  moment 
of  her  arrival — the  presentiment  that  her  husband  would  write  to 
her  no  more.  Yet  still  she  waited. 

She  perceived  that  her  mother,  observant  of  Antonio’s  silence,  was 
watching  her  with  those  beautiful  serene  eyes  now  disturbed  and 
unquiet.  So  one  morning  she  feigned  to  have  met  the  postman  and 
brought  back  a  letter.  She  came  into  the  house,  an  envelope  in 
her  hand,  crying, 

”  He’s  not  well!  He’s  laid  up  with  fever!  ” 

The  mother  was  opening  a  silvery  fish  from  the  Po,  and  she  looked 
at  her  daughter,  scarcely  raising  her  eyes  from  her  work.  Regina 
saw  that  her  mother  was  not  deceived,  and  that  wistful  matenial 
glance  agitated  her  to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul.  And  the  silver 
fish,  in  whose  inside  was  discovered  another  little  black  fish,  re¬ 
minded  her  of  Antonio’s  promise. 

“We  will  go  out  together  in  a  boat.  We  will  fish  together  in  the 

beautiful  red  evenings - ”  and  of  all  the  torturing  tenderness  of 

that  last  afternoon  they  had  spent  together. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  him  a  letter.  Pride  would  not 
let  her  set  down  her  real  thoughts ;  but  between  the  lines  he  might 
read  all  her  stinging  anxiety,  her  fear,  her  penitence.  He  did  not 
reply. 

Suppose  he  were  really  ill?  Regina  thought  of  writing  to  Arduina, 
but  quickly  felt  ashamed  of  the  idea.  No.  All  those  -people  whom 
.\ntonio’s  unfortunate  notion  had  thrust  between  her  and  him  on 
the  first  days  of  her  arrival — all  those  people,  the  prime  cause  perhaps 
of  their  present  misery,  were  repugnant  to  her,  positively  hateful. 

But  what  was  he  doing?  Had  he  shut  up  the  Apartment  in  Via 
d’Azeglio  and  gone  back  to  his  family?  The  mere  recollection  of  the 
marble  stair  which  led  to  that  place  of  suffering,  to  that  low,  grey 
room  where  a  mysterious  incubus  had  weighed  down  her  soul,  was 
enough  to  darken  her  countenance. 

She  wrote  again.  Antonio  did  not  reply. 


Then  Regina  felt  something  rebound  violently  within  her,  hke  a 
rod  which  straightens  itself  with  a  whirr  after  breaking  the  fetters 
which  have  tied  it  down.  It  was  her  pride.  She  thought  Antonio 
must  have  guessed  her  unspoken  drama  of  grief,  lament,  tenderness 
and  remorse,  and  that  he  was  passing  the  bounds  of  just  punishment. 
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“  He  is  taking  advantage  of  me,”  she  thought,  “  but  we  will  see 
which  is  the  stronger!  ” 

“  Antonio,”  she  wrote  to  him,  “  I  have  been  here  for  a  whole 
fortnight  of  patience  and  suffering.  What  is  the  meaning  of  your 
silence?  If  you  have  neither  understood  nor  pardoned  the  letter  I 
left  for  you,  surely  you  would  have  written  to  tell  me  so?  If  you 
have  understood,  and  have  forgiven,  or  better  still,  if  you  have  con¬ 
sented  to  what  I  ask,  equally  in  that  case  you  should  have  written. 
You  cannot  be  ill,  or  one  of  your  people  would  certainly  have  in¬ 
formed  me.  Your  conduct  is  so  strange  that  now  I  am  more  offended 
than  grieved  by  it.  Am  I  a  child  that  you  punish  me  in  this 
childish  way?  Perhaps  it  has  been  a  caprice  on  my  part;  but,  mind, 
it  is  not  the  freak  of  a  child !  It  is  one  of  those  caprices  which, 
punished  too  severely,  may  end  fatally.  Antonio,  don’t  suppose 
your  silence  will  bring  me  back  to  your  side  like  a  whipped  and 
famished  hound.  If  you  think  you  can  take  advantage  of  iny  love 
for  you,  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  I  will  never  go  back  unless 
you  call  me ;  and  whether  this  return  is  to  be  soon  or  not  for  a  long 
time,  that  is  what  we  must  decide  together.  Either  w'rite  or  come 
to  me  at  once.  If  within  eight  days  you  have  not  replied,  I  shall 
not  write  again — not  until  you  have  written  yourself.  But  don’t 
imagine  that  my  answer  then  could  be  what  it  would  be  now.  After 
all,  Antonio,  w'e  are  husband  and  wife ;  we  are  not  mere  lovers  who 
can  allow  themselves  jesting  and  nonsense,  because  their  passion  is 
perhaps  destined  to  come  to  nothing  and  to  remain  for  them  only  a 
memory.  You  and  I  are  united  by  duty,  and  by  more  serious, 
stronger,  more  tragic  fetters  than  passion.  If  I  have  been 
— let  us  admit  it — thoughtless,  romantic,  even  childish,  this  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  be  the  same.  And  if  you  wish  to  be  like 
that,  I  at  any  rate  don’t  wish  it  any  longer.  This  is  why  I  am 
writing  to-day.  This  is  why  I  still  wait.  I  repeat — write  to  me  or 
come.  We  will  decide  together.  And  now  it  all  depends  upon  you 
whether  the  fault  is  to  be  all  mine  or  all  yours,  or  to  belong  partly 
to  us  both.  I  am  waiting. 

“  Regina.” 

Two  days  later  Antonio  replied  with  a  telegram. 

“  Starting  to-morrow.  Meet  me  at  Casalmaggiore.  Love  and 
kisses !  ” 

Love  and  kisses !  Then  he  forgave  !  He  was  coming !  He  would 
forget — had  already  forgotten !  Regina  felt  as  if  she  had  awakened 
from  an  evil  dream.  Ever  afterwards  she  remembered  the  immense 
joy — melancholy  perhaps,  but  on  this  very  account  soothing  and 
delicious — which  she  experienced  that  day.  She  seemed  to  have 
come  off  victorious  in  the  family  battle.  It  was  she  who,  just  to 
save  appearances,  had  recalled  her  husband.  He  was  apparently 
defeated.  But  in  reality  it  was  she,  it  was  she!  And  by  her  own 
wish  and  without  repentance.  Still,  by  this  first  victory  she  had 
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tasted  her  hidden  strength  and  had  found  it  great.  Henceforth  she 
could  rely  upon  it  as  a  safeguard  in  all  the  dangers  of  life. 

“Life  belongs  to  the  strong,”  she  thought,  “and  who  knows, 
who  knows  but  that  I  too  may  succeed  in  achieving  fortune  ?  From 
this  out  I  am  a  different  person.  What  has  changed  me  I  do  not 
know!  ”  she  exclaimed,  wandering  along  by  the  river  as  if  lovelorn. 

“  How  full  of  strange  incoherence  and  contradiction  is  the  human 
soul  1  Who  is  it  says  that  inconsistency  is  the  true  characteristic 
of  man?  Certainly  the  greater  part  of  our  disasters  come  from  punc¬ 
tiliousness,  from  pride,  as  to  letting  ourselves  be  inconsistent.  We 
often  ought  to  be,  we  often  wish  to  be,  inconsistent.  Well!  ”  she 
continued,  increasingly  surprised  at  herself,  “  it’s  very  strange!  A 
month,  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  another  person !  Why,  how,  have  I 
changed  like  this?  Here  I  am  ready,  without  the  smallest  complaint,  to 
leave  this  world  which  held  me  so  tight.  Here  I  am  ready  to  follow 
my  husband  and  to  take  up  again  the  modest  monotonous  life  which 
I  did  detest,  but  w'hich  now  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least.  Is  it  because 
I  love  Antonio?  Yes;  certainly;  but  there  is  some  other  reason  as 
well — something  which  I  can’t  make  out.  I  don’t  want  to  make 
it  out.  I  won’t  torment  myself  any  more.  I  will  understand  only 
that  happiness  lies  in  love,  in  domestic  peace,  in  the  picture  which 
life  makes,  not  in  the  picture’s  frame.  But  how  wonderfully  changed 
lam!”  she  repeated,  in  astonishment.  “  Such  a  strange,  sudden 
metamorphosis  would  seem  unnatural  in  a  novel.  Yet  it  is  true ! 
the  soul — what  a  strange  thing  it  is !  Well,  I  won’t  think  any  more  ! 
He  is  coming,  and  that  is  all  the  world !  ” 

She  walked  on  and  on,  analysing,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying 
her  happiness.  Kays  of  pleasure  flashed  across  her  spirit  as  she 
remembered  Antonio’s  eyes,  lips,  hands.  Hers !  Hers !  Hers,  this 
young  man !  his  love,  his  soul,  his  body !  She  had  never  before 
rightly  realised  this  great,  this  only  happiness ! 

She  walked  and  walked.  The  sunset  hour  came.  Though  it  was 
mid- July,  the  country  was  still  fresh.  Now  and  then  a  transparent 
cloud  veiled  the  sun.  A  gahhia  ^  passed  her.  The  driver,  fair  com- 
plexioned  and  careless  as  a  child,  was  singing  to  himself.  The 
wheels  seemed  mere  diaphanous  clouds  of  dust,  rosy  lilac  in  the 
sunset.  Quietly  the  great  river  rolled  in  from  the  horizon ;  quietly  it 
vanished  to  the  horizon,  passing  along,  calm,  luminous,  solemn.  In 
its  omnipotent  force  the  river  also  appeared  beneficent  and  happy, 
bringer  of  peace  to  its  fertile  shores.  In  the  very  depths  of  her  soul 
Regina  was  stirred  by  the  peace  of  the  wide-stretched  valley,  by 
the  far-reaching  beauty  of  the  horizon,  by  the  sublime,  health-giving 
tranquillity  of  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  shores,  by  all  the  emanations 
of  grace  from  what  she  fancied  a  god  transformed  into  a  stream. 
She  had  renewed  her  youth.  Everything  within,  everything  around 

(1)  Gabbia,  a  special  cart  used  in  the  Mantuan  district  for  carrying  wheat, 
maize,  &c. 
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her  was  poetic,  beautiful,  stainless.  Sorrow  and  evil  had  fled  far  I 
off,  carried  away  by  the  river,  vanished  below  the  meeting  line  of  I 
earth  and  heaven.  The  western  sky  had  become  all  one  soft  yet  I 
burning  rose  colour;  the  Po  grew  ever  redder  and  more  resplendent; 
the  woods  were  drawn  out  in  long  black  lines  against  the  flaming 
background ;  the  pungent  perfume  of  grass  hung  on  the  air.  Eegina, 
vaguely  watching  a  laden  boat  descending  the  sunlit  water  from 
Cicognara,  became  pensive  and  even  sad.  She  asked  herself  whether 
all  the  enchantment  of  this  peace  did  not  hide  something  insidious, 
whether  it  were  not  like  those  mock  islands  covered  with  evanescent 
verdure,  amorously  encircled  by  the  river  which  yet  reserved  the 
right  of  swallowing  them  at  the  first  flood ;  enchanted  islets  for  the 
eye,  unstable  and  engulfing  for  the  unwary  foot. 

There  were  three  mills  on  the  river  close  to  where  Regina  was 
standing.  She  had  often  admired  the  most  ancient  one,  the  lower 
walls  of  which  were  rudely  decorated  with  prehistoric  pictures,  red 
and  blue  scrawls  representing  the  Madonna  and  St.  James,  a  bush, 
and  a  boat.  The  mill  was  surrounded  by  silvery-green  water,  which 
dashed  against  the  shining  wheel.  Boats  came  and  went  laden  with 
white  sacks.  On  the  platform  stood  the  white  figure  of  the  miller,  a 
young  woman  sometimes  by  his  side. 

Regina  had  often  seen  those  two  figures.  The  man  was  elderly 
but  still  erect,  his  face  shaven,  lean,  and  sallow,  his  cynical  green 
eyes  half  shut.  The  young  woman  also  had  half-shut,  light  eyes. 
She  was  tall  and  lithe,  pretty,  in  spite  of  too  rosy  a  face,  and  hair 
dishevelled  and  over  red.  She  must  be  the  miller’s  daughter,  Regina 
had  supposed,  probably  in  love  with  the  mill  servant.  Life  at  the 
mill  must  be  happy  as  in  a  fairy  tale. 

But  later  she  had  heard  that  the  girl  was  the  miller’s  wife,  that 
he  drank,  that  he  was  jealous,  and  kept  his  wife  imprisoned  with  him 
in  the  mill.  Evidently  a  tragedy  was  being  played  in  the  interior 
of  this  pre-historic  habitation !  The  running  water,  the  turning 
wheel,  were  reciting  the  eternal  tale  of  human  grief — were  singing 
of  the  jealous,  tipsy,  disagreeable  old  man,  and  of  the  girl,  fiery  as 
her  curls,  brooding  continually  over  rebellious  and  sinful  thoughts. 

The  boat,  laden  with  workmen,  touched  the  shore,  and  Regina 
recognised  one  or  two  whom  she  knew.  They  invited  her  to  go  with 
them  to  the  mill,  to  eat  gnocchi. 

She  agreed. 

The  Po  was  becoming  more  and  more  splendid,  reflecting  the  whole 
west,  the  great  golden  clouds,  the  reversed  woods. 

An  enchanted  land  seemed  to  be  submerged  there  in  the  water. 
Regina  admired  and  was  silent,  listening  to  the  lively  chatter  of  her 
companions.  They  were  talking  of  ghosts.  Old  Joachin,  the  rich 
miller — big,  purple-faced,  goggle-eyed,  one  night,  when  he  was 
passing  along  the  bank  in  his  cart,  saw  a  huge  white  dog,  which 
jumped  out  of  a  bush  and  silently  and  obstinately  followed  him. 
Who  could  believe  this  dog  a  dog?  It  was  a  spirit. 
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And  one  moonshiny  night  Petrin  the  boatman  had  seen  from  the 
river  a  most  strange,  glistening  creature  flying  along  the  shore. 

“A  bicycle,”  pronounced  old  Joachin,  beating  his  empty  pipe 
against  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“  Oh,  very  well!  Then  your  white  dog  was  just  a  white  dog!  ” 

Presently  the  party  arrived  at  the  mill.  The  miller  came  forward, 
all  smiles,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Eegina. 

“  Ma  benissimof  This  is  an  honour.  Signora  Eegina  !  I  know  you 
well;  and  here  is  my  wife,  who  knows  you  quite  well  too!  ” 

The  ruddy  young  woman  hung  back  shyly. 

“  How  do  you  do?  ”  said  Eegina,  looking  at  her  curiously.  She 
noticed  that  the  miller  was  not  quite  so  old  nor  the  woman  so  young 
as  they  had  seemed  from  the  distance. 

The  inside  of  the  mill  was  very  clean.  A  fire  was  burning  at  the 
foot  of  the  plank  bed.  Pots  and  pans  of  red  earthenware  were 
arranged  on  the  dresser.  The  mechanism  of  the  mill  was  of  the 
most  primitive  pattern.  Two  large,  round  stones  of  a  bluish  hue 
were  revolving  one  upon  the  other,  moved  by  the  wheel.  The  flour 
slipped  out  slowly,  falling  into  a  sack. 

And  the  wheel  turned  and  turned,  pursued,  battered,  lashed  by 
the  noisy  water.  Wheel  and  water  seemed  to  be  whirling  in  a  fight, 
merry  in  appearance,  pitiless  and  cruel  in  reality. 

Old  Joachin  took  his  wife  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  her. 

“  Go  and  make  the  gnocchi  ^  woman !  Make  them  as  fat  as  your 
fingers !  ’  ’ 

She  giggled,  looking  at  her  hands,  which  were  enormous,  then 
took  flour  and  kneaded  it  with  river  water. 

Regina,  finding  her  presence  embarrassed  the  woman,  went  to 
the  platform  and  sat  down  on  a  sack  of  flour.  She  lost  herself  in 
contemplation  of  the  wonderful  sunset.  Already  the  sun  was  touch¬ 
ing  the  river,  making  a  great  column  of  gold.  The  water  came  burn¬ 
ing  down  from  that  magic  spot,  but  upon  reaching  the  mill  its 
fire  began  to  go  out,  and  it  disappeared  into  the  east,  pallid  as 
mother-o’-pearl. 

Regina  saw  the  whirlpools  all  luminous  like  immense  shells;  the 
mill  wheel  flapped  in  the  golden  water  like  a  huge  metallic  fan;  the 
falling  drops,  in  which  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  were  refracted, 
showed  all  the  rainbow  colours. 

The  miller  drew  near  Eegina  and  bent  towards  her.  His  feet 
were  bare,  his  thin  legs  and  arms  naked.  His  little  green  eyes 
smiled  cynically. 

“If  I  may.  I’ll  speak  two  words  with  you,”  he  murmured, 
respectfully. 

“  Yes?  ”  said  Eegina. 

Instead  of  two  words,  he  told  her  a  great  number  of  interesting 
things.  For  instance,  that  he  had  all  his  teeth ;  that  he  paid  a 
hundred  lire  tax  on  his  richezze  mohili ;  that  the  wheel  could  be 
(1)  Gnocchi.  A  favourite  Italian  sweet  dish. 
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stopped  with  a  rope ;  that  his  wife  was  timid  and  diffident,  and  alwavs 
wanted  to  be  tied  to  her  husband’s  coat  tails.  Regina  listened,  half- 
disappointed  that  her  tragedy  had  been  wholly  imaginary. 

“  You  know,”  said  the  miller,  who,  while  he  talked,  never  stopped 
ruBhing  his  arms  and  scratching  one  foot  with  the  other,  “  I  wish  to 
goodness  she’d  go  away  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month.” 

“Why?”  asked  Regina,  ingenuously. 

“  Why,  Signora  Regina - ”  said  the  man,  embarrassed,  and 

scratching  with  all  his  might — “  well,  you  have  no  baby  either,  have 
you?  And  you  want  one,  I  suppose?  You’ll  be  certain  to  have  one 
now,  after  being  away  for  a  month.  Well,  if  you  come  with  me.  I’ll 
show  you  how  we  stop  the  wheel,”  he  said,  alarmed  lest  he  had 
offended  her. 

Regina  followed  him.  The  old  man  stopped  the  wheel  with  the 
rope  and  asked  his  guest  to  examine  the  flour,  the  sack,  the  mill 
stones.  In  the  sudden  silence  of  the  wheel  he  laughed  without  anv 
reason.  A  dense  cloud  involved  everything.  The  miller’s  wife,  quite 
confounded  by  Regina’s  presence,  turned  scarlet  as  she  fried  the 
gnocchi.  The  figures  on  the  platform  were  silhouetted  against  the 
golden  background. 

The  miller  looked  at  Regina  and  laughed,  and  suddenly,  without 
knowing  why,  she  laughed  herself. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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II. 

Ix  the  previous  article  we  dealt  with  the  outlook  and  prospects  of 
the  American  market.  The  movement  which  has  since  taken  place 
has  already  gone  a  long  way  towards  confirming  the  views  then 
expressed. 

To-day  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  another  section  of  the 
“House,”  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  accredited  critics,  is 
likely  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  the  next  few  months, 
viz.,  our  ‘‘gilt-edged  ”  market. 

The  outcome  of  the  negotiations,  at  present  still  hanging  fire  in 
Portsmouth,  will  of  course  considerably  affect  the  course  of  prices 
here,  but  apart  from  this  there  are  certain  factors  at  work  which 
would  in  any  case  have  made  themselves  felt.  These  we  will  now 
examine. 

For  some  years  a  noted  feature  has  been  the  continued  weakness 
of  our  premier  security,  as  well  as  Colonial  and  municipal  loans. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  to-day  Consols  are  still  cheaper  than  they 
were  during  the  greater  part  of  the  South  African  War,  and  that 
some  of  our  best  stocks  have  fallen  during  a  period  when  others 
which  offer  less  security  have  risen  considerably.  The  cause  of  the 
fall  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  naturally  are  matters  of  concern 
both  to  Capel  Court  and  Lombard  Street,  and  the  investing  public, 
too,  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  weakness  in  ‘‘gilt-edged” 
securities  is  a  ‘‘  lane  that  has  no  turning.”  It  is  perhaps  generally 
admitted  that  the  “  high  water  mark  ”  prices  of  the  later  ’nineties 
were  prices  of  a  period  of  plethora  of  money  and  long  years  of  peace, 
phenomena  which  are  not  likely  to  recur  for  some  time.  The  South 
.\frican  War,  with  its  enormous  expenditure,  soon  tried  the  money 
market,  and  caused  an  interruption  in  the  gold  mining  industry  of 
the  Transvaal,  which  reduced  the  flow  of  gold  into  this  country  by 
about  £20,000,000  per  annum,  or  nearly  £60,000,000  during  the  war. 
New  loans  were  also  issued,  which  the  public  was  not  prepared  to 
absorb  at  once,  and  their  weight  hung  for  a  long  time  over  the 
market.  These  two  causes — decrease  in  the  supply  of  gold  and 
increase  in  the  supply  of  stocks — depressed  quotations  the  more  the 
longer  the  war  lasted. 

The  Colonies  and  the  English  municipalities  unfortunately  took 
no  heed  of  the  altered  conditions.  They  went  on  spending  money 
with  their  previous  extravagance — in  some  instances  even  increased 
extravagance — and,  to  their  surprise,  found  all  at  once  that  the 
conditions  on  which  they  could  raise  loans  had  entirely  altered,  and 
that  very  different  terms  from  those  which  used  to  rule  had  to  be 
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conceded.  In  fact,  for  a  time  new  loans  became  practically  im- 
possible  for  many  a  borrower  of  this  class,  and  the  expedience  of 
raising  funds  by  short-dated  Treasury  bills — never  a  desirable  pro¬ 
ceeding — had  to  be  resorted  to.  Thus,  the  period  when  the  borrower 
could  dictate  terms  was  succeeded  by  a  period  when  the  lender  had 
his  turn.  The  old  loans  issued  on  the  lower  rates  of  interest  had 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  i.e.,  experience  a  con¬ 
siderable  fall.  Investors,  not  understanding  the  full  position,  became 
alarmed,  and  the  Press  took  up  the  cue,  and  added  to  the  nervous¬ 
ness  by  enlarging  upon  the  over-supply,  the  congested  state  of  the 
market,  and  the  floating  total  of  stocks.  So  far  the  phenomenon 
is  fairly  easy  of  explanation.  We  have  had  similar  experiences 
before,  and  probably  the  world  will  have  similar  again. 

But  what  follows  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  has  hardly 
a  precedent.  After  peace  was  concluded  the  expected  revival  of 
“  gilt  edged  ”  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  On  the  contrary, 
quotations  fell  rather  than  rose.  It  is  here  that  even  insiders  became 
puzzled;  to-day,  however,  it  is  less  difficult  to  explain  the  unusual 
phenomenon.  Firstly,  there  is  trade.  For  a  considerable  period  now 
the  commercial  and  industrial  population  has  gone  through  a  period 
of  depression.  The  yearly  savings  of  the  people  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed,  and  there  has  been  no  fresh  capital  accumulated 
to  flow  into  the  newly-created  channels.  Nor  have  any  amounts 
been  available  to  take  up  the  older  securities,  which  were  often  freely 
offered  in  the  market.  Besides,  extravagance  had  spread  to  the 
individual,  and,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  “  small  interest  bear¬ 
ing  ”  but  absolutely  safe  investments,  he  preferred  to  run  some  risk 
and  get  a  higher  return  for  his  money,  and  thus  he  in  no  way 
supported  the  “  gilt-edged  ”  market. 

The  second  and  most  important  phenomenon  is  the  return  of 
foreign  capital  by  England.  The  war  had,  during  the  second  half 
of  its  period,  been  financed  with  foreign  money.  It  had  been 
financed — not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  long-dated  loans,  but— hy 
short-dated  obligations,  such  as  Treasury  bills — Exchequer  bonds  and 
the  Ten-year  Khaki  Loan.  When  peace  came  we  naturally  expected 
to  finance  somewhere  near  the  former  low  rates  of  interest,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  foreigner  called  his  money  back.  We  then  found 
that  we  could  not  pay  it  back  all  at  once,  and,  in  order  to  induce 
the  foreigner  to  leave  part  of  his  capital  here  till  it  could  be  repaid, 
we  had  to  continue  to  offer  him  tempting  rates.  Thus,  money  was 
kept  artificially  dear  for  much  longer  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
than  what  the  trade  necessitated.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  it 
is  clear  that  the  quotation  of  “  gilt-edged  ”  securities  could  not  rise, 
as  their  prices  depend  so  largely  on  the  rates  of  interest  current. 

Other  causes  contributed  as  well  to  the  continued  weakness,  and 
among  them  we  must  mention  the  outbreak  of  the  Far  Eastern 
War  and  the  different  political  scares  in  connection  therewith.  But 
at  last  the  position  became  clearer.  The  Entente  Cordiale  has 
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limited  the  extent  of  the  war,  while  the  continuous  repayment 
of  our  foreign  liabilities  has  at  last  come  to  an  end.  To-day  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  we  have  cleaned  our  slate.  England 
is  herself  again  as  far  as  foreign  liabilities  are  concerned. 
It  will  once  more  be  possible  to  accumulate  funds  at  home.  Evi¬ 
dence  to  this  effect  is  coming  forward.  The  banking  deposits  are 
again  increasing.  At  the  end  of  June  they  exceeded  last  year’s  by 
£23,000,000;  at  the  end  of  July  by  over  £28,000,000.  This  will  only 
have  to  continue  a  little  longer,  and  the  banks  will  have  to  look 
about  again  for  investments.  Then  will  come  the  turning  point  in 
the  “gilt-edged  ”  market,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  what  will 
happen. 

We  have  had  a  very  late  precedent  in  the  United  States.  Two 
years  ago  every  financial  writer  had  for  his  most  favourite  topic  the 
enormous  sums  of  undigested  securities  in  America;  to-day  they 
write  about  the  shortness  of  stocks.  This  shows  clearly  how  rapidly 
the  position  changes  as  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  If  our 
Government  finance  is  careful,  if  there  is  no  untoward  event  in 
politics,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  to-day  that  in  a  very  short 
time  our  investors  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the  over-supply  ’  of 
"gilt-edged  ”  securities,  and,  with  increased  national  and  individual 
prosperity  at  their  back,  they  will  take  a  fresh  interest  in  them,  and 
prices  will  soon  reach  a  considerably  higher  level. 


J.  S.-S. 
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